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i great country of India is emphatically the land of 
mystery. It has been a land of mystery from the 
earliest ages to the present hour. It has been a land of 
mystery to distant strangers, to friendly and hostile visitors, 
and even to its own inhabitants. Scarcely any other country 
of the world is to be compared to it in this respect. Egypt, 
with its hieroglyphic and hieratic characters, and its esoteric 
doctrines, had its records and gigantic works palpable to all, 
which declared the grand outlines of its history, even back to 
the remotest ages. Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, though 
long obscure to their neighbours, did not conceal their history 
from their own people, but even stamped much of it on bricks 
and cylinders, and graved much of it on permanent tablets 
and rocks, to be read by all. The closed land of China, 
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though jealous of foreign intrusion, has always patronised an 
open literature for the benefit of its own sons, as well as pre- 
served and published the results of the thought and research 
of its numerous moralists, economists, and recorders. India 
alone has striven to keep itself in obscurity and darkness. 
It had its poets in the early ages of the world, but they long 
composed, and sang, and recited, principally for themselves 
and the gods of their own invention and recognition. It had 
its priests, more numerous, perhaps, than those of any other 
country, but their lips, instead of dispensing knowledge to the 
public, kept it within the limited area of their own circle, 
thus making of it an entire monopoly. It had its thinkers 
and wise men, but they enjoined the preservation of their 
speculations and conclusions as a body of secrets, to be com- 
municated only to the disciplined and initiated. It had its 
princes, who patronised its bards and eulogists, but these 
princes encouraged these bards and eulogists to deal with 
flatteries and fables more than with events that occurred, and 
deeds that were done. It had its peculiar itihdsa, commonly 
translated “history,” but this itihdsa was not the “research” 
and the record of a Herodotus, but, speaking generally, was 
simply a loose legendry or licensed fiction, or a dogmatic 
assertion, that matters (often, in obvious incongruities and 
puerilities, beyond the sphere of rational belief) were “said 
to be so and so,” without reference to their real origin and 
circumstantials. It often satisfied itself with bare genealogical 
tables, which made no distinction between the divine, the 
heroic, and the human, and into which were thrust apocryphal 
additions whenever a new power or dynasty, however obscure, 
was anxious to invent and claim the prestige of antiquity. 
When these tables referred to proximate times, they did this 
(as in the Bhagavata, the Vishnu, and other Puranas) not as 
chronicles of the past, but as prophesies of the future. Asa 
consequence of all this, India neither observed nor recorded 
its own progress or development. The only glimpses into its 
past which itself furnished, till its literature came into the 
hands of Europeans, were obtained by occasional rents in the 
veil of its mystery by the violent hand of sectarianism, as in 
the case of Buddhism, and other attempts to modify or change 
its general creed. It is to the rent (and it is a large one) made 
by Buddhism in the veil of Indian mystery, and to the scene 
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which it has consequently opened to our view, that I here in- 
vite attention, hoping that my attempt to bring its peculiari- 
ties into notice in this work will be neither uninteresting nor 
unprofitable, referring, as it does, to the greatest (I do not say 
the most important) social revolution (for I see that in the 
establishment of the British power) which has yet occurred in 
India, and which was extended from India to Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Kashmir, Tibet, Tartary, Mongolia, Siberia, China, 
Japan, and Cochin-China, where its effects are still apparent 
in the existence of about four hundred and fifty millions of 
Buddhist religionists (inferior in numbers only to those bearing 
the Christian name) who profess to regulate their faith and 
practice by the teachings of Buddha and of his early disciples. 

The most important sources of our information on Buddhism 
have become accessible to us only in the present generation. 
They are the traditional records of Buddha’s teachings and 
those of his first followers, which, though full of exaggerations, 
and inventions, and incredible legends, yet afford a small 
residuum of historical matter to the critical and philosophical 
reader; and the wondrous monuments of the faith which 
Buddha established, to be found throughout India, especially 
in the western parts of the British Dakhan, the Konkan, and 
the islands contiguous to Bombay. Copies of these Buddhist 
records, in the Sanskrit language and Tibetan translations, 
were discovered and collected in our own day by one of India’s 
most accomplished scholars (both as a linguist and a natura- 
list), and most able and public-spirited administrators, B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq., long Resident at the Court of Népal, who also 
directed attention to their interesting contents in a series of 
valuable papers, given by him to the Asiatic Societies of India 
and Europe. Copies of them, too, with princely liberality, 
were presented by Mr Hodgson to the Asiatic Societies of 
Bengal, Great Britain, and France. They bore their first 
fruits in Paris, through the zeal and perseverance of the late 
ingenious and learned Professor E. Burnouf, who made them 
the foundation of his “ Introduction a l’Histoire du Buddhisme 
Indien,” which was published in 1844, and who also translated 
into French one of the most important of them, the “Sadd- 
harma Pandarika; or, Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” which left the 
press a short time after his lamented death. With the 
discovery of the Hodgson maruscripts, the researches in Tibet 
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of Mr Alexander Csoma K@6rési—the Hungarian traveller, 
whose careful analysis of the Dulva (a portion of the great 
Kah-Gyur), and notices of the Life of Shakya, the founder of 
Buddhism, appeared in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Trans- 
actions in 1835 ; Schmidt’s translation of portions of the Budd- 
hist canon of Mongolia; and the translation and publication of 
the “Mahdvanso of Ceylon, by the Hon. George Turnour, which 
appeared in 1837, were nearly concurrent. These interesting 
works have been followed by the translation, from the Chinese, 
of the Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrims, Fahian and Hiuen- 
Thsang, in the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth, 
and in the seventh centuries of the Christian era, by Remusat, 
Klaproth, Landress, and Julien; by a translation, from the 
Tibetan, of a “ History of Buddha,” by Foucaux; by the pub- 
lication, in the Bibliotheca Indica, of a portion of the Sanskrit 
“Lalita Vistara,’ the legendary life of Buddha, edited by Babu 
Rajendraldla Mitra; by the important works of the Rev. Spence 
Hardy on Eastern Monachism, and “A Manual of Buddhism;” 
by the able papers of the Rev. D. J. Gogerly of Ceylon; by the 
publication of the Pali text of the Dhammapadam, by Dr 
Fausboll of Copenhagen ; and by various papers on the Budd- 
hist Antiquities of Western India, in the journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society—as “On the Ashoka 
Inscriptions at Girnar,” by Sir George Le Grand Jacob and 
Prof. N. L. Westergaard, K.D.—* Brief account of the Caves of 
Bédsa and Bhajaé,”"—* Prinsep’s Correspondence with Dr Burn,” 
—“ Historical Researches,” by J. Bird, Esq.—* Memoir on the 
Cave-Temples, Monasteries, and other Remains of Western 
India,’ by John Wilson, D.D.—* Buddhist Excavations near 
Karhad,” by Sir Bartle Frere,—* Note on the Rock Inscriptions 
in Salsette,” by J. Stevenson, D.D.—*< Second Memoir on the 
Cave-Temples,” &c., by Dr Wilson,—* Names and Facts in the 
Kanheri Inscriptions,” by Dr Stevenson —* Cave-Temples in 
the Sirkdrs of Baitél W4di and Daulatébdéd,” by E. Impey, 
Esq.,—*“ Notices of Antiquities in Sind,” by Sir Bartle Frere. 
These papers (published before 1856, and here mentioned in 
the order of their publication up to 1857) are in addition to 
the well-known-papers of Mr William Erskine, Colonel Sykes, 
and Captain Dangerfield. Within the last fourteen years, 
correct transcripts of the Cave Inscriptions by the Messrs 
West have been published in the Society’s Journal. The 
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learned Dr Bh4én D&ji has given the most correct translations 
and elucidations of them, and of several copperplate inscrip- 
tions, which have yet appeared. The learned treatises of 
K6ppen and St Hilaire, and the able and scholarly reviews of 
Max Miller, are of great value; while other works and articles 
afford gleanings not to be overlooked. Ample material has 
thus been provided for a correct estimate of Buddhism in its 
general character and relationships, though additional contri- 
butions to its elucidation will still be welcomed by the public. 

It is to be regretted that, among the oldest Buddhist works, 
there are none which were composed by Buddha himself. His 
doctrines were orally communicated by him to his immediate 
disciples, and by them to their successors. Even the exact 
date of the ancient Buddhist literature which we find is not 
known. The traditions of the Northern Asiatic countries agree 
with those of the South in describing the occurrence of dif- 
ferent public Councils, or Convocations, at which the senior 
Buddhist priests corrected the errors that had crept into the 
teachings of heterodox disciples, and agreed upon the chief 
points of discipline and doctrine that were to be promulgated. 
The first of these Councils was held, it is said, immediately 
after Shakya Muni’s death, the second 110, and the third 210 
years afterwards, or about 246 B.c. The Northern Buddhists 
apparently confound the second and third Councils, or take no 
notice of the latter in the time of Ashoka, the greatest poli- 
tical patron of Buddhism, and the most able of Indian princes, 
and place the third Synod in Kashmir, under the patronage 
of Kanishka, or Kanarka, one of the Hindu-Sythic kings, 400 
years after Buddha’s death (spoken of as his nirvdna), or B.C. 
153. Both accounts agree that the propagation of Buddhism, 
by missions despatched for that purpose, took place after the 
third Council. 

“ According to the traditions, which are current in the South 
as well as the North (says Professor H. H. Wilson), the classi- 
fication of the Buddhist authorities as the Tripitaka (the 
three collections), took place at the first Council, the portion 
of it termed Stra (the doctrinal precepts), being compiled by 
Ananda; the Vinaya, or discipline of the priesthood, by 
Upali; and the Abhidharma, or philosophical portions, by 
Kashyapa, all three Buddha’s disciples. These compilations 
were revised at the second Council, and were finally estab- 
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lished as canonical at the last. Their being compiled, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply their being written; and 
according to the Northern Buddhists, they were not committed 
to writing until after the Convocation in Kashmfr, or 153 B.c. ; 
while the Southern authorities state that they were preserved 
by memory for 450 years, and were then first reduced to writ- 
ing in Ceylon.” ? 

Of Buddha himself we have first to inquire. The word 
Buddha is not a name, but an appellative. It means the 
“ intelligent one,” or the party possessed of intelligence (in the 
sense of omniscience). The proper name of the individual on 
whom it is conferred is unknown, as is the case with those of 
not a few of the most celebrated of the Hindu religionists. 
Other common denominations of Buddha were Shakya Muni, 
the sage of the Shakya tribe; Shakya Prabhu, the Shakya 
lord ; Shakya Sinha, the Shakya lion (or majestic one) ; 
Prabhu Gautama, the distinguished one of the Gautama 
order; Bhagavat, the worshipful one, emphatically so called ; 
Siddhartha, the one who has obtained perfection ; and Tatha- 
gata, the one who has passed (into total liberation or extinc- 
tion) ; Jina, the conqueror, from the adjective form of which 
(Jaina) the name of a sect of Buddhists still found in the 
West and South of India, is derived. 

Buddha (who is represented by his followers as having a 
pre-existent heavenly state, obtained by his merits in former 
births), belonged originally to the Kshatriya, the ruling and 
warrior caste, as universally asserted by his followers, and ad- 
mitted by the orthodox Hindus, as Kumiarila, the great com- 
mentator on the Mimansa philosophy, who speaks of him as a 
“ Kshatriya, who tried to become a Bréhman.”® 

The late learned General Vans Kennedy, of Bombay, main- 
tained that this could not have been the case. He founds his 
belief on the name “ Gautama,” given to Buddha, which be- 
longs to a celebrated Brahmanical race, and on the difficulty 
of supposing that such teachings as those attributed to Buddha 
could originate with any parties in India but the speculative 
Brahmans. This objection, I think, can be removed. Gau- 
tama, as just now indicated, is not a name, but a designation, 

1 Journ. of R. A. S., vol. xvi., p. 239. 


? ** Lalita Vistara, Cave Inscriptions,” Mahavanso, &c. 
3 See Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Hist. of Sans. Lit.,” p. 89. 
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and may have been given to the founder of Buddhism as a 
teacher, merely because he was distinguished like the race of 
Gotama. There are passages in the Mahabharata, and the 
earlier works of the Hindus, in which the doctrine of soul is 
‘ said to have originated with the Kshatriyas, and not with the 
Bréhmans. In one of the numbers of the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad, publishing at Calcutta by Rajéndralala Mitra, there 
is this passage :— 

In an instance specified, “a Kshatriya takes precedence of 
two Bréhmans in explaining the subject of their discourse. 
Similar precedence is given to the Kshatriyas in sections third 
and eleventh of the fifth chapter, and in the Katha and Vri- 
had A ranyaka Upanishads.” Nor does this precedence appear 
accidental. Pravahana, King of Panchala (chap. v. sect. 3), 
goes the length of asserting that the knowledge of man’s lot 
hereafter was first attained by his own caste. In reply toa 
question from a Brahman, he says, “Since you have thus in- 
quired, and inasmuch as no Bréhman knew it before, hence, of 
all the people in the world, the Kshatriyas alone have the 
right of imparting instruction on this subject.” 

Such an origination of this species of learning is by no 
means improbable, the secular Kshatriyas ultimately being 
freer for speculation than the Brahmans engaged in the cum- 
bersome and minute rites and ceremonies of India, which they 
succeeded in monopolising. The credit given to the Kshatri- 
yas in this matter was counterbalanced by the subsequent 
progress of the Brahmans in this kind of learning. “He who 
is chief among the knowers of Brahma, is he who excels in the 
use of the weapons of Brahma.” For Drona, a Bréhman, 
superiority even in valour was obtained. 

The father of Buddha was Shuddhodana, the King of Kapi- 
lavastu, or Kapilapura, “the estate of Kapila,” or “city of 
Kapila,” probably so named from its proximity to what may 
have been the hermitage of the Rishi Kapila, the reputed 
4 founder of the Sankhya, or Numeral (atheistic) system of the 
Indian Schoolmen, to certain of whose doctrines some of those 
of Buddha bear a considerable resemblance. His mother, 
Maya, or Mayadévi, daughter of King Suprabuddha, is said to 
have died seven days after his birth. He was reared under 
the care of her sister, Gautami. His early days gave indica- 
tions of future promise, and many extravagant and incongru- 
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ous legends connected with them are related by his followers. 
In his youth, it is said, he was put to school (Shaldlipi, the 
hall of writing), where he is said to have astonished his mas- 
ter, named Vishvamitra, by his knowledge of sixty kinds of 
writing, terrene and celestial. The party chosen for him as a 
wife was Gopa, the daughter of Dandapéni, like himself of the 
Shakya race, for she is often spoken of as the Shakya Kany& 
(daughter, or lady). By this woman he had a son named 
Rahula. Two other spouses were given to him, according to 
the Tibetan accounts. Marriage did not in his case interfere 
with the meditation and reflection to which he was early 
addicted. At the age of twenty-nine he renounced the world, 
deeply affected by its prevailing miseries. He became the 
pupil of a Bréhman at Vaishali, and afterwards of another 
famous Brahman at Rajagriha, the capital of the province of 
Magadha. Simple austerities, however, were not to his taste. 
With five of his fellow-disciples he retired into solitude near 
the village of Uravélaya (afterwards called after himself Bud- 
dhagaya), where for six years he resided, maturing his own 
peculiar system of faith. Varanasi, or Benares, was the next 
place which enjoyed the light of his presence. He was on- 
wards invited by King Bimbiséra to Rajagriha, at which place, 
and in its neighbourhood, he is said to have discoursed to his 
disciples, teaching them the misery of birth, and the desirable- 
ness of its termination. It was, perhaps, the favour extended 
to him by Bimbis4ra which led to the murder of that king by 
his son Ajétashatru. From Rajagriha he went to Shrdvasti, 
the capital of Kosbala, where he lived and lectured in a dis- 
tinctive building erected for him and his disciples by an 
opulent merchant named Anathapindada, and where he suc- 
ceeded in the conversion to his faith of Prasénajita, the king of 
that locality. After twelve years’ absence, he visited his native 
place, on which occasion his own tribe professed their adher- 
ence to his doctrines. His own wife and aunt (his foster- 
mother) are said to have been the first of his female disciples 
and devotees. He afterwards visited Rajagriha, where he 
could ultimately claim Ajétashatru as a disciple. He also re- 
visited Vaish4li; and at about the age of seventy-five he died 
in a forest near Kushinagara, to which city he had been for 
some time bending his footsteps. His death occurred, accord- 
ing to Professor Lassen, in the year 543; according to Dr Max 
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Miiller, in the year 477 before Christ ; and according to Pro- 
fessor Westergaard, some time between the years 368-370 B.C. 

In looking at the teachings of Buddha and of his early 
disciples, we find the distressing fact established, that the 
doctrines of Buddha, metaphysically viewed, were of an 
atheistic character ; as, like Kapila, his predecessor, he denied 
(though admitting an absolute distinction between matter and 
spirit, and the existence of spiritual beings of diverse grades) 
that there is any proof of the existence of a creative and 
superintending Providence ; and resolved all the objects, com- 
binations, organisations, and phenomena, which indicate divine 
volition, design, creation, adaptation, and guidance, into mere 
nature, proximity, development, and growth. This atheistic 
doctrine, it is believed, was communicated only to his more 
advanced disciples; but how much it tells against the memory 
of Buddha, it is scarcely necessary in this place to say. When 
the existence of a divine, intelligent, and active Providence is 
denied, the soul of man is bereft of its supreme good and 
guide, and the universe of both spirit and matter is involved 
in the darkness and confusion of chaos. Atheism, in any 
of the forms in which it could be propagated, could be no 
recommendation of Buddhism. It is not to be wondered 
at that some Buddhist sects have, in later times, recoiled 
from the dark abyss to which it leads, and declared themselves 
theists. 

With his atheism, Buddha held the doctrine of the metam- 
psychosis, or the doctrine of the succession of births and 
deaths, set forth by many Indian speculatists before his day, 
but not an original doctrine of the A’‘ryan tribes on their 
first settlement in India. He had peculiar views of the ter- 


mination of this supposed succession of births. To quote M. 
Burnouf :— 



















































“His opinion was, that the visible world is in a state of perpetual 
change ; that death succeeds life, and life death ; that man, as well as all 
that surrounds him, revolves in an eternal circle of transmigration ; that 
he passes in succession through all the varieties of life, from the most 
elementary to the most perfect ; that the place which he occupies in the 
vast scale of living beings depends on the merit of the actions he performs 
in the world, and that thus the virtuous man is to be re-born after death 
with a divine body, and the wicked with a degraded body ; that the re- 
wards of heaven and the punishments of hell are only for a limited period, 
like the things of this world; that time exhausts the merit of virtuous 
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actions, as it effaces the faults of the wicked ; and that the fated law of 
change extends over the world, over the gods, and over the damned (in 
hell). The hope which Shikya Muni gave to men was the possibility of 
escaping this law of change, by entering into what is called nirvéna— 
that is to say, annihilation. The positive sign of this annihilation was 
death ; but a prevenient sign announced in this life the man predestined 
to this supreme deliverance: it was the possession of unlimited knowledge, 
which enabled him to see the world, with all its moral and physical laws ; 
and to sum up all in a single word, it was the practice of the six trans- 
cendental perfections—almsgiving, morality, knowledge, energy, patience, 
and charity.” 


In the interpretation of nirvana, the word used for the 
termination of birth and death here referred to, as absolute 
extinction of being, Professors Lassen, Horace Wilson, M. B. 
St Hilaire, and Max Miiller agree with Burnouf. I am in- 
clined, however, to believe that the word nirvana is not neces- 
sarily to be interpreted as indicative of a belief in the absolute 
annihilation of being. It may mean the extinction of con- 
scious or restless being. Nirvana is a participial noun, framed 
from vd, “to blow” (as the wind), with the negative prefix 
mir. It may signify “non-agitation,” as well as extinction. It 
is used by the Jainas of Western India for undisturbed qui- 
escence, and by some Buddhist sects it is used much in the 
same sense. Dr Max Miiller, who holds that the nirvana, by 
Buddhist usage, means a “ total extinction of being, personality, 
and consciousness,” makes the following appropriate limitations 
as to its application :— 


“In one portion of the Buddhist canon, the most extreme views of 
nihilism are put into his (Buddha’s) mouth. All that we can say is, that 
that canon is later than Buddha; and that in the same canon the founder 
of Buddhism, after having entered into nirvdna, is still spoken of as liv- 
ing, nay, as shewing himself to those who believe in him. Buddha, who 
denied the existence, or at least the divine nature, of the gods worshipped 
by the Brahmans, was raised himself to the rank of a deity by some of his 
followers (the Aishvarikas); and we need not wonder, therefore, if his 
nirvana, too, was gradually changed into an Elysian field. And finally, 
if we may argue from human nature, such as we find it in all times and 
in all countries, we confess that we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
the Reformer of India,—the teacher of so perfect a code of morality, the 
young prince who gave up all he had in order to help those whom he saw 
afflicted in mind, body, or estate—should have cared much about specula- 
tions which he knew would either be understood, or not understood at all, 
by those whom he wished to benefit; that he should have thrown away 
one of the most powerful weapons in the hands of every religious teacher, 
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the belief in the future life, and should not have seen, that if this life was 
sooner or later to end in nothing, it was hardly worth the trouble which 
he took himself, or the sacrifices which he imposed on his disciples.” 


But to proceed onwards with our subject, I would observe 
that we must attribute the success of Buddha as a teacher, 
not to his atheism or to his metaphysical teachings, be their 
interpretation what it may be, but to his social and moral 
teachings, and those of his successors, and the peculiar agencies 
which they adopted for the propagation of their tenets. 

1. Buddhism, in its most important social aspect, was a re- 
action against caste, which had been fully established, in all its 
presumption, ceremoniousness, tyranny, and intolerance, before 
the time of Shakya Muni. His great reform was primarily 
directed against caste, which doubtless many had begun to 
feel unbearable. Yet he proceeded cautiously, in the first 
instance, to deal with this formidable and injurious institution. 
In the oldest works of his disciples which treat of his life and 
doctrines, the first castes—of Br&éhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, 
and Shidras—are frequently mentioned, and often in oppo- 
sition to the Chindélas, who are introduced as representa- 
tives of the non-Brahmanical classes. The Brahmans are 
generally alluded to as de facto superior to the other classes 
in status, learning, religious practice, and austerities. They 
are recognised as acquainted with the four Védas; as in pos- 
session of the mantras, or holy words ; as the dispensers and 
conductors of sacred rites to princes and peoples; as Brah- 
mans by births (Jati-Bréhmandh), and Brahmans by learning 
(Véda-Bréhmandh) ; as resorting to agriculture only in times 
or circumstances of distress; as practising astrology and sooth- 
saying ; and as receiving gifts of goods, treasure, and land for 
their services. The Kshatriyas, with whom, as we have already 
seen, Buddha himself was connected, are noticed as a govern- 
ing class ; and most of the more important of them embraced 
the system of faith and practice of which he was the parent, 
and used their influence in behalf of that system, even to the 
humiliation of the Bréhmans. Other castes, such as those of 
the Vénak4ras and Rathak4ras, and wild Pukkasas, Barbaras, 
A’bhirs, or Herdsmen, are viewed in the writings to which we 
refer as inferior, both in station and privilege, to the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. The Buddhist Satras, too, recognise the duty or 
custom of each person to marry in his own caste, and to follow 
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the profession of his ancestors. They ascribe baseness and 
elevation of birth to sin practised or to merit accumulated 
in former births, according to the prevailing doctrine of the 
metampsychosis. Yet the “Lalita Vistara,” in giving an ac- 
count of the choice of a wife for Buddha by his father Shud- 
dhodana, represents the father as giving instructions that his 
wife should be chosen, according to her qualities, from either 
a Brahman, a Kshatriya, a Vaishya, or a Shadra family. 


“ The distinction,” says Burnouf, “ of castes was in the view of Shakya 
an accident in the existence of men here below,—an accident which he 
recognised, but could not prevent. This is why the castes appear in all 
the Stitras and legends which I have read as an established fact, against 
which Shékya does not make a single political objection. This was so 
much the case, that when a party attached to the service of a prince 
wished to embrace the life of a devotee, Shakya did not receive him till 
the prince had given his consent.” [This is illustrated by a legend from 
the Avadina Shataka.] ‘This respect of Shakya for the royal authority 
has left its traces even on modern Buddhism ; and it is one of the funda- 
mental rules for the ordination of a devotee or mendicant [bhikshuka] that 
he should reply in the negative to the question, Art thou in the service of 
the king? Shakya admitted, then, the hierarchy of caste: he even ex- 
plained it, as did the Bréhmans, by the theory of punishments and re- 
wards ; and as often as he instructed a man of low condition, he did not 
fail to attribute the baseness of his birth to the sins he had committed in 
a former life. To convert a man of whatever condition, then, was in 
the view of Shakya to give him the means of escaping from transmigra- 
tion.” ‘Shakya opened, then, to all castes, without distinction, the way 
of salvation, from which their birth had before excluded the greater num- 
ber ; and he made them equal among themselves, and in his own estima- 
tion, by conferring upon them investiture with the rank of devotees. In 
this last respect he went much further than the philosophers Kapila and 
Patanjali, who had begun a work somewhat resembling that which the 
Buddhists afterwards accomplished. By attacking as useless the works 
prescribed by the Véda, and by substituting for them the practice of per- 
sonal asceticism, Kapila had placed within the reach of all, in principle at 
least, if not in reality, the title of ascetic, which previous to that time had 
been the distinction and almost exclusive privilege of the life of a Brah- 
man. Shikya did more than this; he gave to isolated philosophers the 
organisation of a religious body. We thus find the explanation of two 
facts—the facility with which Buddhism must have been originally pro- 
pagated, and the opposition which Bréhmanism naturallyzmade to its 
progress. The Brahmans had no objections to make to Sh4kya so long as 
he restricted himself to work out, as a philosopher, the future deliverance 
of man, and to assure him of the liberation which I have already charac- 
terised as absolute. But they could not admit the possibility of that 
actual deliverance,—that rela tive liberation which tended to nothing short 
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of the destruction, in a given time, of the subordination of castes as re- 
garded religion. This is how Shakya attacked the foundation of the In- 
dian system, and it indicates that a time could not fail to come, when the 
Bréhmans, placed at the head of that system, would feel the necessity of 
proscribing a doctrine of which the consequences could not escape them.” 


It is evident from all this, which is perfectly consistent with 
what is found in the oldest Buddhist Satras and legends, that 
Shakya Muni did not directly oppose the state of matters, 
religious and social, which he found to exist in Indian society. 
He thought that he had found out a better and shorter way 
to get rid of the evils of life; and he brought his own plan 
to notice in the most effective manner. He became himself, 
as we have seen, an ascetic; and he strove by strictness and 
purity of life, more than by harshness of discipline, to become the 
best of ascetics, and to elevate himself to a moral position, 
superior even to that of the Tirthyas or dwellers at holy places, 
and the most ascetic of the Brahmans. His tenets and 
practices he brought conspicuously to notice by the public 
preaching of himself, and his disciples, in the vernacular 
languages (the readiest key to the hearts of any people), avoid- 
ing that monopoly of knowledge and instruction to which the 
Br&éhmans had laid claim, All classes of society, without any 
peculiar privilege from caste, were invited to join the orders 
which he established, with the full expectation of receiving 
their highest advantages. He disparaged and eschewed, though 
he did not directly condemn, a hereditary priesthood. He 
pretended, if we may believe his followers, to work miracles, 
and to be himself a miracle of knowledge. Aided by numerous 
associates and some of the most powerful of Indian princes, he 
effected a revolution in Indian society. Multitudes made him 
their leader; his system gained a political importance, particu- 
larly through Ashoka the grandson of Chandragupta (the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks) ; and his faith, through the zeal of 
his adherents, and the notice which its wondrous structural 
buildings and excavations (then novelties in India) attracted, 
became predominant in India for ages, and was carried to other 
lands, where it still exists, though not with its pristine vigour. 
Even the forest tribes of India, as may be seen from the orna- 
mental figures of the cave-temples and monasteries of Western 
India, are represented as joyfully doing him homage. Denying 
the existence of the Divinity, he made himself, or suffered him- 
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self to be made a god. His images, through the efforts of his 
followers, soon filled the temples, the gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon being thence banished, or there appearing as subordinate 
to himself. His way became more glorious than that of the 
Br&éhmans in the eyes of the multitude, the Shramana taking 
the precedence of the Brahmana. 

The final attitude of Buddhism to caste cannot be better 
illustrated than by the Buddhist tract attributed to a Buddhist 
writer, Ashva Ghosha. This witty production was discovered 
by Mr Hodgson in Népal in 1829. “A few days since,” he 
writes in July 11. 1829, “my learned old Buddha friend brought 
me a little tract in Sanskrit, with such an evident air of pride 
and pleasure, that I immediately asked him what it contained. 
‘Oh, my friend,’ was his reply, ‘I have been long trying to 
procure for you this work, in the assurance that you must 
highly approve the wit and wisdom contained in it; and after 
many applications to the owner, I have at length obtained the 
loan of it for three or four days. But I cannot let you have 
it, or even a copy of it, such being the conditions on which I 
procured you a sight of it” These words of my old friend 
stimulated my curiosity, and with a few fair words I engaged 
the old gentleman to lend me and my pandit his aid in making 
a translation of it.” This translation appeared in the third 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
was afterwards reprinted in Mr Hodgson’s “Illustrations of the 
Literature and Religion of the Buddhists.” I have compared 
it throughout with a manuscript copy of the original, presented 
to me by the late L. Wilkinson, Esq., a most able and zealous 
member of the Bombay Civil Service; and found it to be 
sufficiently accurate, as well as racy and spirited. I here give 
passages of it a place, interposing a few explanations and 
adding afew notes. The Buddhist author, it must be borne 
in mind, reasons ex concessw throughout, from what he supposes 
to be the Br&éhmanical writings. In doing this, I do not hold 
myself responsible for the argument pursued. 

“ Allow, then, that your Védas and Smritis, and works involving both 
Dharma and Artha' are good and valid, and that discourses at variance 


with them are invalid, still what you say, that the Brahman is the highest 
of the four castes, cannot be proved from these books, 


1 Dharma, duty; Artha, aim; Kdma, desire ; and Moksha, liberation, 
are according to Hindusim, the four objects of human existence. 
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“Tell me first of all what is Brahmanhood? Is it life, or parentage 
(jatt'), or body, or wisdom, or the way [rather practice, dchdra], or acts, 
z.e., morality (karma), or the Védas (learning in the Védas). 

“Tf you say that it is life (iva), such an assertion cannot be reconciled 
with the Védas; for it is written in the Védas that the sun and the moon 
and other deities were at first quadrupeds, and some other deities were 
first animals, and afterwards became gods; even the vilest of the vile 
[shvapaka, dog-eaters] have become gods.? . . . 

“Tf, again, ygu say that Brahmanhood depends on parentage or birth 
(jatt), that is, that to be a Brahman one must be born of Brahman parents, 
—this notion is at variance with the known passage of the Smriti,3 that 
Achala Muni [Sage] was born of an elephant, and Kisha Pingala of an 
owl, and Agastya Muni from the Agasti flower, and Kaushika Muni from 
the Kusha grass, and Kapila from a monkey, and Gautama Rishi from a 
creeper that entwined a s4la tree, and Drona A’chdrya from an earthen 
pot, and Taittiri Rishi from a partridge, and (Parashu) Rama from dust, 
and Shringa Rishi from a deer, and Vy4sa Muni from a fisherwoman, and 
Kaushika Muni from a female Shiidra, and Vishvamitra from a ch4ndaln{, 
and Vasishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of them had a Br4hman 
mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brahmans; whence I infer, 
that the title is a distinction of popular origin, and cannot be traced to 
parentage from written authorities. 

“ Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Bréhman father or 
mother is a Brdhman, then the child of a slave (Désa) even may become a 
Bréhman ; a consequence to which I have no objection, but which will 
not consort with your notions, I fancy. . . . 

“ Say you that body (sharira) is the Brahman? This, too, is false; for, 
if body be the Brihman, then fire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed 
by it, will be the murderer of a Brahman; and such also will be every 
one of the Br4hman’s relatives who consigned his body to the flames. 
Nor less will this other absurdity follow, that every one born of a Brihman, 
though his mother were a Kshatriya or a Vaishya [or a Shudra], would 
be a Br4hman—bcing bone of the bone, and flesh of the flesh of his father, 
a monstrosity, you will allow, that was never heard of. Again, are not 
performing sacrifice, and causing others to perform it, reading and caus- 
ing to read, receiving and giving charity, and other holy acts, sprung from 
the body of the Brihman? Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by 
the destruction of the body of a Brahman? Surely not, according to your 
own principles ; and if not, then Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

“Say you that wisdom constitutes the Brahman? This, too, is incor- 


1 Rather, birth, or caste. This word (which is given onward) is omitted in 
the MS. forwarded to me by Mr Wilkinson. 

2 More closely :—‘‘ The sun was an animated being (pashu) ; the moon was 
an animated being ; Indra was an animated being ; animated beings (were) 
the gods ; moreover, the gods were animated beings ; the dog-eaters were at 
first gods.” 

3 Body of Law (remembered), as distinguished from the Shruti, the Véda 
“heard.” 
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rect. Why? Because if it were true, many Shidras must have become 
Brd4hmans from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know many 
Shidras who are masters of the four Védas, and of philology, and of the 
Mimins4, and Sénkhya, and Vaishéshika, and Jyotishika philosophies ; 
yet not one of them is or ever was called a Brahman. It is clearly proved 
then, that Brahmanhood consists not in wisdom or learning. . . . 

“Then do you affirm that A’chdra is Brahmanhood? This, too, is false 
for if it were true, many Shidras would become Brahmans, since many 
Natas, and Bhdtas, and Kaivartas, and Bhandas, and others, are every- 
where to be seen performing the severest and most laborious acts of piety. 
Yet not one of these, who are all so pre-eminent in their A’ch4ra, is ever 
called a Brdhman, from which it is clear that A’chdra does not constitute 
the Brahman. .... 

“Do you declare, that by reading the Védas a man becomes a Brahman? 
This is palpably false ; for it is notorious that the Rékshasa Rivana was 
deeply versed in all the four Védas [the Rig-Véda, Yajurvéda, Sama Véda, 
and Atharva Véda], and that, indeed, all the Rakshasas studied the Védas 
in Ravana's time; yet you do not say that no one becomes a Brahman by 
reading the Védas. 

“What, then, is this creature called a Brahman? It is written in all 
the Shdstras that the signs of a Brahman are these,—truth, penance, the 
command of the organs of sense, and mercy; as those of a Chdndédla are 
the vices opposed to those virtues. Another mark of the Brahman is a 
scrupulous abstinence from sexual commerce, whether be be born a god, 
or a man, or a beast. Yet, further, Shukra (A’chdrya) has said, that the 
gods take no heed of caste, but deem him to be the Brihman who is a 
good man, although he belong to the vilest. From all which I infer, that 
birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and observance of religious rites 
(A’ch4ra), and acts (Karma), are all of no avail towards becoming a 
Brahman.” 

What follows is particularly worthy of notice: ‘ Wonderful! you 
affirm that all men proceeded from one, z.¢., Brahma. How, then, can 
there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them? If I have four 
sons by one wife, the four sons having one father and mother must be all 
essentially alike. Know, too, that distinctions of race among beings are 
broadly marked by differences of confirmations and organisations; thus 
the foot of the elephant is very different from that of the horse; that of 
the tiger unlike that of the deer; and so of the rest, and by that single 
diagnosis we learn that those animals belong to very different races. But 
I never heard that the foot of a Kshatriya was different from that of a 
Bréhman, or that of a Shidra. All men are formed alike, and are clearly 
of one race. Further, the generative organs, the colour, the figure, the 
ordure, the urine, the odour, and utterance of the ox, the buffalo, the 
horse, the elephant, the ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, &c., furnish 
clear diagnostics whereby to separate these various races of animals; but 
in all those respects the Brihman resembles the Kshatriya, and is there- 
fore of the same race or species with him. I have instanced among 
quadrupeds the diversities which separates diverse genera: 1 now proceed 
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to give some more instances from among birds. Thus, the goose, the dove, 
the parrot, the peacock, &c., are known to be different by their diversities 
of figure, and colour, and plumage, and beak ; but the Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya, and Shidra, are alike without and within. How, then, can you 
say they are essentially distinct? Again, among trees, the Vata and 
Bakula, and Palésha, and Ashoka, and Tamala, and Nagakéshara, and 
Shirisha, and Champaka, and others, are clearly contradistinguished by 
their stems, and leaves, and flowers, and fruits, and barks, and timbers, 
and seeds, and juices, and odours; but Brahmans, and Kshatriyas, and 
the rest are alike in flesh, and skin, and blood, and bones, and figure, and 
excrements, and mode of birth. It is surely, then, clear that they are of 
one species or race. Again, tell me,is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and 
pain different from that of the Kshatriya? Does not the one sustain life 
in the same way, and find death from the same causes as the other? Do 
they differ in intellectual faculties, in their actions, or the objects of those 
actions; in the manner of their birth, or in their subjection to fear and 
hope? not a whit.! It is therefore clear that they are essentially the 
same. In the Udumbara and Panasa trees the fruit is produced from the 
branches, the stem, the joints, and the roots.? Is one fruit, therefore, 
different from another, so that we may call that produced from the top of 
the stem the Brahman fruit, and that from the roots the Shidra fruit? 
Surely not. Nor can men be of four distinct races, because they sprang 
from four different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman was 
produced from the mouth; whence was the Brihman{ produced? From 
the mouth likewise? Grant it, and then you must marry the brother to 
the sister! a pretty business indeed! if such incest is to have place in this 
world of ours, all distinctions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

“Oh, Yudhishzhira! If a Shudra be superior to the allurements of the 
five senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in heaven. 
Heed not his caste, but only mark his qualities. Whoever in this life ever 
does well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights 
in good acts, such an one is a Brahman; and whoever, relinquishing 
worldly ways, employs himself solely in the acquisition of Moksha, such 
an one also is a Brahman; and whoever refrains from destruction of life, 
and from worldly affections, and evil acts, and is free from passion and 
backbiting, such an one also is a Brahman ; and whoso possesses Ashama 
[forgiveness], daydé [mercy], dama [subjection of the passions], déna 
[liberality], satya [truthfulness], shawchand [purity], smriti [knowledge of 
law], ghrind [tenderness], vidydé [learning], and vijndna [discernment], 
&c., is a Brdhman.” 





1 Mr Hodgson justly says, ‘‘The manner in which our author treats this 
part of his subject is, in my judgment, admirable, and altogether worthy of 
a European mind. Indeed, it bears the closest resemblance to the style of 
argument used by Shakespeare . . . . in the ‘Merchant of Venice’: Hath 
not a Jew eyes, etc.” 

? The Udumbara is the Ficus Glomerata ; and the Panasa, the Artocarpus 
integrifolia. 
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What were the effects of such reasonings on the Indian com- 
munity, offering the highest status to every aspirant in the 
way indicated, we can easily understand. The anti-caste 
teachings of Buddhism, I am inclined to think, have been the 
main cause of its success in India. 

Of the time of the production of this curious and pungent 
tract, it is difficult to form an opinion. Mr Hodgson says, 
“Who Ashva Ghosha, the author, was, when he flourished, 
and where, I cannot ascertain. All that is known of him at 
Népal is, that he was a Maha-Pandit, or great sage, and wrote, 
besides the little treatise now translated, two larger Bauddha 
works of high repute, the names of which are mentioned in a 
note.” Burnouf asks, whether Ashva Ghosha was the cele- 
brated devotee whose name is rendered in Chinese by Ma 
ming (the voice of a horse), and who, according to the Japanese 
Encyclopedia, was the twelfth Buddhist patriarch after the 
death of Shakya Muni, or some more modern devotee of the 
same name.’ I am inclined to believe that his work has been 
long known, to a greater or less extent, even on the continent 
of India. Mr Wilkinson obtained his copy of it from a Bréh- 
man of the town of Nasik, at Bhopal in Central India, far dis- 
tant from Népal. The Rev. Dr Glasgow lately sent me a cata- 
logue of a deceased Bréhman’s library offered for private sale 
at Surat. I observed in it an entrance—* The Vajra Shichi” 
(The Adamantine Needle); and having asked this tract, and 
obtained it, through the kindness of my learned friend, I find 
that it professes to be, not the work of Ashva Ghosha, but the 
composition of the celebrated Brahmanic controversalist, 
Shankara A'charya (of the eighth century of the Christian 
era), the copy having been made in Samvat 1845, A.D. 1730. 
The first part of this Brahmanic treatise is a brief memoriter, 
and not unfair, summary of the argument of the Buddhist 
tract, and an attempt to dispose of that argument on the 
peculiar pantheistic principles of the Vedanta philosophy of 
which Shankara was the great defender. The existence of 
that tract bears evidence to the knowledge of the influence of 
that of Ashva Ghosha when the great A'charya flourished. 

Only one explanation regarding the Buddhist view of caste 
remains to be made. Though it is evident, both from the 





* “ Introduct. 4 1’ Histoire du Buddhisme Indien,” i. pp. 215-16. 
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Buddhists themselves, and of their enemies, the Brahmans, 
that they opposed caste as far as they were able, according to 
the exigencies of the times in which they lived, they actually, 
as a matter of policy, often winked at its existence in Indian 
society. While it was not carried by them into foreign coun- 
tries, it was tolerated, though disparaged, by them wherever 
they found they had been preceded by A'ryan rule. They 
invented, too, in connection with it their own legendry. All 
this is abundantly evident from what we find to be the state 
of matters in regard to the island of Ceylon. Mr Tolfrey, 
in the Appendix to Lord Valentia’s Travels, says, “The 
epoch in which we now are is called (by the Buddhists) the 
Mah4bhadra Kalpa,” previous to which a thousand millions of 
worlds (sakavals) have been destroyed. Living creatures were 
regenerated, however, in the higher regions, and became 
Brahmas, without any distinction of caste. Some of these 
Brahmas returned to the world “which they formerly inha- 
bited, on their being reproduced, but from avarice degenerated 
to such a degree that they began to steal. Upon this, quarrels 
arose among them, and there being no chief to decide these 
disputes, their wise men reflected that the world would not be 
in a proper state without some kind of government. Upon 
this they selected from among them a person renowned for 
wisdom, whom they appointed to be their king, saying to him, 
‘Thou art our king; we will give to thee one-tenth part of 
the substance we may acquire; be thou a judge, and a ruler 
over us. This king was called Mahi Summata, a compound 
word, which signifies a great assembly [rather one elected by 
many], to indicate that he had been chosen by the consent of 
many people.”! The statements made by Mr Spence Hardy, 
agree with this condensed view of the Buddhist theory of the 
origin of the principal castes. The king, he tells us, was 
called a Khateyo or Kshatriya; the Brahmas, who concurred 
in the suppression of impious proceedings, were called Bréh- 
manas; those who acquired wealth, Vess& or Vaishyas: and 
those who were addicted to hunting, Sudda or Shidras. 
Several lists of castes or professions are given by Mr Tolfrey. 
Their denominations are principally derived from the Sans- 
krit, and are similar to those contained in the Indian lists. 


1 «Lord Valentia’s Travels,” iii. p. 488-9. 
2 «* Manual of Buddhism,” p. 66. 
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They are said to have been constituted in order to serve 
the four superior castes. 

2. The moral teachings and quasi-moral teachings of Buddha 
and his successors, were, next to the anti-caste teachings now 
referred to, the great means of recommending the system to 
the natives of India. Of these moral and quasi-moral teach- 
ings, some interesting notices can be gleaned even from the 
writings of the Hindus esteemed orthodox. In the interesting 
N&taka, or play, entitled The Mrichchhakatik4, or Toy-Cart, 
attributed to King Sadraka, and supposed by Professor H. H. 
Wilson to have been composed about a century before the 
Christian era, a Shramanaka, or Buddhist mendicant, is 
represented as thus singing :— 

“ Be virtue, friends, your only store, 
And restless appetite restrain, 
Beat meditation’s drum, and sore 
Your watch against each sense maintain ; 


The thief that still in ambush lies, 
To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 


‘* Cast the five senses all away, 
That trample o’er the virtuous will, 
The pride of self-importance slay, 
And ignorance remorseless kill ; 
So shall you safe the body guard, 
And heaven shall be your last reward. 


‘* Why shave the head and mow the chin 
While bristling follies choke the breast ? 
Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed the rest : 
The heart of pride and passion weed, 
And then the man is pure indeed.! 


The party thus chanting with Buddhistical propriety, who 
is represented as originally a Samvd4haka,—a body-servant, or 
gambler, is also set forth as saying, when about to leave his 
original work, “ Lady, on account of the disgrace of this gamb- 
ling profession, I will become a Shékya Shramanaka,” thus 
intimating the motive by which, according to the Buddhist 
social reform, parties of the lower castes of the Hindus were 
often influenced in their assumption of Buddhist mendicancy. 


? Wilson’s ‘‘ Hindu Theatre,” vol. i. p. 122. The spirit of the original 


passage (see ‘‘ Stenzler’s Text,” p. 112) is here preserved, though consider- 
able freedom has been used in the translation. 
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A similar motive is that by which many parties of the lower 
castes of the Hindus are influenced when they join the 
religious orders of the present day. 

In the Ka4shi Khanda of the Skanda-Purdna, devoted to 
the Shaiva form of Hinduism, the following are said to be the 
teachings of Vishnu incarnate as Buddha,—responding to the 
call of Shiva to adopt measures for effecting the injury of the 
righteous reign of King Divoddsa, whose merit prevented the 
return of Shiva to his own city Kashi :— 

“There is no religion in the world like tenderness to life 
(jivadayd); wherefore men ought by all means to practise 
tenderness to life. He who preserves a single life, is as if he 
had preserved the three worlds; and he who kills one (life), is 
as if he had destroyed the three worlds; wherefore let there 
be preserving and not killing. That refraining from killing 
is the supreme duty (paramodharma), is said by the masters 
(suras) of old. Wherefore, whoever has the fear of hell should 
avoid killing. There is no sin in the three worlds like slaughter. 
The killer goes to hell; the non-killer goes to heaven (svarga). 
There are other offerings, but their fruits are very small. The 
offering (déna) freeing from fear, is manifestly the greatest in 
the three worlds. There are four gifts enjoined by the great 
Rishis, on the inspection of the Shastras ; they are seen to be 
productive of advantage in the present life and that which is 
to come: giving confidence to the terrified, giving medicine to 
the suffering, giving learning to the ignorant, and giving food 
to the hungry.” 

It is to the writings of the Buddhists themselves, however, 
that we must principally look for illustrations of their morality. 
Looking to the preceptive portions of these writings, and 
from a preceptive point of view, we find in them, mixed with 
palpable errors and imperfections, much which, when compared 
with the other ancient Indian writings, must be pronounced 
to be excellent. A few of the moral institutes of the system 
it is proper to glance at, 

The taking of life is represented as among the greatest of 
all sins. Yet the measure of guilt in its perpetration is 
different, in the case both of rational and irrational animals. 
The extremes of the murder of the human species range 
between that of the sceptic and of the Rahat or Arhant, the 
priest next in dignity to a Buddha who, it is held, cannot pos- 
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sibly be killed. The progression of aggravation in the case of 
the lower animals is such as this: an insect, a lizard, a hare, a 
deer, a bull, a horse, an elephant. Though the life of each of 
these animals is the same in the eye of Buddhism, the mur- 
derous effort required for their destruction, which marks the 
amount of guilt, varies and increases. It is curious to see that 
the slaughter of the bovine race, so heinous in the eyes of the 
Brahmans, is not so aggravated with the Buddhists as that of 
the pachyderms, the horse, and the elephant, the favourite 
animals of the Kshatriyas. 

Theft seems forbidden in all possible forms; yet to take 
that which belongs to a sceptic is an inferior sin, while to take 
that which belongs to an Arhat is a most highly aggravated 
crime. 

Purity of thought, word, and action is enjoined; but the 
heinousness of its violation increases with the dignity of the 
persons who suffer by its violation. 

Lying is strictly forbidden, yet the magnitude of the crime 
is made to depend upon the importance of the article about 
which the lie is told. The principle that it is not a sin to tell 
a lie on behalf of a guru, to save cows, to save one’s own life, 
and to gain a victory, is condemned, though it is sanctioned 
in the Hindu law-books, as in that of Manu. 

Slander and evil-speaking, and unprofitable conversation, 
are strongly denounced. 

Covetousness of all kinds is expressly interdicted. 

Scepticism is represented as an evil which effectually pre- 
vents liberation from repeated births and deaths (the great 
object of dread with the Indians in general), and the summum 
bonum of the Indian philosophies. It consists in maintaining 
that there is neither merit nor demerit ; that there is no pass- 
ing from world to world; that there is no teacher of a true 
way; that there is no Buddha; that there is no future exist- 
ence. Of course, the doctrine that there is no J shvara (Lord), 
and no providence, is not included in its sphere; this, as we 
have already noticed, being a tenet of Buddhism itself. 

Intoxication is held to be the greatest of all sins, as it leads 
to the perpetration of all other kinds of sins. The use of all 
liquids and solids leading to it is forbidden, though this pre- 
cept must be little regarded by the Buddhist Chinese opium- 
eaters. The anti-intoxication laws of Buddhism may be a 
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reason of the resistance of the Chinese Government to the 
opium trade. 

Idleness is ridiculed and condemned in a very effective man- 
ner, both by precept and anecdote. 

Improper associates are to be avoided on the principle, 
which has passed into a proverbial form with several nations, 
that evil communications corrupt good manners. Places of 
amusement are neither to be visited nor frequented. Yet the 
Buddhist devotees of Ajanta, in the west of India, were not 
contented without having the vanities of the world, mixed ° 
with amatory scenes, depicted on the walls of their monas- 
teries, where they attract the attention of the visitor to the 
present day. 

The relative duties of parent and child are well laid down 
and illustrated. 

Perhaps too much respect is exacted from a pupil to a 
teacher. Devout attention, and absolute credence and obedi- 
ence, are to be rendered by the learner. How reverentially 
the young candidates for the Buddhist priesthood regarded 
their instructor, may be understood from the figures illustrat- 
ing a hall of instruction, deposited in our Asiatic Society’s 
Museum at Bombay, which shew the pupils in an attitude of 
the utmost reverential attention to their guide. The twenty- 
five rules for a teacher dealing with a pupil, however, are on 
the whole excellent. 

Priests and householders are required to be mutually help- 
ful to each other. 

Various interesting and to us amusing pictures of good and 
bad husbands and wives are given inthe books. The following 
is a pleasing picture of the sakhé, or wife, who is a faithful friend : 

“This woman (Spence Hardy, p. 481] is always thinking about her hus- 
band when he is absent, and looks out continually for his return ; it gives 
her pleasure to hear of him, and when he returns she is delighted to see 
him ; she associates with his friends, and not with his enemies ; his friends 
are her friends, and his enemies are her enemies; she hides his faults, and 
proclaims aloud his goodness ; she stops those who are abusing him, and 
encourages those who praise (him); she tells others of his greatness and 
virtues; she keeps no secrets from him, and does not reveal those with 
which he intrusts her ; she is sorry when any misfortune happens to him, 
and rejoices in his prosperity ; and she provides for him the best food.” 

The relation of master and servant is expounded in a rea- 
sonable manner. 
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Good rules are promulgated for the maintenance of friend- 
ship. 

Many positive precepts, even of a moral kind, are laid down 
for priests, which are not enjoined upon laymen. Various 
lists of moral duties are found in the books under different 
categories, and with most curious definitions; and they are 
illustrated by curious legends and anecdotes, many of which 
are of a very extravagant character, and even far in excess, in 
this respect, of those of the Brahmans, whom, it is to be re- 
gretted, the Buddhists sought to excel in their fictional powers. 

The Buddhist ethics must have made a great impression on 
the people of India, and paved the way for the Buddhist 
organisation, and its extension throughout the country. Even 
the scrupulous abstinence from taking brute-life which was 
enjoined, must have been acceptable to the Hindus in general, 
notwithstanding the ancient use of animal food prevalent 
among the A’ryas, and the constant use of animals in the older 
sacrifices. ‘Tenderness to animals was a consequence of the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis (not known in the olden 
Védas), which puts man and beast upon the same level. The 
moral precepts set forth by the Buddhists, it is to be observed, 
were certainly generally embodied in plain and intelligible 
language, communicated, as they often were, in the vernacular 
dialects, one of which was what is now called Pali, and engraved 
on rock-tablets, such as those of Girnar and Dhauli. What 
they want is divine sanction and authority. The following 
remarks of Mr Spence Hardy on this subject deserve to be 
noticed :— 


‘‘ Gotama taught the propriety of certain observances, because all other 
Buddhas had done the same ; but something more is required before man 
can be restrained from vice, and preserved in the path of purity. The 
words of John Foster might have been written with express reference to 
this system. ‘Man,’ says that profound thinker, ‘is not a being to be 
governed by principles, detached from an overawing power. Set them in 
the best array that you can in his mind, to fight the evil powers within 
and from without, but refuse them weapons from the armoury of heaven ; 
let no lightning of the divine eye, no thunder of the divine voice, come in 
testimony and in aid of their operation, and how soon they will be over- 
whelmed and trampled down!’ There is properly no law in Buddhism. 
The Buddhist can take upon himself certain obligations, or resolve to keep 
certain precepts, as many or as few as he pleases, and for any length of 
time he pleases. The acquirement of merit by the Buddhist is as mer- 
cenary an act as the toils of the merchant to secure the possession of 
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wealth. Hence the custom of the Chinese is in entire consistence with 
the teachings of the bana. They have a work called ‘ Merits and Demerits 
Examined,’ in which a man is directed to keep a debtor and creditor ac- 
count with himself of the acts of each day, and at the end of the year he 
winds it up. If the balance is in his favour, it is carried on to the account 
of next year; but if against him, something extra must be done to make 
up the deficiency. The disciple of Buddha is not taught to abhor crime 
because of its exceeding sinfulness, but because its commission will be to 
him a personal injury. There is no moral pollution in sin; it is merely 
a calamity to be deprecated, or a misfortune to be shunned.” 


3. The appointment of religious teachers, drawn from all 
classes of the people, to propagate the speculations, legends, 
and precepts of Buddhism through the whole of India, and 
that in the vernacular languages, it may now be mentioned, 
was also a principal cause of its triumphs. This measure was 
particularly resorted to after the last great Synod was held. 
Interesting notices of the arrangements made respecting it are 
given in the Mahdvansha of Ceylon. The results of the 
Buddhist missions are there thus spoken of :— 


“Eighty thousand persons were converted through the Théro Majj- 
hantiko in the Himavanta, or Snowy Regions, and eighty thousand 
in Kashmir and Gandh4ra. From that period to the present day, the 
people of Kashmira and Gandhdra have been fervently devoted to the 
three branches of the faith, and (the land) has glittered with the yel- 
low robes (of the priests). The Théro Mahddévo repairing to the Mahf- 
samandala (Mysore) country in the midst of the population, preached 
to them the ‘divadutta’ discourse (of Buddho). Forty thousand per- 
sons became converts to the faith of sovereign supremacy; and by 
him forty thousand more were ordained priests. Thereafter the Théro 
Rahkhito, repairing to the Wanawas{ country, poising himself in the 
air, in the midst of the populace, preached the ‘ animatugga’ discourse 
(of Buddho). Sixty thousand persons attained the sanctification of 
the faith; and by him thirty-seven thousand were ordained priests. 
The said Théro constructed five hundred vih4ros (monasteries) in that 
land, and there he also established the religion of the vanquisher. The 
Théro Yonako Dhammarahkhito, repairing to the Aparantaka country, 
in the midst of the populace preached the ‘aggikhandopaman’ discourse 
(of Buddho). This (disciple), who thoroughly understood how to discri- 
minate true from false doctrine, poured out to the seventy thousand 
who had assembled before him the delicious (draught of the) true faith. 
A thousand males, and a still greater number of females (observe this 
word) descendants exclusively of Khattiya families, impelled by their 
religiousardour, entered into the priesthood. The sanctified disciple Maha- 
Dhammarakkhito, repairing to Mahdratta, there preached the ‘ mahané- 
radakassapo jatako’ (of Buddho). Eighty-four thousand persons attained 
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the sanctification of ‘magga’ (the way), and thirteen thousand were ordained 
priests by him. The sanctified disciple Mah4rakkhito, repairing to the 
Y6na (Yavana or Bactrian) country, in the midst of the populace preached 
the ‘kalak4rana’ discourse (of Buddho). One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand living beings attained the sanctification of ‘ magga,’ and ten thousand 
were ordained. The sanctified disciple Majjhimo, with four other Théros, 
repairing to the land of Himawanto, preached there the ‘ dhammachakko’ 
discourse (of Buddho). Eighty koti of living beings attained the sanctifi- 
cation of ‘magga,’ These five Théros separately converted the five divi- 
sions (of Himawanto). In the fraternity of each of these Théros, one 
hundred thousand persons, impelled by the fervour of their devotion 
to the religion of the omniscient supreme Buddho, entered into the 
order of the priesthood. Accompanied by the Théro Uttaro, the 
disciple Sono repaired to Sowanabhimi. Establishing the protection 
of the true faith over that land in all quarters, in that assembly 
the Théro preached the ‘ brahmajdl4’ discourse (of Buddho). A great 
multitude of people attained the salvation and the state of piety of that 
faith. Sixty lacs became eminently endowed with the knowledge of its 
doctrines. Two thousand five hundred men became priests, and one 
thousand five hundred women, of various castes, were admitted into the 
priesthood. From that period the princes born in that palace obtained 
(from Sono and Uttdro) the name of Sonuttiro. These disciples (following 
the example) of the all-compassionating vanquishers’ resignation (of his 
supreme beatitude), laying aside the exalted state of happiness attained 
by them, for the benefit of mankind, undertook the missions to various 
countries. Who is there who would demur when the salvation of the 
world (is at stake)?” 


All this, making every allowance for error and exaggeration, 
may give us some idea of the Buddhist propagandism. 

4. In the passage now quoted, the erection (excavation it 
might have been also said) of numerous viharas or monas- 
teries is mentioned. These vibaras and their chaityas, or 
places of public worship and their appendages, were novelties 
in India when they were excavated or erected. Nothing 
corresponding with them is to be found in the Bréhmanism of 
ancient India. The worship noticed in the Védas was princi- 
pally of a personal and domestic character, though occasionally 
we find allusions in these old works to sacrificial halls. No 
remains have been found of Brahmanic temples of any kind 
which were prior to the Buddhist era. There was a catho- 
licity in Buddhism, founding as it did to some extent on 
reason, and not on tradition, or mere confident dogmatism, 
which made it lock with an eye of appreciation and docility on 
its neighbourhood, and on its own constituency in all its 
elements. From the Greco-Bactrians, I am persuaded it got, 
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to a good extent, its architectural idea of its temples and its 
monasteries, with their constituent and detachable ornaments,’ 
and perhaps of its images (for idolatry and relic-worship), 
though on the principle of commemoration more than adora- 
tion, soon found in it a conspicuous place, though perhaps 
never contemplated by Buddha himself. Some of its archi- 
tecture is only a modification of Grecian forms; and on por- 
tions of it the name of a Greek architect occurs. The paintings 
of the cave-temples and monasteries too, had at first a similar 
source. “To Buddhism,” says Lassen, “belongs the merit of 
having promoted the fine arts, which, however, did not origi- 
nate with it in India.” One can easily conceive what an 
impression the wonderful structural fabrics and_ religious 
excavations, of which remains are found in all parts of 
India and Ceylon, from the Hindu Kush to Point de Galle, 
must have made on the Indian mind. They must have 
excited the interest of the numerous parties engaged in their 
construction. They gave a visibility and a popularity to 
Buddhism, such as Brahmanism, up to the date of their fabri- 
cation, had not enjoyed. Those of them which are in the West 
of India are marvellous in their character, and marvellous in 
their number and extent. They are to be found in the most 
sublime, picturesque, and romantic situations, but generally 
contiguous to the mountain passes over which the stream of 
Indian life must have been continually flowing to important 
seats of government, and to the shores near the great com- 
mercial emporiums. Think of what is seen in the passes of the 
Vindhya and Ajanta; at Elora and Aurangabad in the neigh- 
bourhood of Devagiri, the modern Daulatéb4d; in the openings 
and passes leading down to the Konkan, by the Thal, Nana, 
and Bhor Ghats; in the ancient tracts from the hills contiguous 
to Wai, and to Mahdéd and Kuda, near R&japuri, a seat of 
government in the line between Karéd and Chiplun ; and in 
Salsette, in the neighbourhood of the ancient Kaly&n, and in 
the whole of the Heptanesian islands of Ptolemy, now recog- 
nised in Bombay and its neighbourhood. All these sites, I 





1 Of these the most remarkable specimens, perhaps, are seen in the collec- 
tion of marbles formed by Sir Walter Elliot, lithographed by Colonel Tripe, 
and particularly illustrated by Mr James Fergusson ; and in the remains at 
the ‘topes ” of Bhilsa, in Central India, delineated and commented on by 
General Cunningham. 
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would add, mark the increase and advancement of the Indian 
population before the times of Buddha. The original Brahman 
seats, were generally at Tirthas or ferries, principally shewing 
the spread of the A'ryas along the great river courses, or shores 
of the sea, without their having much to do with the moun- 
tainous ranges. The forests to which the Brahman ascetics in 
the days of old betook themselves, were contiguous to human 
abodes. 

To the reaction, then, which Buddhism produced against 
caste, and its accordance of religious and civil status, inde- 
pendent of that partial and tyrannical system; to its moral 
and ethical teachings; to its institutions of predicatory mis- 
sions, operating among all classes of the community, and using 
the vernacular languages; and to its marked and wonderful 
structural and excavated religious shrines and hermitages, are 
to be attributed its progress and triumph in India, in which, 
for eight centuries at least, from the beginning of the second 
century before Christ to the end of the sixth century after 
Christ, it was the dominant though not the exclusive religion. 

It isnot consistent with the aim of this paper to trace the 
progress of Buddhism to the countries contiguous to India and 
in which it still reigns, though with diminished splendour. 
A single word on this matter is all that I can now attempt. 
The propagation of Buddhism in Ceylon was synchronous with 
its spread in the provinces of India about the middle of the 
third century before Christ. And so was its introduction 
into Kashmir. Works connected with Buddhism appear to 
have been translated into the language of China about the 
middle of the first century of the Christian era; and a few 
years afterwards it had the support of the Emperor Ming-Ti. 
The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims long looked to India as the 
birthplace and headquarters of the faith, and visited it in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries after Christ. From 
China, Buddhism was carried to Corea about A.D. 528, and to 
Japan about A.D. 552. Whether it proceeded from India or 
Ceylon to Java, is uncertain; but it seems to have reached 
that place about the middle of the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era. It is probable that Buddhism reached Tibet from 
Kashmir. According to the Mongolian Chronicle, published 
by Schmidt, Buddhism was introduced into Tibet A.D. 407. 
The Buddhist writings appear to have reached that country 
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about two hundred years later, along with the art of literal 
writing itself, in the form of a modification of the Nagari cha- 
racter, taken thither by sixteen Tibetan visitors of India. 
Buddhism reached Mongolia in the reign of Godan of that 
country, who was converted to its doctrines and practices, A.D. 
1247. By this extended propagation of Buddhism, it promoted 
a unity of doctrine, faith, literature, and fellowship in distant 
lands. “Buddhism,” says Lassen, “has obtained this result 
(of a wide propagation) not by means of the sword, like Islam, 
but by means of apostles of kindness, and the bestowers of a 
higher civilisation. Therefore, in this point of view, it more 
resembles Christianity than any other religion.” For philo- 
logical purposes, the comparison of the Buddhist literature of 
all the countries of the East into which it has penetrated, is 
most important. Polyglot editions of some of the Buddhist 
writings (translations of Indian works), are much to be desired 
by all engaged in lingual research. 

On the interior history of Buddhism, a most inviting field, 
on which considerable light has of late been cast, I do not 
here enter. 

The history of the decline and fall of Buddhism in India, 
from the sixth to the tenth century of the Christian era, 
though it must be of an instructive character, has not yet been 
adequately investigated. Some indications of its causes, how- 
ever, are easily discernible. Though soon after its origin it 
eclipsed the Brahman power, and even gained over many 
Brdhmans to its cause, it did not extinguish that power. The 
Bréhmans, though restrained in the first instance by the over- 
whelming and sudden popularity of Buddhism, and overawed 
by its kingly adherents, who seem in general to have granted 
it the fullest toleration, “nursed their wrath to keep it warm”; 
and on the occurrence of dynastic changes in their favour, 
directed against the Buddhists the power of persecution, no 
new appliance in the case of the A'‘ryas, as is evident from the 
Védas themselves.’ Of their early disaffection to Buddhism, 
traces are found in the legendary life of Buddha himself, as 
antagonistic to whose religious institutions, they afterwards, 
according to a conjecture of Professor Lassen, pressed the 
recognition and service of the newly-invented god Krishna. 


' See the accurately translated and ably illustrated Sanskrit Texts of Dr 
John Muir, published by Messrs Triibner & Co, 
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Brahmanical opposition to Buddhism is also hinted at in a 
professed prophetical way in the Saddharma Pundarika 
(rendered into French by Burnouf), which was translated into 
Chinese before the end of the third century. A revival and 
extension of Buddhism in the countries contiguous to India 
took place about the end of the sixth and the beginning of 
the seventh centuries; and this is attributed to persecution 
driving Buddhist teachers out of India. According to Madhava 
A'charya, a celebrated commentator of the fourteenth century, 
the Buddhists of the South of India were exposed to great 
persecution in the reign of a prince named Sudhanvan, who, 
at the instigation of Kumarila Bhatta, of the sixth or seventh 
century, if not earlier, “ gave the order to his servants to put 
to death the old men and the children of the Buddhists from 
the bridge of R4ma to the snowy mountain.” Shankar A‘charya 
(of the eighth century), the great re-establisher of Brahmanism, 
in his numerous works always writes of the Buddhists and 
Buddhist sectaries in a spirit of great bitterness, calculated to 
nourish the zeal of persecution. The numerous unfinished 
Buddhistical excavated temples and monasteries found in the 
Mardéth4 country shew that Buddhism in India did not die a 
natural death. Similar testimony is given by memorial stones 
and pillars found in various parts of the country, on which the 
slaughter of the Buddhist priests by armed men, and the 
triumph of Bréhmanism in the elevation of the symbol of 
Shiva and the leaping aloft of the bull Nandi, the conveyancer 
of Shiva, are distinctly marked. One of these monuments 
found in the Dakhan was delineated by Colonel Sykes. A 
similar one, of larger dimensions, I have seen in the Konkan. 
The ultimate indolence of the Buddhist priests shut up in 
their monasteries and destitute of their primitive zeal, and the 
consequent loss of their popularity, may have rendered them 
an easy prey to the destroyers. Only Jainas, a sect of 
Buddhists (holding all their principles with a change of some 
of their nomenclature and legendry), have survived the gene- 
ral destruction of the system of Shaékya Muni. By what 
compromises, evasions, or favourable circumstances they have 
escaped, I cannot say. Looking to the world with the eye of 
historical impartiality, we are safe in declaring that it is not 
in every form of religion that the blood of the martyrs has 
been the seed of the church. 
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Though much tempted to extend this paper, I must now 
conclude by making a few practical inferences from the sub- 
ject which has so rapidly passed under our review. 

The Buddhist revolution in India was so vast and important 
that it cannot have been permitted to occur without some 
great end in the purpose and direction of providence. Its 
bold and unhallowed speculations, dispensing with a Godhead, 
and exhibiting the annihilation of being, or of conscious being, 
as the highest end of man, was doubtless permitted on the 
principle of allowing demonstration to be made in India, as 
elsewhere, of the fact that the world, by what it esteems its 
wisdom, does not necessarily know either God or its own good. 
The sympathy which it met with in loosening and destroying, 
to a great extent, the bonds of caste, shews that however great 
the infatuation of multitudes may be in their submission to 

‘‘«That monster Custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil,” 
there is a latent but strong dislike of the system in the minds 
of the people of India, which encourages us to believe that its 
reign will not be everlasting ; but that, in circumstances which 
we can all foresee and understand, it will be voluntarily termin- 
ated by the people of India themselves, the only instrument- 
ality (under enlightenment, persuasion, and encouragement on 
our part) which we can soberly contemplate. Sound moral 
teaching, we see, finds a response in the intelligence and con- 
science of man; but this moral teaching is obviously defective 
when it does not recognise a divine Lawgiver, Observer, and 
Judge, and when, by convicting the sinner, it does not encour- 
age a search for a scheme of salvation for the reconciliation of 
God and man and the dispensation of pardon, the attainment 
of purity, and the real rational and spiritual, wakeful and 
obedient, enjoyment of God throughout eternity. To our 
educational and instructional activities in schools, churches, 
and colleges in India we have to add the proclamation of the 
truth of God in the vernacular languages, not in a few districts 
as at present, but through the length and breadth of the land, 
in order to secure the regeneration of the country. All visi- 
bility given to the British power and philanthropy, by edifices, 
roads, railways, bridges, machinery, water-works, and all the 
appliances of material civilisation, are calculated to have a 
powerful effect on the Indian mind, like the Buddhist struc- 
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tures and excavations of old. India, it must be seen, is not 
unchangeable in its religious, any more than in its social 
systems; but to make changes perfect and perpetual, they 
must have their foundations in truth, be proposed in a dis- 
interested and impartial spirit, and be associated with the 
best interests of all classes of the people without exception. 
India has in all ages been remarkable for its head. What 
may not be expected of it when its heart is rectified before 
God and man, as it will be by the Gospel of Christ? As we 
have seen, it has had a marvellous influence in past ages on 
the contiguous countries of the world. Such an influence, in 
a more hallowed and blessed form, it may yet be destined to 
exercise throughout the whole of the East. 
JOHN WILSON. 


Art. I1.—Discussions on the Doctrine of the Divine Wrath. 


De Ira Dei, scripsit ALBertus Ritscat, Bonn. 1859, 

Vom Zorn Gottes : eine Biblisch-Dogmatische Studie. Von R, Bartotowiir. 

[On the Wrath of God: a Biblico-Dogmatic Study. By R. Bartotowit.] 
In the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1861. P. 256, &c. 

Vom Zorne Gottes : ein Biblisch-Theologischer Versuch. Von Dr Ferpinanp 
Weser, &c. 

[On the Wrath of God: a Biblico-Theological Essay. By Dr Ferprnanp 
Wexner, &c.] Erlangen. 1862. 


F Theology is to answer its old Reformation definition as the 
disciplina contemplatrix wedded with the disciplina 
operatria, it is evident that one chief criterion of the success- 
ful prosecution of its aim will be the measure in which a proper 
equivalence is established, not only between what the Scrip- 
tures contain and what the creeds formulate, but also between 
what is for the purposes of science and what is for the uses of 
edification in the Church. The goal then set before this highest 
of man’s studies will be the substantiating of such a coincidence 
between the Biblical and the Systematic as shall also secure, 
not mere points of contact, but real bonds of correspondence 
between what is covered by the phrase dogmatic, and what 
comes under the term practical. And it cannot but be to 
their mutual loss and detriment when what is professed in the 
Churches as theoretic, and what is adopted as devotional, are 
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presented as unequal factors, when the language of the Con- 
fession and the language of the congregation are not as nearly 
identical as is consistent with their several objects, or when 
any marked hiatus is permitted to appear between Theology 
as a science, and Theology as a practice. It will not be ques- 
tioned, however, that there are various matters of revelation 
which occupy a larger place in the forms of preaching, and in 
the expressions of the practical Christian life, than has yet 
been assigned to them in our doctrinal symbols and systems. 
And, in particular, it is obvious enough that there are certain 
conceptions of the Divine Character which have a much more 
prominent position given them in the Bible itself, and in the 
theology of the pulpit, than has yet been found for them in 
our institutes of divinity, and in the theology of the schools. 
This sufficiently apparent fact has been thrown into bolder 
relief through the impetus which the critical and historical 
investigation of the Scriptures has received in our own day. 
And thus the conviction has been deepened among the 
students of revealed truth, that one of the most important 
services which could be rendered to religious thought, and 
one for which our doctrinal literature to some extent still 
waits, would be to revise and supplement our Dogmatic 
Theology on the basis of a purely Biblical Theology. This 
would involve a‘ fresh and circumstantial exposition of the 
Divine Love, Wrath, Jealousy, Holiness, Sorrow, Sympa- 
thy, Mercy, Truth, and other attributes, not on speculative 
grounds,—but in the free light of the expression given them 
in the definite terms and the historical order of the Scriptures. 
For this kind of service ample preparation is being made by 
the labours of those divines who have devoted themselves to 
the examination of special Biblical ideas since the period when 
that branch of inquiry which has been designated Biblical 
Theology, or Biblical Dogmatics, first took rank as an inde- 
pendent science. And that advantage would hereby accrue 
at once to the éeweia and to the *g%%s in Theology should be 
clear enough. For while such revision would by no means 
point to the unsettling of anything belonging to the well- 
established foundations of the faith, it would bring real gain, 
in so far as it might complement certain general doctrinal 
positions, and assert for some of those forms of truth, which 
VOL, XX.—NO. LXVII. Cc 
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seem to have the most immediately practical uses, that com- 
parative importance in our systems which they appear to 
possess in Scripture itself. 

Among the various attributes or qualities of the Godhead 
to which we have alluded, none more imperatively demands 
such independent and particular handling than the one with 
which the treatises heading this paper deal. For the merely 
occasional and cursory treatment which has hitherto been be- 
stowed upon the doctrine of the Divine Wrath in our bodies 
of Divinity is far from tallying with the extensive space it fills 
in the Word of God, or with the large use made of it in the 
pulpit for the practical necessities of edification. It lies at the 
root of many weighty subjects of theological inquiry, such as 
the nature of sin, the meaning of sacrifice, the import of 
Christ’s sufferings, the doctrine of the last things, and the 
like. And in especial it is so intimately bound up with the 
whole Scripture revelation of man’s restoration, that it can- 
not but impair the accuracy and completeness of our appre- 
hensions on that subject, if we fail to view the Mediator’s 
work, and the Divine method of reconciliation, in the relations 
which they sustain to the Wrath of God, no less than to His 
Love and Righteousness. Nevertheless, although it carries us 
into some of the deepest problems in Christian doctrine, and 
although both the Old Testament and the New are occupied 
with the phraseologies of the Divine Wrath more largely than 
with those of any other attribute, except, perhaps, the Love 
and the Holiness, and although its occurrences are so surpris- 
ingly numerous as most unmistakably to indicate that it 
belongs to the very substance and tissue of Scripture, com- 
paratively little attention has been paid to the theme. Very 
generally the idea of making any inquiry, of an exact and 
specific kind, into the nature of the Divine Wrath has been 
simply set aside as needless or impracticable ; or the investiga- 
tion has been emptied of its due importance by the foregone 
conclusion,that when the Bible employs terms of Angerin refer- 
ence to the Godhead, it means something different from what 
it patently expresses; or, when these phrases have been 
accepted as denoting something real and proper in the Deity, 
that something has been confined to the outer Being, or Peri- 
phery of God,—to that side of His Being on which He stands 
in relation to created objects. So far as it has been subjected 
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to anything like systematic examination, the results arrived at 
have been extremely various. Thus, for instance, so early as 
the second century, we find Marcion, with the sharp distinc- 
tion which he drew between goodness and severity, erecting 
the God of judicial vengeance and displeasure into a kind of 
secondary Deity irreconcilable with the God of benignity ; 
while his great antagonist, the Apologist of Carthage,’ vin- 
dicated for the Divine nature a true susceptibility of the feel- 
ing of anger, and maintained such to be necessary for the reality 
of the attribute of justice in the Godhead. Somewhat later, 
as the opponent of Stoic and Epicurean dogmas, Lactantius* 
taught in chaste and transparent Latinity that, if God can be 
moved with grace and kindness, he must also possess the 
capacity of indignation ; while Augustine elevated the notion 
of the imperturbability of the Divinity into a position of such 
commanding significance, as led him to make the ira very 
much one and the same thing with the vindicta* And as 
one method of dealing with these emphatic phraseologies of 
anger has been to regard them as mere synonyms for the 
punitive righteousness, so another principle, appearing and 
reappearing in most periods and schools of theology, has 
been to treat them as picturesque metonyms in which the 
cause is put for the effect, so that the égy7 might stand for the 
ryzweia, In more recent times, too, the old error which Ter- 
tullian had to combat, has been revived in the balder type 
of German Rationalism, with its reproduction of a supposed 
contradiction between the Deity of the Law and the Deity of 
the Gospel, and, as in the case of Wegscheidert and others of 
that grade, with its resolution of these bold and vexatious 
terms of displeasure and vengeance into the crude, though 
pictorial anthropopathisms of an uncultured and unscientific 
age. There are those again, like Ritschl* of Bonn, who pro- 
nounce it simply impossible for us to learn much or anything 
of the nature of anger in God, and set the attempt summarily 
aside by the assertion,.solvi non posse cogitatione theologica 
eam questionem quid sit ira in Deo; while, with respect to 
what is revealed under that name in Scripture, their allega- 


1 Tertullian, Contra Marcionem, i., 26, &e. 2 See his De Jra, c. v., &e. 
3 Thus in the De Civitate, ix. 5. 

* See his famous Dogmatics of Rationalism, the Jnstitutiones, p. 295. 

5 De Ira Dei, p. 23. 
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tion is that this can have no bearing either on man’s natural 
estute, or on the Redeemer’s work of reconciliation, but is to be 
relegated to the date of the last judgment as something which 
only the final rejectors of grace can experience. There is yet 
another position held by those, like Beck' of Tiibingen, who 
give a far more satisfactory account of the actual language of 
Scripture, and uphold a certain reality for this conception of 
the Wrath, but still explain it as only marking God’s contact 
with the world, and deny that it can enter into His inner 
Being or genuine personal life, on the ground that He does 
not enter into connection with the world in respect of His 
transcendental Being. And while thus, in many various ways, 
some have sought to divest it of its positive import, and to 
resolve it into something else, either into mere effects, or into 
some other affection or quality or attribute, on the supposi- 
tion that it may prove incompatible with certain powers or 
dispositions which they deem essential to the perfection of the 
Divine nature, others have scarce less unfortunately stripped 
it of its exact Scriptural character, and its proper, independent 
force, in so far as the very effort to substantiate its reality in 
opposition to all merely figurative interpretations, has some- 
times led them to equalise it in so unqualified a sense with the 
love of God, as to leave no room for an ultimate judicial separa- 
tion between the righteous and the unrighteous, and to intro- 
duce the dogma of a final universal restoration. 

The very remarkable diversity of opinion which thus shews 
itself at once in the Patristic literature and in more recent 
continental discussions, and which might be illustrated at 
much greater length if the works of the later Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, and the Reformation Divines were brought under 
review, is itself proof sufficient that there is an important field 
of inquiry still to be wrought here by the exegete and the 
theologian. Anda glance into any of those writings in our 
own language which deal with the great question of the 
Atonement will only deepen the impression that it would be 
a real gain if we could reach more definite apprehensions on 
this subject. Thus, if we go back upon the Puritan theology, 
we find that very considerable account is made of it there, 
but that this takes mainly a practical and hortatory form. 


? See his ‘‘ Christliche Lehrwissenschaft,” p. 544, &c. 
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Owen,' for example, handles it probably with greater fulness 
and precision, and in a more strictly Biblical method, than 
any other scholar of that position. But even his treatment 
of the theme is more of an incidental than of a special nature; 
and the result which he arrives at in his “ Dissertation on 
Divine Justice” is, that the Divine Anger denotes such things 
as the effects of Anger and the will of punishment, and is, in 
short, very much another expression for the Justice. The case 
is similar with the most representative theologian of a very 
different School, Richard Hooker’ In the paragraphs which 
he devotes to the question of Satisfaction, that Master in 
English Dogmatics has to consider this idea of Anger in God ; 
but the utmost that he attempts is simply to express his agree- 
ment with Basil and Augustine, and to explain it as a synonym 
for the “revenge which He taketh upon sinners.” The illus- 
trious Cambridge Orientalist,’ again, in discussing the Article 
on Christ’s Descent to Hell, is at pains to shew that, in bear- 
ing men’s sins, the Mediator satisfied God’s justice, but that 
the wrath which He had to sustain was the devil’s, and not 
God’s ; and yet, although he has not a little to say there about 
this Anger in God, he offers no definition, and leaves us un- 
certain whether it meant anything else to him than the woes 
of the finally lost. Even in the Works of Jonathan Edwards,‘ 
where the problem of Christ’s relation to the Wrath of God in 
His substitutionary standing is made the subject of direct 
investigation, we fail to find anything like that particular 
examination of the Scriptural representation of the quality 
itself which we might naturally look for. And if we select 
some of those volumes which belong more properly to our 
own time, and represent various theological tendencies pre- 
sently in operation, the same defect of anything beyond a 
merely occasional inquiry into this great Biblical conception 
forces itself on our notice. Thus the late acute Archbishop 
of the Irish Episcopal Church,’ in urging certain objections 
against the doctrine of Imputed Righteousness, disposes of the 


1 See his Works, vol. x. p. 542, &c., Goold’s edition. 

2 « Ecclesiastical Polity,” Book vi. ch. v. 3. 

3 Lightfoot’s Works, by Pitman, vol. vi. p. 18, &c. 

* See, in especial, how this holds good of the Treatise on the Satisfaction 
for Sin. 

*Whately’s ‘‘ Difficulties of St Paul,” p. 189, &c. 
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whole question of the Divine Wrath by curtly observing in a 
note, that “there are many writers who never think of remind- 
ing their readers, and, indeed, appear to have themselves gra- 
dually learnt to forget that wrath is attributed to the Deity 
only in a figurative, not in a literal, sense.” In like manner, 
the English Non-conformist, Dr Pye Smith,’ is of opinion that, 
because the method of grace is “the pure and sole emanation 
of the Father’s infinite, eternal, and unchangeable Love,” it 
must follow that the terms anger, indignation, wrath, &c., are 
“the best calculated to produce a just sense of the evil of sin, 
and many other salutary feelings,” although they are yet care- 
fully to be understood as expressing only “ modes of the divine 
administration, and effects of the divine counsels, but not affec- 
tions operating upon the divine Nature, nor changes in it.” 
The able Donellan Lecturer on the Atonement,’ again, who 
seems to have a much juster apprehension of the real im- 
port of these Biblical phrases, and offers some judicious re- 
marks on the service which they render in describing the 
objective effects of sin, still does not venture to suggest any 
less general account of such language than this—“ that fairly, 
though inadequately, it expresses the truth implied in every 
sacrifice,—namely, that besides that subjective obstacle which 
sin presents to the reconciliation of the sinner to God, there 
are antecedent and objective barriers in the nature of the 
divine government which prevent any repentance or amend- 
ment, in and by itself, being sufficient to restore the normal 
relation of man to God.” If we look into the literature of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the subject, we shall see the same 
process repeated,—the idea of wrath being silently exchanged 
for something else, and such explanations being offered as this 
by Oxenham, that “ it is the perfect holiness of God, which is 
one with Himself, that is outraged by sin, and then becomes 
what is frequently called in Scripture His indignation or 
anger.” And once more, if we take the writings of some of 
those thinkers under consideration, who are understood to 
occupy a certain attitude of antagonism to the accepted doc- 
trine of the Churches, we trace the same element of indecision 
in many of their declarations on this theme. Thus the diffi- 


1 “* Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ,” p. 130. 
? Macdonnel on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Atonement,” p. 95, &c. 
* “* Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” p. 71. 
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culties which are urged against the received doctrine of the 
Atonement by men like John M‘Leod Campbell, Horace 
Bushnell, and Frederick Robertson, are familiar enough ; 
and the sharpness of the antithesis in which they establish 
themselves toward what they deem to be repugnant to the 
grace of the Divine character in orthodox teaching, is suffi- 
ciently patent. Yet they have all to provide some sort of 
place, however variable, for this great conception of the Divine 
Wrath. And we find the first’ of these authors describing 
“Christ’s expiatory confession of our sins” as one which 
“combined with acknowlegment of the righteousness of the 
divine wrath against sin, hope for man from that love of God 
which is deeper than that wrath—in truth, originating it— 
determining its nature, and justifying the confidence, that its 
righteousness being responded to, and the mind which it ex- 
presses shared in, that wrath must be appeased ;” while the 
second,’ although denying the necessity of “any compensation 
at all to God’s justice for the release of transgression,” still 
maintains the existence of a “deep wrath-principle in God, 
as in all moral natures, that puts him down upon wrong, and 
girds Him in avenging majesty for the infliction of suffering 
upon wrong ;” and the third,’ when dealing with the simple 
exposition of Scripture, uses language as strong as most would 
be disposed to employ, and declares that “there can be nothing 
more false, unphilosophical, and unscriptural” than to allege 
that “there is no wrath in God towards sinners,” and nothing 
more perilous than “to explain away, as a mere figure of 
speech, those passages which speak of God as angry with 
sin.” 

Not without good reason, therefore, is the statement ven- 
tured, that the Biblical doctrine of the Divine Wrath has 
received very inadequate attention, and that what has been 
attempted in the way of investigating it as a distinct idea of 
revelation has not been enough to remove a certain sense of 
hesitation, and inconstancy, and confusion which still marks 
the current theological handling of the subject. Of late, how- 
ever, it has begun to claim and to obtain a worthier place, and 
many of the scholars of Germany have shewn a better recog- 

1«*The Nature of the Atonement,” p. 147. 


2 “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” pp. 217, 219. 
3 «« Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthians,” p. 403, &c. 
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nition of its importance. With the exception of the old trea- 
tise by Lactantius, entitled “De Ira Dei,” and addressed to 
Donatus, the discussions named at the head of this Paper are 
probably the only formal monographs on this topic. But in 
many of the German systems of Dogmatics, as well as in other 
works belonging properly to the realm of Biblical Theology, 
it is made the subject of detailed examination in a manner 
somewhat better correspondent with the extension and value 
assigned to it in Scripture.’ And the fact that the Reconcil- 
ing Work of Christ is so much the hinge of present controver- 
sies, will be enough to secure for it greater attention. For the 
position will surely be a strange one, if we make the idea of 
propitiation bulk so largely in our doctrinal statements of 
that work, and yet content ourselves with very indefinite 
notions of the wrath which underlies that conception as its 
foundation. These three treatises by Ritschl, Bartolomai, and 
Weber furnish a very good view of the field over which the 
discussion may stretch. They have all their several excel- 
lences, although the third is by far the most complete. The 
questions involved in the investigation, and handled more or 
less fully from three different standpoints in these composi- 
tions, are of the weightiest. They are such as these—Is this 
Biblical idea of Wrath in God to be understood in a real or in 
a metaphorical sense? Is it only an Old Testament notion, 
inconsistent with the higher teaching of the New{ Does 
Scripture shew us anything of its Nature ? What is its con- 
nection with the Love of God? How does it stand related to 
other attributes, such as the Righteousness, the Holiness, the 
Mercy, the Jealousy? What bearing has it upon the doc- 
trines of original sin, satisfaction, future retribution, &e. % 
Whether, and in what sense, did Christ bear this Wrath? All 
that we can attempt at present is simply to follow some of the 
tracks struck out for us here, and indicate one or two of the 
main lines along which the discussion moves. 

The inquiry in view, it needs scarcely be explained, is in 
the first instance Biblical, and not Dogmatic or Speculative. 


1 We may refer specially to Lange’s ‘‘ Positive Dogmatik,” Philippi’s 
‘**Kirchliche Glaubensleltre,’ Thomasius’s ‘‘Christi Person und Werk,” 
Frank’s ‘‘Theologie der Concordienformel,” Rothe’s ‘‘ Dogmatik” and 
‘*Ethik,” Beck’s ‘‘ Lehrwissenschaft,” Schoberlein’s ‘‘Grundlehren des 
Heils,” Hofmann’s ‘‘ Schriftbeweis,” and various Papers by Gess. 
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There is, however, one point of speculative interest which 
meets us on the threshold, and which, although Dorner indeed 
has made one important contribution to it, has not risen into 
such prominence in Continental as in British controversies. 
We refer, of course, to the debated question as to the relation 
subsisting between the human morality and the divine. On 
this the Manselian position seems in brief to be, that the moral 
energies may not be invariable qualities; that as we, being 
finite, are incompetent to conceive the infinite and absolute, 
these moral virtues may be different in God from what we 
think them to be; that the human morality even in its highest 
elevation is neither “identical with, nor adequate to measure 
the absolute morality of God ;” that there is indeed a common 
principle running through these moralities, but this principle 
is not human morality in any proper sense, but morality divested 
of the human element; and that God has given us truths de- 
signed to be “ regulative and not speculative,” in other words, 
“not to satisfy the reason, but to guide the practice ; not to tell 
us what God is in His absolute nature, but what He wills us 
to think of Him in our finite being.” Such a theory would 
undoubtedly foreclose all such inquiries, at least on their 
deeper side. But there is too much involved in it to incline 
us to give it a very ready subscription. For, as Goldwin 
Smith’ has very aptly shewn, to regard the truths of revela- 
tion as regulative in this exclusive sense, would be to make 
those manifestations of God which now form the basis of all 
religion, no real manifestations, but mere “rules of thought 
and feeling imposed upon us by asupreme Will.” And there- 
with both morality and religion would become uncertain 
qualities. The very faith in immortality would lose some- 
thing of its strength. For if we can know nothing of the 
Divine justice, or know only that it may be something wholly 
different from the human justice, what reason have we to 
suppose that this justice in God will move Him to correct in 
the future what is felt amiss in the present? And if the 
notes of character in God bear no resemblance to the same in 
man, but may possibly be the very reverse of what they are 
understood to be in our ideas, the moral attributes become 
unrealities to us; and we only use forms of speech which may 
have no corresponding substances when we speak of God’s good- 
1 See the criticism in his ‘‘ Rational Religion.” 
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ness, righteousness, &c. In short, the logical issue of such a 
theory would be either sheer nescience on the highest of all 
themes, or the conception of a God of mere power. If, there- 
fore, it bears, as it appears to do, that there is between the 
human attributes and the divine a difference not only incal- 
culable in degree but also absolute in kind, we must decline 
acceptance of this doctrine of the Limits of Religious Thought. 
And believing that, while incompetent mayhap to conceive 
the abstractions termed the Infinite and the Absolute, we are 
not incompetent to conceive of a Being who has Infinity attach- 
ing to his attributes, we proceed on the principle that the 
human morality and the divine are in kind, though not in 
degree, identical; that the former points correctly, however 
tremulously, to the latter; that there is a real analogy be- 
tween the qualities of character in God and those in man; 
and that the moral attributes are in essence the same in God 
as in our ideas. 

With this initial understanding, the method to be pursued 
becomes clear enough; and in the main, it is rightly followed 
in the Essays before us. We have not then to begin with 
some abstract notion of what wrath in the Divine Nature must 
be. But we start with the concrete fact of the human wrath, 
and with the phraseologies used of it in Scripture, and reason 
upwards from these to the Divine. For if man has been made 
originally in the image of God, universal and essential attri- 
butes in the former must have their archetypes in the latter. 
And as it is only in God’s Love that love in general will 
be seen in its full ideal, so is it only in God’s Wrath that 
wrath in general will be recognised in its perfect nature. In 
any inquiry of the present character, therefore, we must pro- 
ceed, as Weber very correctly indicates (p. 10, &.), not by the 
via negationis, but by the via eminentie, taking the affec- 
tion as it exists in man, marking off the circumstantial from 
the original and essential in it, and, under the guiding light of 
Scripture, rising from that to the conception of the Divine. 
And it is all the more needful to keep this definition of the 
plan, obvious enough as it may seem, steadily in view, because, 
in point of fact, we can trace much of the erroneous or defec- 
tive in the positions assumed by many of the older theologians 
back to a fundamental misconception of the method, in virtue 
of which they set out with some @ priori idea of the Being of 
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God that led them to adopt the devices of metaphor, accom- 
modation, substitution, and the like, in order to keep up any 
manner of harmony between that antecedent notion and the 
actual language of Scripture; while, having at the same time 
to give some account of these supposedly figurative terms, and 
to recognise now and again something more behind them 
than mere lively turns of speech, they could only surmount 
the difficulty by the arbitrary introduction of some other 
quality of mind or some mode of action which seemed more 
accordant with the speculative definition they had erected for 
themselves,—putting the effectus for the affectus, the suppli- 
cium for the ira, the xé?.c0¢ for the évyués, and so forth. 

To what result, then, will the method indicated lead us on the 
subject of the Nature of this Wrath in God? The question of 
paramount importance is this,—When Scripture speaks of 
God’s anger, indignation, provocation, &c., does it intend some- 
thing proper and positive? Does it point to some affection 
or sensibility in God—to something real and not merely figur- 
ative? And when we say something veal, we mean something 
essentially analogous to what we apprehend as wrath in man. 
Now, it is alleged against the real conception of wrath in 
God, that anger, as humanly understood, is a thing unworthy 
of the Deity. But it is evident that any such assertion must 
be called upon to explain itself somewhat more precisely. 
For it may contain a mere begging of the question. To hold 
that there may be in God a proper wrath essentially analo- 
gous to man’s, is certainly not to make the two in all respects 
one and the same. We have to distinguish here between the 
essence and the accident. We have to ask whether, in fact no 
less than in thought, we may separate the latter from the for- 
mer in the present instance as in others, like the love, where 
the process is not questioned ; and if we can abstract sin and 
infirmity as accidents, there is nothing unworthy of God in 
this wrath. In general terms (it will be defined more exactly 
as we advance), it becomes then the active energy of the will 
of God roused against what opposes it,—the self-vindicating 
attitude of the Divine mind called forth by contradiction. 
We may call it, even under this definition, a dos. But, be- 
fore it can be summarily set aside on that account, it must 
first be proved that a wdéos has not its separable elements of 
essence and accident, or that, in what is native to it, it must 
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needs be inconsistent with the perfections of a personal Deity. 
For the circumstances of surprise, agitation, and the like, 
which accompany the 7dés in us, may be abstracted from what 
we conceive to be the zééos in God, and yet there may subsist 
in it something as real for God’s nature as for ours. Of course 
it is admitted that Scripture speaks, to a certain extent, anthro- 
popathically of this as well as other dispositions of the Divine 
Nature. It must be so, to some measure, with the whole 
revelation of God, because if Scripture is to speak to us at all 
intelligibly, it must do so in a manner comformable to our 
limited capacities and inadequate language. But when this 
principle of anthropopathism is applied beyond a certain de- 
finable point, it becomes simply the exercise of a caprice which 
substitutes for this and that term something else imagined to 
be worthier, causing the pena, for example, to slip into the 
place of the ira. Granting that those phraseologies of indig- 
nation, &c., are used after the manner and measure of men, it 
does not surely follow that their meaning is changed into 
something else. Figurative terms are not used to destroy or 
weaken a person’s meaning, but to make it clearer; and the 
Bible does not use anthropopathic terms on the subject of the 
Wrath, any more than on that of the Love, in such a way as to 
negative its reality. Besides, we have abundant grounds of a 
more positive nature to the same effect. For human conviction 
and experience are not against, but in favour of, the possibility 
of a real and yet innocent, or rather righteous, anger in man; 
and what is there to hinder our rising from such a fact in man 
to something analogous in God? Plato could recognise in 
anger nothing less than a necessary part of human virtue ; and 
throughout the Republic this position is urged in terms so 
strong as to have tempted some of our English moralists to 
modify the phrase employed, and call it the “ spirited element ” 
instead of the “irascible part.” But the speculations of the 
Greek thinker receive in this matter their due homologation 
from the truest Christian philosophy; and Butler’ has vindi- 
cated, no less emphatically than the Master of the Academy, a 
place for the évuzoedé; in a moral nature, and has shewn not 
only how in itself it is a thing indifferent, but also how it has 
certain important offices to discharge in any moral system, in 
serving as “a balance to the weakness of pity,” and as a 
* See his Sermons, Carmichael’s edition, pp. 126, 128. 
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“ eounterpoise to possible excess in another part of our nature.” 
And this testimony of human conviction and experience finds 
its seal in revelation, which does admit the possible existence, 
even in man, of a wrath of an approvable character, and does 
not represent it as always and necessarily a sin or an infirmity. 
We grant that Scripture usually exhibits man’s wrath as repre- 
hensible. The Old Testament warns us to “cease from anger 
and forsake wrath,” and the New Testament places it among the 
“ works of the flesh” (Ps. xxxvii. 8; Gal. v. 20; cf. also Eccles. vii. 
9; Prov. xxix. 22; Jasi. 20; Eph. iv. 31, &c.). But although 
this is the prevailing representation, it indicates very clearly 
that the evil in it is the accident. Thus in the case of Moses 
rising wroth against the idol-worshippers, and breaking the 
tables of stone, and again in his attitude towards Korah and his 
company, as well as in the instances of Elijah, Phinehas, Nehe- 
miah, &c., we have examples of a righteous wrath. And in 
harmony with these, we have the express injunction, “Be ye 
angry and sin not” (Eph. iv. 26)—a sentence which implies a 
prohibition, not of anger absolutely, but of a particular kind 
of anger, namely, one tending, through undue indulgence, to 
sinfulness. It bears that there may be an approvable wrath ; 
while the subjoined clause, “ Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” at the same time intimates that, although this 
righteous anger is a possible thing, it is yet one hard to realise, 
as moving within very narrow limits, and as all too ready, by un- 
due protraction and the like, to overleap the mark of good and 
enter the tract of evil.’ Thus the Bible recognises an anger 
which a man not only may but ought to cherish; and if we 
reason from this up to the divine, we cannot argue against the 
reality of wrath in God on the ground that all wrath is neces- 
sarily evil or weak. But besides this, we have the positive 
fact to point to—that Christ was capable of exhibiting this 
feeling. And as the Incarnation shews in general, that in 
what is essential to human nature, there is no absolute incom- 


1 Modern exegetes have shewn a nicer appreciation of this precept than 
the ancient, as may be seen by comparing, ¢.g., Chrysostom or Theophylact 
with any of the better commentaries of our own time. Harless explains it 
thus, ‘‘ Ziirnet in der rechten Weise, ohne dass ihr siindiget.” Matthies gives, 
‘* Wenn ihr ziirnet, so lasst es nicht zur Stinde kommen.”’ Butler (Sermon viii.) 
makes it, ‘‘ Though ye be angry, sin not,” and holds that ‘‘there is here 
evidently a distinction made between anger and sin ; between the natural 
passion and sinful anger.” 
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patibility between it and the divine nature ; so if we can say 
that any quality, such as wrath, is something proper and 
original in our nature, and as such taken to himself by the 
Son of man, we can conclude that there is nothing absolutely 
inconsistent between it and the divine being. Among others, 
there are, of course, two great passages which come under con- 
sideration here, viz., Mark iii. 5, where the ascription is most 
precise, “And when he had looked round about on them with 
anger (usr’ dgy%s)”; and John xi. 33, where our English Ver- 
sion, “ He groaned in the spirit and was troubled,’ certainly 
fails to do justice to the remarkable words of the original 
(iveBoujouro ry mrvetwars nai érdgatey tavrdv) in respect of both 
verbs. For as the troubling here is a troubling of Himself, 
and as the groaning here is the index, not of sorrow, but of 
indignation,—the pregnant, évSgimujouro, bearing the constant 
sense of wrath and rebuke,—this notable sentence really im- 
ports that, as He witnessed the sad testimony then before Him 
to the power of death as the fruit of sin, the Prince of Life was 
fired with indignation against that baleful work and usurping 
presence, and shewed the signs of the quick, wrothful feeling 
flaming within Him by a visible agitation—an agitation, how- 
ever, which, though so real and so powerful, was still truly a 
self-troubling,—no emotion surprising and overmastering Him, 
but one called forth sympathetically by the act of His own 
will. Human nature as found in its perfection in Christ had 
its place for wrath, and that wrath in His soul was in no way 
nnworthy of, or incompatible with, the divinity in Him, The 
image of God, now marred in man, is seen in its ideal in the 
Son of Man; and those qualities of our nature which we behold 
reproduced in their purity in Him, point in us truly, however 
inadequately, to their analogues in the divine nature,—only 
with this difference, that in God and in the God-man, there 
is the abstraction of all sinful infirmity, as well as the removal 
of all limitation save self-limitation. And in addition to all 
this, we have to observe, that the Bible nowhere draws any 
acute distinction between the expressions it gives to man’s 
wrath and those it gives to God’s, but employs the wonderful 
variety of terms which it contains for the representation of 
this idea, in the~case of the human anger and the divine 
together, in a way so indiscriminate as to offer a primd facie 
warrant for inferring an essential analogy between the two, 
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giving no hint that what it means to be taken really in the 
one case, is to be taken only figuratively in the other, and 
not only describing men as adopting such phraseologies when 
led to speak of God, but putting them boldly in the mouth of 
God Himself, as chosen by Him for the true and serviceable 
exponents of His own nature and action (Exodus xxxii. 10; 
Psalm xcv. 2; Isaiah lx. 10, &c.)—a fact so significant that 
Bartolomii sees in it enough of itself to convince him that 
there must be more intended than an arbitrary human method 
of speech which may be without any objective correspondent. 
Although, therefore, many of the great names of antiquity are 
ranged on the other side,—Chrysostom, for,example (on Psalm 
vii.), pronouncing thus positively, dey) rod dod ob awdbos GAAG 
rimwgia xai x6raerz, and Gregory (Nazianzenus, Orat. xxxvii.) 
declaring that in God rd xordZew rd bgyi€eodas rerorqxamer, and 
Basil (Cesariensis, on Isaiah v.) making it a matter of piety 
not to take either the évués or the ézy4 in a proper sense, but 
to understand them as roma? gwva/, and others too numerous 
to specify, holding by the same bald thesis—this theory of 
metaphor and accommodation seems altogether too superficial 
to answer the facts of the case, and on grounds such as have 
been indicated, we find reason enough to maintain that these 
Scripture terms of wrath are to be accepted really and not 
figuratively, and that with certain great differences, dependent 
on the difference of the subjects, wrath in God is essentially 
analogous to wrath in man. 

Granting, however, that the reality of the conception is 
established to this general effect, the question rises, Can we 
gather from Scripture anything more precise as to the nature 
of the Divine wrath? Now, it is certainly the case that the 
scriptural representation runs very generally in the description 
of things exterior to the divine mind,—the workings of con- 
science, death, the ills of life, the vanity of the creature, the 
shortness of life, &c. Witness especially the dirge-like appeal 
of Psalm xc. 7, 9,“ We are consumed in thine anger (P83) 
and by thy wrath (7992) are we troubled :” “ for all our days 
are passed away in thy wrath (79}392).” We find certain 
limits proposed for its duration, and a period specially desig- 
nated as the day of wrath. We have it exhibited too asa 
condition under which we are born (Eph. ii. 3); we read of a 
wrath that abideth (John iii, 36), and of a wrath yet to come 
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(4 korcoutvn, 4 wéAAoven; 1 Thess. i. 10; Matt. iii. 7). And so 
far is this wrath, in any of these great forms of its revelation, 
from being something confined to the Old Testament, that it 
is rather only in the New that it takes its severest colouring, 
the 27% rod ésod intensifying into the égy4 rod dgviov, and the 
mutoa OF Husoas boys into the juéga 4 meydan ris boyiig. But 
while there can be no doubt that it is the habit of the Bible 
writers often to give great prominence to its connection with 
certain visible and tangible effects, the question is, whether, 
when we speak of the reality of the conception, we have 
warrant to carry the wrath actually into the mind of God, and 
to posit a true affectus behind the effectus, and that too an 
affectus analogous, in all that is essential to its constitution, 
to the affection in man’s mind. Now, in our wrath, as in all 
human affections,’ we can distinguish two things,—a receptive 
side and a communicative, the susceptibility itself and the 
reaction prompted by it, the feeling excited and the self- 
vindicating determination assumed by the mind. The phrases 
most habitually employed in Scripture for the expression of 
wrath imply this discrimination of two factors. In the Old 
Testament they are such as these,—)S, 9M, 98 ‘70, 48 Hn, 
AX nin, &., all based on the notion of the fiery-breathing, 
which is one of the signs of passion; less frequently oyd and ASP 
with the radical idea of foaming ; and also 773¥, which denotes 
originally the ebullitio, as the others the proflatio and effusio. 
Akin to these are the New Testament éyués and égy4; and thus 
all are terms embodying the notion of a strong emotion of the 
inner man verifying itself outwardly, and the commonest idea 
Scripture thus offers of wrath is that of a fire burning inwardly 
and bursting forth on what opposes it. Now, if a real analogy 
is intended between the human and the divine, we shall find 
the Biblical expressions point (with deduction of such differ- 
ences as sin, infirmity, and limitation, due to the differences of 
the powers of the minds or subjects) to both these sides in 
God. And so it clearly is. God in His wrath is called expressly 
ndaix WN (Deut iv. 24), and wig xaravarioxov (Heb. xii. 29); and we 


Of course we are not dealing here with any distinctions which may be 
drawn on psychological grounds between affections, emotions, passions, &c. 
Having in view simply the Biblical inquiry, we use the term affection merely 
to convey the idea of a sentiment or capacity really in the divine mind, and 
to avoid suggesting the disturbing notions of sin and infirmity, from which 
it is so difficult to extricate such a word as passion. 
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have sets of expressions which speak of it both as a wrath of 
or in Jehovah, and as a wrath proceeding from Him, and 
again as a provocation (DY>), and further (as we shall notice 
immediately) as a jealousy ("8??). This comparison shews 
generally that Scripture ascribes quite freely to God both 
factors in the human anger, attributes to the divine person- 
ality, a real suceptibility or true movement of mind, and 
exhibits His wrath as something felt really within, penetrating 
into His inner being and personal life, expressing itself indeed 
externally, but at the same time consisting in something more 
than either a simple exertion of will or method of action which 
might proceed without the inner sensibility. And in this 
sense Lange,' no less than Weber, holds it to be an Affectus, 
that is to say, a movement or disposition composed of feeling 
and will, while he denies its title to rank as an attribute. 
This distinction, however, between two sides in the affec- 
tion (on which Butler’s remarks are also worth notice) requires 
a more exact exposition. For it isnot enough to speak simply 
of a passive and an active element, a capacity of receiving 
impressions, and a power of response to such. There might 
be both these, and yet no moral value might attach to the 
disposition. In point of fact, there is in the human affec- 
tion a reaction operating only by impulse. But there may 
also be in us a response, which, while truly wrathful, is 
the result, not of impulse, but of will, and for which, ac- 
cordingly, a moral value is to be claimed. We must distin- 
guish, in short, not merely between an active and a passive, 
but between a natural and a moral side. And this will 
introduce us somewhat further into the nature of the divine 
wrath. For those Biblical terms ascribe these two factors 
to God,—the inner capacity of receiving impressions, which 
Weber (who discusses this part of his subject with great ful- 
ness and care) calls the wrath-fire (Zorn-feuer), and which 
exhibits itself in external acts and signs, and the reaction, also 
of a strictly interior character, the moral response of mind, the 
deliberate self-vindicating attitude of will assumed toward 
what injures or opposes,—which is named by Weber the wrath- 
will (Zorn-wille). This deep inner moral side of the suscepti- 
bility or affection appears further to be identified very closely 
1 See his article on the Zorn Gottes in Herzog’s ‘‘ Real-Encyclopadie.” 
VOL, XX.—NO, LX XVII. D 
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with the Jealousy of God. And it is through this pregnant 
conception of the Jealousy that we gain a clearer insight into 
the nature of the Wrath. For this carries us at once to the 
confines of the Love, which must be taken as constituting the 
very life or essence of the divine Being, at least to such an 
effect that whatever is not of love or in concord with it cannot 
belong to the Being of God. 
* We have thus two great definitions of God now in view, 
which seem to stand in antagonism to each other, viz., dsés 
aydrn toriv and 6 be6¢ jut ie xaravars‘oxw. The question before 
is, how these two, God is love and God is a consuming fire, are 
to be harmonised. And the answer is, that the vinculum is 
found in this conception of the Jealousy. Through that medial 
factor, the wrath is seen to be of Love or accordant with it. 
The capital passage here is Deut. iv. 24, where the one is 
given as exegetical of the other: “The Lord thy God is a con- 
suming fire, even a jealous God (83? by m2akk wx); and other 
passages (Zech. viii. 2; Ezek. xvi. 38, xxxvi. 6, xxxviii. 19, &c.), 
place the two in such juxtaposition that sometimes they 
appear well-nigh synonymous, and sometimes the jealousy 
seems given as the operative cause of the wrath. Now that 
this jealousy, which is also clearly presented as something 
real in God, and (with the abstraction of those accidents of 
distressing and suspicious feeling which are associated with 
our ideas of it) as essentially of the same kind in the Divine 
mind as in the human, is exhibited there as a certain energy 
of Love, is proved by the familiar comparison of God’s love 
to wedded love. This jealousy is, therefore, the Divine love 
bearing no rival, demanding a perfect response, asserting its 
disowned claims; in short, the love that will be loved, and that 
with an undivided affection, in turn. The human jealousy, 
however is two-sided; it may be the jealousy of tenderness, 
but it may also be the jealousy of repulsion or even of hate. 
The husband’s jealousy over the wife is his love craving a full 
return ; if that return is refused, the love will rise in a strong 
effort to recover, and becomes the jealousy that seeks and 
attracts; but if this recuperative effort is also dishonoured, this 
jealousy of attraction may pass over into the jealousy of repul- 
sion and hostility. So Scripture distinguishes very clearly 
between the jealousy for (2 M82?) and the jealousy against 
(3 7832p), e.g., Phinehas jealous for the Lord (Numb. xxv. 13), 
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and Rachel jealous against her sister (Gen. xxx. 1). Now 
this distinction again is applied as freely to the case of God as 
to that of man ; and we find such expressions as these, “I am 
jealous for Jerusalem” (Zech. i. 14), and, “They have moved me 
to jealousy with (or against) that which is not God” (Deut. 
xxxii, 21: 28 ND3 983). There are other passages also in 
which the love, the jealousy, and the wrath, are all three brought 
together with express indication of their mutual relations. Of 
these one of the aptest is Canticles viii. 6, where we have first 
the love strong as death, resistless in its claim upon its object as 
death upon man’s life; then the jealousy cruel or unyielding as 
the grave, refusing so absolutely to surrender love’s demand for 
sovereign possession; and then the coals of fire, the wrath- 
flame into which the jealousy kindles when that demand is 
finally withstood. Thus we see the jealousy in its close con- 
nection with the love and in its two grades—the jealousy which 
aims at recovery passing into the jealousy that bans what 
opposes love’s crave at last. And by this nexus we make the 
wrath reconcilable with the love, and relieve the two great 
definitions, God is love and God is a consuming fire, of their 
apparent antagonism. Or rather, through this medium we 
are helped to see how Wrath is not merely a possibility but a 
necessity in a God who is Personal, and whose Being is essen- 
tially Love, and how His being a consuming fire, instead of 
proving that He has no Love, proves that His Love is of the 
mightiest strength and earnestness. 

In order, however, to give anything like a complete exposi- 
tion of the Biblical view of the Divine Wrath, it would be 
necessary to examine the relations it is represented as bearing 
towards other attributes or qualities of the Divine Nature. 
Thus there are passages in which a striking connection with 
the Divine veracity is suggested. Thomasius accordingly 
sets the Love, the Holiness, and the Truth side by side as 
equipollent factors in the definition of the Divine Being, 
denying that the first has any more dominant a position than 
the others; and, while holding that these three interpenetrate 
each other, and form a full synthesis, he makes the Wrath 
specially the energy of the Holiness which is deemed to 
express the Divine Will, as the Love is the exponent of the 
Divine Life, and the Truth that of the Divine Knowledge.' 

1 See his Christi Person und Werk, i. 26 and 29. 
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Its associations with the Mercy and the Righteousness are also 
full of interest ; and the result to which Bartolomiii (p. 269) 
comes, appears to be that the Wrath is the antecedent quality, 
and that the Righteousness occupies a more derivative position, 
expressing a mode (Modalitat) of God’s united Love-and-Wrath- 
revelation. At present, however, we can only glance at the 
relation to the Holiness. And this is the most important con- 
sideration. For as there are passages deriving the Wrath from 
the Jealousy, there are others which take the Wrath or the 
Jealousy no less decidedly either from, or in intimate connection 
with, the Holiness. We refer, e.g., to Isaiah x. 17; Ezek. xxviii. 
22; Rev. xvi. 5-7: and above all to Joshua xxiv. 19: “He is 
an holy God, he is a jealous God” (813? D8 DAP pox). Now 
this is an element of essential value, because it shews that, 
however closely we may lead up the Wrath through the 
Jealousy to the Love, it need not follow that we bind our- 
selves to any denial of an eternal judicial condemnation. For 
however we may define the Holiness—whether as the merely 
negative notion of purity, God’s separation from all creaturely 
sin, or as the more positive notion of His separation from the 
creature as such, the quality which keeps Him on a platform 
of Being absolutely by Himself, elevating Him over all that is 
good as well as over all that is evil in the creature—we may 
take it, in a general sense, as ultimately the sign of the absolute- 
ness of His Being. If God therefore is Love, then God as 
Holy is absolute Love, the Love that demands undivided 
possession, and that as matter of absolute right. That Love 
prosecuting its impaired claims, and aiming at their recovery, 
is God’s Jealousy for or over the creature; that Jealousy 
asserting itself against antagonism, and vindicating its claim 
of right to Love denied is the Wrath; and, because a God who 
is not only Love, but absolute in His Love, cannot suffer either 
a rival in affection or a mockery of His rights, this Wrath may 
ultimately turn into the 782%, or Hate, which marks final re- 
jection. It is the failure to appreciate the importance of this 
relation to the Holiness as well as to the Jealousy that has led 
writers of very different positions equally astray as regards the 
connection of the Wrath with the Love. Bartolomai avers 
that if we make Love, in any paramount sense, the definition 
of the Divine Being, we cannot posit a real Wrath in the same 
nature. And Schéberlein, with a still less adequate conception 
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of the Love, would carry us to an ultimate universal restoration. 
Both err in failing to make due account of the fact that God is 
Holy and absolute in His Love. If we start, with Schéberlein, 
from the Love as the All in All of the Divine Being, and leave 
it at the same time undefined as the Pure and Sovereign Love, 
we can scarce escape the conclusion which he reaches. But 
when this missing link is supplied, we perceive that it is 
neither a necessary nor a valid procedure to predicate an 
amoxardsraci: eévrwv simply on the ground that God is Love. 

This Biblical correlation of the Wrath and the Love and 
the Holiness is of consequence in many ways. It makes it 
very plain that a Wrath, in the full reality of that positive 
affection, is not opposed to, but contained in, the Divine Love; 
which, indeed, is a fact that ought to be intelligible enough 
from a correct apprehension of Love’s own nature. Schenkel 
does but echo a shallow popular catchword, when he says that 
“a God who is angry is a God that loves not.” But the ana- 
logy of the human affections, no less than Scripture teaching, 
shews the very opposite conclusion—that God is angry because 
He loves. He would cease to be the Perfect Love were He 
incapable of shewing Himself wroth. A God without Love 
would be a God of pure indifference, or a God of sheer Hate. 
And a God without Wrath would be a God impersonal, a God 
of mere power, a God of a variable lenity or a crass repose 
which would make Him less than the Absolute,—but not a 
God of true and sovereign Love. For than Love there is 
nothing less akin to indifference or easy equanimity,—nothing 
more vehement and clamant. It is Love that makes God feel 
our enmities, and concern Himself about our rebellions, and 
be moved by our lovelessness; and all Love is like a fire 
which yields fostering warmth, but which also rises in scorch- 
ing flame. 

It is not needful for our present purpose to enter into those 
delicate questions which concern the ultimate and exhaustive 
definition of the Divine Being. If only we conceive the Love 
itself correctly, it matters little to this inquiry whether we 
take this Love as itself the absolute definition in such wise 
that all the other attributes shall be but phases of it, or say 
that these others—righteousness, holiness, &c.—are distinct 
and constant moods of mind co-ordinate with it. For whether 
we speak of God as Holy Love, or as Love and Holiness, and 
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whether we regard the Wrath to be simply related to the Love, 
or to be, as the energy of jealousy, directly of Love, or Love in 
an operation but one degree removed from its first action, we 
must take account of this factor of the holy, the absolute, the 
infinitely separate in this God whose name is Love. And 
with this in view, we may accept Schdberlein’s description of 
the Wrath as the Liebes-schmertz Gottes, God’s Love-pain, as 
both true and beautiful to a certain extent. For then we 
shall remember that this is the pain of a Love which has in- 
defeasible rights and sovereign claims,—a Love with a Majesty 
which must vindicate itself. 

Thus, if we hold the Divine Wrath in those relations in 
which Scripture itself expressly sets it,—on the one hand to 
the Jealousy, and on the other to the Holiness,—all will follow 
naturally. For then the Wrath will be, in the first instance, 
and above all, the will and effort through pain to recover: it 
will be a Jealousy prosecuting Love’s injured rights upon the 
creature. But, as these rights are absolute, it may also be a 
Jealousy securing the vindication of the Holy Lordship of that 
Love in the sheer extrusion, where else fails, of the unrespon- 
sive and loveless. And both these Biblical factors are neces- 
sary. For if the Wrath came from the Holiness only, it would 
realise itself in simple repulsion, in the immediate destruc- 
tion of the unholy from the presence of the Lord ; and if it 
came from the Love alone, it might leave us to infer its con- 
summation in a final universal salvation. But with this two- 
fold derivation or association, we can say, with Luther, that 
whatever its goal may be, Love beats strongly im it; for with- 
out Love, God would not care to move Himself with such sensi- 
bilities towards the creature’s evil. We can then read in it 
both the Jealousy which feels strongly for us and on account 
of us, and the Absolute Majesty which asserts its rights in 
the creature, and which cannot but vindicate in any case, be 
it by recovery or by rejection, its lordship over the creature. 


In this way, under the guidance mainly of Weber and Bar- 
tolomii, we interpret this Biblical conception of the Divine 
Wrath as bearing out a real and positive affection, with 
certain great relations,in the Divine Mind. It is obvious, 
however, that a representation which ascribes to it so com- 
plete a Reality, may very readily be supposed to underlie 
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grave difficulties. And from the earliest efforts of Theology, 
objections, both many and serious, have, in fact, been alleged 
against it, some of the most current of which may be briefly 
indicated. One leading class of such objections founds chiefly 
on supposed inconsistencies with the Abstract Being of God, 
and specially with the Divine Incorporeity, Blessedness, Im- 
mutability, Freedom, and Dignity. Origen and Augustine, 
for instance, concur in regarding the pure idea of the Being 
of God as implying an abstraction of everything like Wrath, 
on the ground that anything like a rdééog would be contradic- 
tory of God’s inner Rest and Felicity, and because, in their 
judgment, all affections are mere infirmities, over which God 
must be infinitely elevated. The argument here, therefore, is 
one drawn chiefly from the idea of the Divine Blessedness. 
Thus, in the 8th Homily on Jeremiah, Origen in effect affirms 
that God cannot have any genuine susceptibility of the feeling 
of wrath, but only seems to be angry, in order to call forth 
penitence—in short, only makes an angry face, as teachers do 
with children ; and the sum of statements made now and again 
in the Contra Celsum is, that although we use the phrase égya 
ésod, we mean no +ééos in Him, but only something expressive 
of a severer chastisement in men. Augustine, too, denies that 
the ira can be any feeling in God, because in his opinion the 
affection is necessarily a perturbatio, and, by consequence, 
something inconsistent with the ineffable tranquillitas. On 
Psalm ii. 5, to take one example out of many, he declares his 
judgment thus: Ivam autem et furorem domini Dei non 
perturbationem mentis debet intelligi sed vim qua justis- 
sime vindicat subjectam sibi ad ministerium universam 
creaturam. With him, therefore, it amounts very much to 
the vindicta ; and this vindicta, so far as it is exerted in 
time, he holds to be purely fatherly,—an ira consumma- 
tionis, which never becomes the ira conswmptionis—the 
wrath of utter perdition—till the judgment-day. In short, it 
appears that on this subject Augustine’s position corresponds 
very closely with that of Origen, who resolves the égy4 vir- 
tually into the d:asoivn cwrjgis in one of its operations. Only 
there is this difference, that while the latter regards all right- 
eousness as properly goodness, and denies the penal element 
either in the eternal or in the temporal judgments of God, 
making both chastisement, the former, although agreeing in 
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this definition of the temporal action, provides room for an 
eternal punishment, strictly so called, as involved in the doc- 
trine of election. To much the same effect, on the general 
subject, are the opinions of many others of the Fathers, both 
early and late. Thus Jerome (on Zech. i.) affirms that the 
iva Dei non perturbationem ejus significat qui non iras- 
citur, sed eorum merita atque peccata in quos ira Dei 
descevit ; and Chrysostom’s idea is conveyed in such oft-re- 
curring expositions as this, od duwig emi bso GAAG rd rimwgnrixéy, 
xai od rébog zoriv (Works, v. 262, Montf.). To these also, and 
specially to the dominant influence of Augustine, we can refer 
the rise and continuous prevalence of those anthropopathic 
interpretations which have characterised the Reformation 
Theology, as well as the Scholastic. For it is but an echo 
of these patristic utterances that is heard in such expressions 
of the older Lutheranism as this of Gerhard, Scriptura évbgwo- 
nado, tantum Deo iram tribuit, notatur enim vindicte 
divine effectus, non autem turbulentus Dei affectus (Loci ii. 
176). Nevertheless, that in the Wrath, as we have regarded 
it, there is nothing incompatible with God’s ever-equal Bless- 
edness, or with that Divine tranquillitas on which Augustine 
insists so largely, is clear from this single fact, among others, 
that it rises in the Divine Mind only because God Himself 
has determined to enter into a personal relation with the 
creature. For thus it ceases to be any blind turba, any com- 
motion or perturbation acting independently and surprising 
God, and becomes an experience proceeding from a relation 
_chosen and ruled by Himself,—an elevation rather than a 
perturbation of the powers of his inner life. And surely that 
provocation of God, which meets us so often in Scripture, does 
imply something more than a mere act or effect,—something 
felt by God, a susceptibility of receiving impressions from 
without, a sensibility under creaturely opposition, involving 
not a disturbance, indeed, but a heightened action of the 
capacities of His inner Being. Or is there any greater diffi- 
culty in taking the Wrath in this Real sense than in accept- 
ing a figurative rendering which virtually makes what the 
Bible names a Wrath im God to be a wrath or an evil in 
man ? . 

Under the operation of like anthropopathic prepossessions, it 
is argued that this reading of the Divine Wrath is inconsistent 
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with His Immutability. It is urged that, to think of God as 
now living in pure Love, and again as roused to Anger, and 
yet again as returning to His serene Love, implies a variable- 
ness in Mind. Here, however, all depends evidently upon the 
notion we form of the Divine Unchangeableness. A stiff, set 
equality of disposition may answer the old-world philosophies, 
but not the Biblical representations of a Personal God. Im- 
mobility and Immutability are two very different terms. 
When we are within the sphere of the Eternal, this Immuta- 
bility must be regarded as a sovereignly moral conception, 
which involves, not the absence of all movement in the inner 
life of God, but an ineffably unvarying identity of principle, 
along with which there may be the utmost manifoldness of 
movement. Our interpretation would make God mutable 
only if it made Him alternate between different moral prin- 
ciples in the evolution and revelation of His life—if it bore, 
for instance, that in action or affection He passed from good 
to evil. But if we maintain the identity of the Moral Life as 
in all things Love and Holiness, there may proceed round that 
ever constant pole the utmost possible variety of feeling and 
movement ; so that we must first prove that Wrath is some- 
thing essentially evil or feeble, before we can affirm, on the 
mere ground of its involving a movement in the Divine Life 
or Mind, that it infringes on the Divine Unchangeableness. 
Another difficulty’has been raised through the idea of the 
Divine Freedom. The argument here is in effect this—that 
to take the Wrath as an inner experience of God, which 
becomes His in consequence of impressions received from with- 
out, would be to represent Him as virtually dependent on the 
creature. But we may reply simply, that the raéos may be as 
real in God as in us, while there may, at the same time, be 
great distinctions between the two cases. For God endures 
or feels wrath only so fur as He wills it and because He wills 
it. Weare surprised by our wrath, but He is not; we are 
bound in our wrath, but God is free; we are the servants of 
our wrath, but He is Master of His. The possibility of His 
having this +dévc lies in a relation to exterior objects, in which 
it has pleased Him to place Himself. It is God that makes 
Himself a susceptible Personality, and He can put an end at 
any time to the impression or éos by removing the cause; 
but man cannot do that, either absolutely or always. Thus 
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while many scriptures describe God, in strangely unqualified 
terms, as though He were a Sufferer in it, others no less 
emphatically exhibit Him as free in it. For His Wrath is 
never a mere agitation, but ever a self-determination; if He 
is troubled, it is a self-troubling—a ragdsotw tavrév, God's 
Wrath, therefore, as the treatises to which we have oftenest 
referred very clearly put it, is distinguishable from ours not 
only in its being clear of sin, but also in these two circum- 
stances,—the freedom in, or power over, the dos, and the 
absolute might of the affection to work out its own proper 
effects; for it is the Wrath of the Omnipotent. But these, 
again, are differences pertaining not to the essence or nature 
of the thing itself, but to the character of the Subjects. 

Once more it is urged that this conception of the Wrath 
contradicts the Dignity of the Divine Being. As has been 
already indicated, it is supposed to be unworthy of God. The 
reply given of old to Marcion by Tertullian is sufficient here, 
of which the substance was, that a God without anger and 
indignation against the contemners of His Will would be a 
dull, obtuse, insensate Deity; and that, as he only can be the 
perfect friend of good who is also the firm antagonist of evil, 
there can be no real goodness freeing and blessing men in the 
Divine Mind unless there be also some jealousy against the 
enemies of good (Contra Mare. i. 25, 26). Similarly Lactantius 
also reasoned that if God cannot be moved, or if He is simply 
the Deus retro quietus, He cannot truly live; for all life 
implies movement ; and that God cannot really love the right- 
eous unless He can be also indignant against the unrighteous 
(De ira, 4, 5, &e.). And in brief, so far is this positive idea of 
Wrath from interfering with the Divine Dignity, that on the 
contrary to divest God of such a capacity would only be to 
reduce the Divine Mind to a lower moral level than the 
human. For in man it would be no excellence, but a weak- 
ness and defect, to be indifferent to sin, or to have no deep 
aversion and displeasure against it. 


In addition to these various objections, springing from 
misapprehensions of the Abstract Being of God, there are 
others which constitute a second and distinct class, embodying 
a tendency to negative the reality of this Wrath on the ground 
of high doctrinal considerations. Here we have to deal again 
with partial notions of the Divine Love, specially in its rela- 
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tions to the most characteristic dogmas of the Christian faith, 
such as the Atonement. And the directions which this ten- 
dency evinces are many. Rothe, for example, in his desire to 
find one formula for the Divine Nature and a single unifying 
exponent for Christ’s Work, appears to resolve the Wrath into 
a modification of Goodness, which ministers not to a punitive 
righteousness, but to a righteousness which causes sin to cease. 
Stier, again, holding strongly against the idea of satisfaction, 
and regarding guilt and punishment subjectively, maintains 
that all wrath, after the analogy of the human, is excluded by 
the Love. Many other theologians, too, of like admirable 
spirit with Stier, are driven, by the strength of their opposi- 
tion to such notions as legal compensation, to deny the Wrath 
in God, looking on the Atonement as only man’s reconciliation 
and on expiation, not as’ a removal of judgment, but as an 
overcoming of sin,—so that the Anger becomes something in 
the sinner which God makes him feel with a view to his peni- 
tence. The whole doctrinal teaching of the Wiirtemberg 
Pietism and Theosophy is powerfully pervaded by kindred 
defects. Thus J. M. Hahn affirms that in God, who is Light 
and Love, there can be no wrath, although there is a certain 
wrath of God, which, however, is not to be sought in Himself, 
but in Nature and the creature. So Menken, (Etinger, and 
Franz von Baader agree in providing no proper place for this 
conception in their expositions of the Mediator’s Work. And 
naturally, wherever sin is contemplated as only or paramountly 
a subjective evil in man, and not also as an objective evil 
affecting God’s Mind and Law, a positive Wrath cannot be 
admitted. But in all this there is much left out of sight. For 
even granting that Love must be the root of all, it is forgotten 
not only that this Love, as all Love has self-communication 
for its very nature, can so impart itself only as itself is, to wit, 
as a pure and holy Love, but also that this Love is injured 
Love, and that what we have here to consider is not simply 
the action but the reaction of Love, the energy of an outraged 
Love which cannot but assert itself. And as Weber reminds 
us, it is overlooked that this Love is one proceeding not 
between equal but between unequal subjects, between parent 
and child, or between lord and servant; so that when we offend 
against God we do not, as is the case between man and man, 
injure our peer but our Master, and reject a sovereign Love 
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possessed of inalienable rights of lordship which cannot fail to 
be vindicated. 

This Wrath of God, thus upheld in its positive Reality, is 
variously defined by the different writers we have been keep- 
ing in view. Bartolomai describes it as the actualising of the 
Holiness. Lange makes it the action of united Goodness and 
Righteousness, and the full unfolding of the Jealousy. But 
better, with Weber, we may say that it is the adverse attitude 
of the Divine Mind towards all creaturely evil, more precisely 
the energy of His Will evoked by opposition, still more speci- 
fically His energetic Jealousy, or the reaction of His Love in 
its injury—the reaction of a Love which, as Holy and Abso- 
lute and proceeding between unequal subjects, must secure 
its Lordship in the recovery of opponents or in the ultimate 
extrusion of rejectors. In the service of Holy Love, Wrath 
has been working in the world ever since sin entered; it 
is revealed in Satan’s sway, life’s burdens, man’s vanity, the 
fears of death, the terrors of judgment, the pangs of con- 
science, and the like. The Old Testament dispensation, 
chronologically regarded, was the period of its suspension, 
when, in His sédgeoic, God forbore to secure its final and 
unconditioned satisfaction. The New Testament dispensa- 
tion is the day of the Lord begun and waxing onward as 
the time of the full satisfaction of the Wrath—for the loving 
in its accomplished removal, and for the unloving and hateful 
in the grasp of an ég7% wévovex, which holds them until the ég7% 
wérrovox enters to magnify the irrefragable Majesty of this 
Holy Love in their everlasting destruction from its presence. 

Many interesting questions at once suggest themselves as to 
the applications of this Biblical conception of God’s Wrath. 
We can but glance in closing at one or two of these. It has, e.g., 
an important bearing on the doctrine of original sin. Ritschl 
denies this, and, in order to secure his postponement of this 
Wrath to the end of the world, is led to place very curious 
constructions on certain great texts. Thus he denies that the 
phrase, 4 igy% rod beod wéver 2x’ adrév (John iii. 36), implies a wrath 
already or previously on the unbeliever ; and he holds that the 
great saying in Ephes. ii. 8 means no more than a destination 
to a future wrath.’ But this Wrath is the condition under 


? We shall be anxious to see how far Ritschl now keeps by these and other 
positions and interpretations, when the second volume of his ‘‘ Rechtferti- 
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which we are born ; we are réxva pou ipyiic, proprit ire, as the 
terms are well rendered,—not simply liable sometime to this 
égy7, but now under it and belonging to it, and that by nature. 
Ours is a present, hereditary condition of subjection to the 
same. And as it is with the wrath, so it is with the sin of 
which that is the divine signature. As the wrath is on us, so 
the sin is in us by nature. We are thus verily under a dis- 
pensation of wrath, and born in an estate of sin. But that 
Wrath is a wrath such as has been defined, related at once to 
Holiness and Love—one which does not, as the Holiness alone 
might do, instantly ban and repel, but which strives first through 
pain, as Love’s-Grief, to recover, and becomes the Wrath-Hate 
only against its final dishonourers. We are the children of 
Wrath—but not of Hate or Fury. Ire filii,—ire dixerim 
non furoris,—these words of Bernard of Clairvaux! most 
simply and concisely express the Biblical representation of 
man’s natural estate. 

What is the value of this conception, further, in relation to 
Christ’s Passion? Manifestly a positive interpretation of the 
Wrath implies an objective side in the reconciliation effected. 
If there is in God an affection analogous to ours, or an anta- 
gonistic attitude of Mind, moved by sin, there is something on 
God’s side adverse to the reception of the sinner on the ground 
exclusively of penitence. There is then an objective something, 
however we may express it, to be met in the divine character 
and administration, as well as a subjective evil in man. And 
the work which shall bring God and man together is one 
which has to satisfy both conditions, at once subduing the 
bane of enmity in us, and changing that adverse attitude of 
God, at once conquering the ill of sin, and answering that 
Holy, Jealous, Indignant, Love which moves God to care for 
our rebellions, and which is sovereign in its claims, and abso- 
lute in its rights—in short, not only reconciling us to God, but 
accomplishing what amounts to a reconciliation of God to us. 
Christ’s work, accordingly, is often presented in an unmistak- 
able objectivity—as a making of peace, as an atonement which 
we have now received, as the making of Christ sin and a 
curse for us, &c.,—all which phrases, whatever difficulties may 
gung und Versihuung” appears. The first volume, being historical, offers 
little light on that. 

1 See the whole passage in Bernard’s Works, by Migne, ii. 1114. 
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attend their more precise exposition, do surely point to some- 
thing on God’s side as well as ours. While this is the case, 
the fact is certainly a remarkable one, that Scripture nowhere 
expressly speaks either of Christ as reconciling God, or of God 
as being reconciled to us (the nearest approach being supposed 
to be the “I am pacified,” in Ezek. xvi. 63); and that, although 
we are said to be the children of wrath, and to be delivered 
by Jesus from the wrath to come, the characteristic verbs, 793, 
irdoxeodau, xararrdoosy, are not used with God as the object,— 
unless indeed with Meyer, Kurtz, Philippi, Weber, and some 
others, we can supply (what neither Delitzsch nor Hofmann 
feels at liberty to do) the 4é» as the proper object in the phrase 
iAdoxecbas rag dmagriac. At the same time, this somewhat strik- 
ing peculiarity does admit of explanation on a variety of con- 
siderations, as has been shewn with pre-eminent fulness by 
Delitzsch in his discussions of the expressions in the Hebrews 
and elsewhere. It is easy to see, for example, how the risk of 
prompting the notion that the Father's love was only first won 
by the Son’s sufferings, might suggest the inexpediency of 
employing the direct statements that the Father was recon- 
ciled and the like. Besides, in ordinary language, the act of 
reconciliation may be expressed from the side of the offending 
party. Of that usage we have an instance in the familiar 
words of the Lord Himself in Matt. v. 24,—although the verb 
used there is daAAdecew, and not xararAdcoew. But the plainest 
explanation, probably, is simply the circumstance that this 
verb zararadooev denotes properly a change of relation between 
the two parties, and not a change of mind, which may be in 
the one and not in the other. It is under this aspect that the 
reconciliation effected by Christ is placed in such capital pas- 
sages as Eph. ii. 16; Rom. v. 8-11; 2 Cor. v. 18-20,—which, 
while so enunciated as to carry the first movement back to 
God’s own love and to preclude the supposition that God was 
made propitious by Christ, exhibit the work as one instituting 
a new relation between God and men,—a reconciliation accom- 
plished between the world and God, on the ground of which 
the individual sinner is besought to be reconciled. This pecu- 
liarity in the Biblical terms, significant of the reconciliation in 
Christ,may thus be sufficiently accounted for in various methods. 
And unquestionably this whole conception of the Divine Wrath 
in its objective Reality gives force to the objective character of 
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sin, and consequently to the objective side of the atonement, 
and lifts the Scriptural idea of propitiation into its proper 
place. It points to a change, relatively considered, in the 
mind as well as the procedure of God, on the ground of Christ’s 
work, in so far as that makes way, from the beginning, for the 
full righteous operation of the Wrath-Love which spares and 
seeks, and for the suspension of the Wrath-Hate which 
banishes. And it shews that the Atonement, beyond all else 
that it is, is a positive propitiation, a real removing of a 
Wrath, and that too a Wrath already incurred, and not merely 
eschatological. 

There are other services which this conception of the Wrath 
is fitted to render in connection with the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. Thus it lies at the basis of correct and discriminating 
views on the subject of expiation. For of course there is a 
difference between punitive-suffering and expiatory-suffering. 
The bearing of our punishment would not of itself atone for 
our sin; only such a bearing would suffice as was a volun- 
tary -suffering. But if Christ satisfied not only punitive 
righteousness, but also wrath, His punitive-suffering was a 
true expiatory-suffering. For then His offering was genuinely 
a self-offering ; it was the answer of Love to Love, the response 
of His Will to God’s Will, or of His Love to the crave of God’s 
Holy Jealousy. To speak simply of a satisfaction to Law is 
not enough, unless we add this element of the voluntary and 
loving. And thus it will be only by taking it in its relation 
to the Wrath, as well as to the Righteousness, that we shall get 
an adequate formula for the Atonement. For if we speak only 
of punitive-righteousness, we ought to speak also only of a 
sutisfaction ; and in order to sustain a proper propitiation, 
we must posit also a proper Wrath. In this way, too, we shall 
find a corrective for one vitiating element in such a theology 
as Frederick Robertson’s, namely, the tendency to put Christ’s 
sufferings too much in the light of the imevitable,—the 
collision with the world. 

A right conception of the Divine Wrath might also be avail- 
able for the resolution of the apparent Dualism between the 
Mercy and the Justice of God. For the temperamentum 
gratia et justitie in the Reconciliation tends often to be so 
presented as if the Love and the Righteousness formed 
two divided grounds for its introduction. But if we can 
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regard the Wrath as in a profound sense the energetic Jealousy 
of God, we come upon the deep, inner unifying principle,—so 
that, as Delitzsch remarks (who calls attention to this in his 
Prolegomena), we might take as the complete index to the 
Atonement, both in what is exacted and in what is offered on 
the side of God, the single Old Testament deliverance—* The 
zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform this.” But on this, 
and on other questions of interest, dealing with the Mediator’s 
presumed endurance of Wrath and with the relations of the 
Wrath to Law, Sacrifice, the Judgment, &c., we must forbear. 
Enough may have been given by the help of these treatises to 
shew the value of the inquiry in connection with many of the 
gravest and most complex questions of Theology, and in times 
when the most established matters of faith are being passed 
once more through the fiery crucible of the most searching 
analysis. Stewart D. F. SALMonD. 





Art. I11.—The Modern Reformers of the Roman Catholic 
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1. Essais sur la Réforme Catholique, par Borpas-Demouuin et F. Her. 1856. 

2. La Révolution et lV’ Eglise, par ¥. ARNAuLD (de l’Ariege). Two vols. 1869. 

3. La Religion de V Avenir, par F. Laurent, Prof. a l'Universite de Gand. 
1870. 


OUR readers may remember the words addressed by Dr 

Tholuck to his students on the occasion of his jubilee, 

the second of last December. After tracing the outlines of 

the struggle he had to encounter at the beginning of his pro- 
fessorship at Halle, fifty years ago,— 


‘‘ Students,” said he, ‘“‘ my task was in one sense easier than yours. I 
had to combat a theological tendency already on the decline ; a tendency 
judged by its fruits. You have, on the other hand, to struggle against a 
rising flood, the strength and effects of which no one can calculate. Still, 
however rude, however painful the combat may be, do not condemn this 
new direction of the mind without appeal. Search out what is true, just, 
salutary in it, that you may penetrate it with fire and life. Seek to gain 
the minds of our contemporaries by sincere love, and let your motto always 
be, I have but one passion ; He and He alone!” 


We shall follow the counsel of this experienced theologian 
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and study for a little the aspirations of those within the 
Roman Catholic Church who appear inclined to put “ the new 
wine into old bottles,” and of those who, having broken loose 
from its trammels, seem, “ concerning faith, as if they would 
make shipwreck.” 

We have here three books of an entirely opposite tendency. 
The first two point us back to the early ages of Christianity, 
and bid us look there for the Church of the future ; the other 
looks forward to a new development of religious thought, and 
sees all things tending to the destruction of existing forms, 
and the ushering in of a religion founded upon reason, in con- 
tradistinction to faith. It is true that M. Arnaud’s book was 
written before the opening of the Council, and his views may 
have since undergone a change. He seems even then to have 
felt that he was crying in the desert, for, in summing up his 
work he says,— 

“ Will this appeal be listened to? How can we hope so, at least in a 
near future, when every day new facts are bringing out more and more 
clearly the systematic hostility of the Romish court and of the episcopate 


against modern liberties? Never, perhaps, was an essay at reconciliation 
made in more unfavourable circumstances.”’ 


He then goes on to affirm that this is no reason for keeping 
silence, and that he takes up the pen in the name of Chris- 
tianity as well as of reason, to declare, that the world will have 
no peace until the Church and the Revolutionary movement 
are reconciled through liberty. 

What gives an additional interest to this subject is the fact, 
that there are at this moment two very distinct parties among 
the French clergy: the Jesuits, on the one hand, who are 
straining every nerve to regain their ascendancy, and a party 
who, with Father Hyacinthe, do not wish to separate them- 
selves from “the Holy Catholic faith, nor from the Church of 
their baptism and their priesthood,” but who are ready, as soon 
as circumstances permit, to form themselves into a free 
Catholic Church. 

There can be no doubt that we are on the eve of a great 
religious movement in France ; the question is, What direc- 
tion will it take ? 

“ France,” says the Liberté Chrétienne of 17th February, “presents at 


this moment all the signs that go before a great religious revival, a revival 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVII. 
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whicn would cause the angels to rejoice, were it turned towards Christian 
truth ; but it is taking an opposite direction. It is an astounding revival 
of discredited superstitions which have been the laughing-stock of France 
for a century back. People are returning to old legends, to forgotten 
saints and patrons. Mariolatry—Marianism—is not only taking the place 
of Christianity, but of historical Roman Catholicism.” 


The conclusion is, that the episcopate is endeavouring to direct 
this movement, in the hope of finding, in the superstition of 
the multitude, that support for the papacy which has failed 
them on the part of the Government. This seems the more 
probable when we look at their mandements for Lent this 
year. Just when France is humbled to the very dust, the 
Primate of Gaul, the Archbishop of Lyons, proposes to rebuild 
the chapel of Fourviéres, dedicated to the Immaculate Virgin, 
patroness of the city, and thus erect a sanctuary to Mary sur- 
passing in size and magnificence everything that has hitherto 
been seen. Another dignitary invites the faithful to seek the 
salvation of France, by prayers addressed to St Peter, in the 
name of infallibility. Cardinal Matthieu, archbishop of Bes- 
ancon, a staunch opponent of the new dogma, after pleading 
for a return to God, and to sound, solid faith, concludes thus: 
“ Redouble your vows and prayers to St Ferreél and St Far- 
geux, the glorious patrons of this diocese ;” while the Bishop 
of Orleans, who fain would keep friends with all parties, does 
not hesitate to tell his flock: “St Aignan protects us, from 
the heights of heaven,” and to entreat them to invoke their 
glorious protector with more fervour than ever, in order that, 
by his powerful intercession, the blessing of God may descend 
npon their armies. 

Last July, the Ultramontanes had placed all their hopes 
upon the Emperor, or perhaps rather the Empress Eugénie, 
over whom they possessed much influence. It is known that 
she spoke of the war as, “my war.” Things had been so man- 
aged by the clerical party, that the declaration of war and the 
proclamation of the decree of infallibility should coincide. 
They hailed with delight a war which they had prepared, and 
which was to crush Protestant Germany, and seat the Pope 
more firmly than ever upon a throne guarded by French 
bayonets. 

History will one day perceive the importance of the religious 
direction that Ultramontanism gave to the struggle. As yet, 
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public opinion and diplomacy have not taken it into account. 
It cannot be forgotten how bitter the feeling against the Pro- 
testants in France was during last August and September, and 
the sinister rumours of a new St Bartholomew’s day that were 
then going about. Eminent Protestants in Languedoc and 
Alsace feel certain of the reality of the plot, and believe that 
they have in their hands the proofs of it; and that all was 
settled except the day on which it was to take place. Let us 
hope, for the honour of humanity, and of the nineteenth century, 
that the Jesuits would not have found the ready instruments 
they did three hundred years ago, to execute their diabolical 
plans. A few circumstances that have since come to light 
may be necessary to shew that the foregoing are not mere 
conjectures. In Bavaria and Thurgovia, for some time before 
the war, the priests had been predicting that God was about 
to visit with the most dreadful scourges, the nations who 
refused to believe in Him and in His holy Church. In Alsace, 
last spring, the priests were publicly giving out in their ser- 
mons that the Lutherans would soon get their rosary. At X., 
a Roman Catholic journeyman who was working at the house 
of the Procureur of the place (a Protestant), seemed so dis- 
tressed and agitated that the master of the house asked him 
if he was ill. “I must tell you all,” replied the workman, 
“but you will not betray me. They want me to kill you and 
the Mayor. They have chosen me because I have worked in 
your houses for a long time, and know your habits. But you 
have always been good to me, and I have refused.” 

Last spring, two Roman Catholic women, in the environs of 
Woerth, said to a Protestant who was tilling a neighbouring 
field: “ You are planting, but you will not reap; for the Pope 
is going to be infallible, and many things will happen before 
autumn.” 

The failure of the Emperor, and the utter discomfiture of 


1 The foregoing statement is the opinion of a competent judge, M. de 
Rougemont, expressed in the Chrétien Evangélique of Lausanne, for 20th 
February 1871. The details that follow in our article are taken from the 
same source. M. de Rougemont dare not give the names of his authorities, 
for fear of compromising his Protestant brethren in France ; but adds, ‘I 
beg my readers to be quite sure that I only bring forward letters or recitals 
from occular witnesses, and that, in more than one instance, I have sought 
out and found the authors of anonymous letters in newspapers, of which I 
have made use.” 
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France, have now (as we have seen) thrown the Ultramontanes 
back upon the superstition of the peasantry, and, by means of 
it, they hope to reconquer the temporal sovereignty which has 
been overthrown by the very war which was expected to restore 
it? Will they succeed better in this? Last May they pressed 
the peasantry to vote for the Emperor, luring them with pro- 
mises of order and peace; and when, two months later, the 
war broke out, they assured them that the cause of the Em- 
peror was the cause of the Virgin, and that France was sure of 
victory. But, instead of victory, behold defeat after defeat ! 
The Pope had been declared infallible, and his power was not 
put forth on behalf of France! Then the French peasantry 
began to look upon the Pope in the same light as the Italian 
lower orders. The Pope, say they, is a jettatore: those whom 
he blesses lose, and those whom he curses succeed. It is 
therefore he who is the author of our misfortunes! and his 
clergy suddenly became the object of their dislike and suspicion. 

The way would thus seem to be cleared for the Reformers. 
Let us, then, glance for a little at their aims. The two principal 
assertions maintained by M. Arnaud are: Ist. That there is 
nothing inherent in the constitution of the Roman Catholic 
Church to prevent a reform. 2nd. That the principles of the 
French Revolution are Christian, and, therefore, perfectly com- 
patible with the Church. Their reconciliation must take 
place on the ground of liberty. 

In order to find M. Arnaud’s church, we must go back to 
the three first centuries. The alliance of the Church with the 
pagan State, brought into it a flood of paganism, which dis- 
played itself during the middle ages by intolerant bigotry and 
persecution, and is still seen in its resistance to all modern 
liberties. Let the Church be entirely separated from the 
State, and she will regain the confidence of society, throw off 
pagan superstitions, and “worship God in spirit and in truth.” 
Professor Laurent combats our author on the ground that 
the term, primitive Christianity, is very vague. Luther 
and Calvin pretended, he says, that their reformation was a 
return to primitive Christianity, and the liberal Protestants 
maintain the same thing. Again, the Church of Rome reposes 
on an mfallible basis; no party within her communion ever 
contested this. Our reformer sees no difficulty here. The 
infallibility, he maintains, is an axiom, a self-evident fact 
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like the existence of the sun, and therefore cannot compromise 
our liberty. “God himself has no more liberty in this sense 
than man ; for, if He is the living and eternal expression of 
immutable and absolute principles, He does not create them.” 

It is curious, after this statement, to find our reformer, 
when he comes to the application of his axiom, proving that 
the infallible church has been going wrong for fifteen hundred 
years! Take Confession, for instance, 


“We see the conscience of the penitent in the hands of the priest; and 
the soul, bowed down under this close inspection, and this constant direc- 
tion, losing all energy, all moral elasticity.” 


Again, all the religious powers are concentrated in the 
hands of one: 


“‘The bishops have abdicated their ancient and venerable rights at the 
feet of the sovereign pontiff; the inferior clergy are reduced to passive 
obedience in regard to the bishops, and this monstrous centralisation has 
made the Church a permanent example of absolute omnipotent govern- 
ment, without responsibility, and without control; a fatal example, which 
prevents Catholics from feeling even the need of individual initiative, and 
which, if means are not taken to prevent it, instead of forming manly 
generations, will only serve to knead souls into all sorts of servitude.” 


Once more: 


“In depriving the faithful of their right to choose their pastors, in 
robbing the pastors of their ancient independence, and rendering them 
arbitrarily removable, in lessening the part devolving upon the bishops, 
under the omnipotence of the papacy, in thus concentrating all life and 
energy of direction in a single power, the framework and the letter of 
primitive society have been preserved, but the spirit of it has disappeared.” 


The chapter from which we have quoted bears for title, 
The Doctrine of the Church not Anti-Democratical, and 
it is not meant in irony. Although the Pope declares his 
temporal sovereignty necessary, M. Arnaud does not hesitate 
to accuse it as the cause of all the persecutions that the 
Church has sanctioned. He disdains the sophism usually 
resorted to by the defenders of Rome to save the Church 
from this imputation, that the Church only handed the heretic 
over to the temporal power : 


“ All this proves nothing against this other fact, which is not less true, 
that the Church imposed upon the prince the duty of punishing the heretic. 
If she did not herself hold the sword, she armed the secular power with it. 
. . . Besides, . . . this was not merely the case as regards isolated facts, 
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but it was an invariable practice erected into a system, a practice of which 
doctors, popes, and even councils have made a principle.” 


After denouncing in the strongest terms all the evils of this 
alliance, “which had welded the altar and the throne of 
France into one indivisible and indissoluble system,” our 
author asks whether, in placing the Church in a condition 
which would give the lie to the past ten centuries, we are not 
dealing a mortal blow at its authority? In a word, whether 
the Church can disjudge herself without committing suicide ? 
Even though the Pope himself had not answered M. Arnaud, 
and all other utopians who were dreaming that Rome could 
in one moment undo the work of centuries, and that, too, just 
as she was preparing to crown the edifice, no other refutation 
than the author’s own words would be necessary : 

“ We know that every time a government has consulted the Holy See 
in order that they might effect reforms with one consent, it has met with 
resistance as insurmountable as if it had been proposing to touch the 
sacred ark. We need not then wonder if the nations, always striking their 
heads against this famous non possumus, should end by doing without its 


concurrence, when a change has been rendered necessary by the state of 
public morals and opinion.” 


Let us now examine M. Arnaud’s second assertion, that 
the Revolution is essentially a Christian movement, and that 
the Church will become reconciled to it as soon as it ceases to 
be united with the State. 

M. Arnaud is a disciple of Bordas-Demoulin, whose Roman 
Catholicism has been called a fine romance. According to 
the latter, the revolution is the social coming of Christ, and if 
the clergy continue to anathematise modern society, they take 
the place of the Pharisees of old, and will in the end bring 
down upon themselves the same judgments. 

In holding these views, our reformers separate themselves 
from the liberal Roman Catholics, such as Montalembert, de 
Broglie, Cochin, &e., who repudiate the Revolution as the work 
of Satanic agency. The former, on the other hand, see in the 
revolution a new manifestation of the spirit of Christ; and 
Bordas-Demoulin declares that, in resisting it, “the ministers 
of the Christian religion are destined to realise the threats of 
St Paul against the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 22), and to bring about 
for a time the apostacy in Europe, towards which they are inde- 
fatigably driving the people every day.” He does not hesitate 
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to call the clergy the beast seen by the apostle in the apoca- 
lypse with two horns like a lamb, but who spake as a dragon ; 
and he and his disciple, M. Huet, threatened the Pope (shortly 
after the promulgation of the Immaculate Conception) with 
the anathema which St Paul commands to be pronounced 
upon those who preach another Gospel. These Christian 
philosophers, Professor Laurent believes, will not form a 
school. He considers their so-called “social Christianity” as 
a reaction against Monachism, but affirms that they are com- 
pletely mistaken in supposing the Revolution to have any- 
thing to do with Christianity. The proof that he is right 
may be found by tracing the career of all the Reformers who 
have appeared in the Roman Catholic Church since the 
beginning of this century. We need only mention Ronge and 
his friends in Germany, Bertini and Gioberti in Italy, Lam- 
menais in France ;.Bordas Demoulin died in an hospital. As 
for Huet, Professor Laurent says, “We have known him inti- 
mately ; and, while admiring the subtleness of his intellect, and 
the ardour of his convictions, we could not understand how such 
contrary, hostile, irreconcileable ideas could co-exist in one 
head : rational philosophy, and catholic faith. Unity has since 
taken the place of this sort of discord, and free thought has 
won the day.” 

Unless we greatly mistake, we fear M. Arnaud will end in 
the same way. Now that the divorce between the Papacy 
and modern society is consummated ‘in the decree of Infalli- 
bility, will he not join those travelling companions of whom 
he speaks, who, wearied with waiting, indignant to see such 
obstinate and unjust resistance, have separated themselves 
from the Romish unity, and, “ drawn on by the logic of their 
first rupture, after leaving the Church, have abandoned Christ 
in the name of free thought and enfranchised reason ” ? 

We have the more reason to fear this result, because 
M. Arnaud tells us that the spirit of Christianity has so 
leavened the nations—that “the code of morals coming from 
the Gospel has imprinted itself so deeply upon the institutions 
and on the morals of civilised nations, that even were these 
nations to repudiate all the religious dogmatism of Chris- 
tianity, they would invariably remain Christian by their moral 
doctrine.” If this be the case, why stick by a Church that 
persists in repudiating liberty? But what is the reason that 
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so many go adrift when they break away from traditional 
Christianity? We think there is a double reason: first, The 
Pelagian doctrine of the Church in which they have been 
brought up gives them a very inadequate notion of the Fall. 
Professor Laurent declares that the views of the modern 
reformers have no attraction for free-thinkers, because they 
begin with the Fall. True, but the notion of a fall which is 
merely a “ perturbation in the destinies, not in the nature, of 
man, is easily abandoned. “ No essential deterioration was pro- 
duced by the fall in the nature of man,” according to M. Arnaud. 
“Man is still what he was, a reasonable being ; that is, intelli- 
gent and free. Only, having chosen to be his own master, he 
has deprived himself of the Divine aid in the use of his faculties.” 

The other reason is, that, by its senseless superstitions, 
Romanism disgusts men with all religion. The following 
words are very weighty from the pen of a free-thinker :— 

“Sad to say,” writes M. Laurent, ‘“‘ Roman Catholicism drives us from 
the religion of Christ. This is one of the curses that attach to Catholicism, 
and we do not know a more fatal one. Who among us, born Roman 
Catholics, brought up in Catholicism, and having practised it with sin- 
cerity, with fervour even, after leaving the church, retains the Christian 
feeling, that is to say, respect for and love to Jesus Christ, a taste, or desire 
to edify himself by reading the Holy Scriptures? We are ignorant of the 
tradition from whence we proceed; we do not know the Gospels any 
better than the Old Testament. . . . If we are at all learned, we know 
Buddha better than Christ, and still less knowledge remains of the 
Holy Scriptures, and of the Christian tradition. Good care has been 
taken either to hide it from us, or to disguise, or to deteriorate it. Nothing 
has been taught us but miracles, in order to cultivate our superstition. 
When we reject superstitious beliefs, we have not the least desire to 
enquire whether there be anything else in the Scriptures, we are quite 
convinced beforehand that there is nothing else. Therefore nothing draws 
us towards Christ, nor towards the books that would make us acquainted 
with Him; we are only too happy to have all that reminds us of our 
chains broken.”—P. 539. 

Surely the Lord is saying of Rome as of Jerusalem of old, 
“In thy skirts is found the blood of the souls of the poor 
innocents ; I have not found it by secret search but upon all 
these.” 

It was necessary to dwell at some length upon M. Arnaud’s 
work, both on account of his social position and talents,’ and in 


1M. Arnaud was twice chosen as deputy by his fellow-citizens of the de- 
partment of / Ariége, after the Revolution of 1848. He is known both for 
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order that our readers might have a distinct idea of the aims 
and projects of the reformers within the Church of Rome, and 
where these appear to land them. 

We must now say a few words upon the Church of the 


Future, by M. Laurent, Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Ghent. 

After what precedes, we need hardly remark that he con- 
siders the Church of Rome as dead and hopelessly rotten. 
“ The obstinate Ultramontanes may survive the ruins of their 
Church, and still boast that they are the organs of eternal 
truth ; but what does that signify? Do the mummies pre- 
served in the pyramids of Egypt’ prevent humanity from 
marching towards the fulfilment of its destinies?” But the 
world cannot do without a religion, and the free-thinkers know 
that very well, therefore they continue to bow at the shrine of a 
superstition which has lost all hold on their hearts ; or, if they 
repudiate it for themselves, they cannot make up their minds 
to bring their children up without any form of worship, and 
they therefore give them into the hands of the priest. What 
is the consequence ? 


“Let the Liberals open their eyes! Let those who love liberty, see 
what becomes of their sons when they come out of a Jesuit college, or 
what comes to the same thing, any clerical establishment whatever? 
Most of them are blinded for ever, as if a criminal hand had deprived them 
of their intellectual organs. He who writes these lines has seen hundreds 
of young men brought up by the Jesuits; not one out of a hundred ever 
regains the freedom of his reason; taught by men whose thought is in 
bondage, they remain for ever the slaves of the Church. What becomes 
of those who resist the fatal influence of clerical education? . . . Our 
pretended strong-minded spirits are men who do not think, men who only 
ask to be commanded, men who like submission. This is the reason why 
Roman Catholic nations have so little feeling of true liberty, so little con- 
sciousness of their rights, of their dignity.’ 


his Republican opinions and his zeal for the clergy. Subsequent to the coup 
@ Etat, he withdrew from public affairs, and occupied himself in spreading 
his ideas by means of the press. His largest works are the one at the head 
of this article, and another upon Italy, in two volumes. 

‘In allusion to a phrase of Gioberts’s: ‘‘The Pope must be kept as a 
monument. Respect him as you respect the statues of ancient Rome or the 
the Colosse of Egypt,”—‘‘ Behold,” cries the Civitta Cattolica, ‘* behold the 
vicar of Jesus Christ reduced to an antiquity to be kept in a museum, a sort 
of Egyptian mummy !” 

2 Professor Laurent, in one of his other numerous works, entitled the 
‘** French Revolution,” takes Belgium as an illustration of Jesuit education : 
‘In the sixteenth century Belgium occupied the first rank among civilised 
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Our Professor sympathises with the isolated positions in 
which free-thinkers in a Roman Catholic country would thus 
be forced to place themselves and their families, if they would 
be true to their convictions ; and he confesses that these con- 
victions must be very strong, to induce them to accept it. He 
then goes on to tell them that there is another religion which 
they do not know, liberal Protestantism, and he advises them 
to join its ranks; for in it, he believes, they will find the 
Church of the future ! 

What is liberal Protestantism? This is a question we can 
hardly answer, for its adherents are modifying their creed 
every day, and abandoning one after another the distinctive 
dogmas of Christianity. M. Bost, pastor of Verviers, defines it 
as “Christianity interpreted by the reason and the conscience.” 
Professor Laurent undertakes to popularise it. How far he 


nations. The Reformation found numerous adherents in it. But, thanks to 
the impious coalition of the nobles and the clergy, Protestantism was stifled, 
and, for centuries, Belgium enjoyed the privilege of a Roman Catholic govern- 
ment. What happened? The active spirit sunk beneath this leaden rule ; 
ignorance, and its companion, superstition, invaded the intellect ; the Bel- 
gians became the Beotians of Europe. In the nineteenth century they 
regained their independence ; but in vain did the Congress inscribe all 
possible liberties in our constitution. Where the reason is enslaved, liberty 
is only a mask, an instrument ; the Belgian’s liberty consists in doing what- 
ever pleases his priest. As the discussions of the Belgian House of Commons 
hardly get beyond our frontiers, we shall relate to foreign readers a scene 
which passed in the Parliament in the year of grace 1860. A liberal minister, 
M. Rogier, had been bold enough to say that political liberties are of liberal 
origin. What a blasphemy! It was easy to see that M. Rogier had not 
been brought up in a Jesuit college. There true history is taught, as a 
Catholic representative took it upon him to teach it to the minister : ‘To 
whom do we owe our liberties?’ cried M. Dumortier. ‘To the papacy! 
Do you not know that European liberty dates from the Magna Charta, and 
that this first monument of our freedom was raised by the hands of a Pope?’ 
What could be answered to such learning as this? The Assembly remained 
mute with wonder and admiration! Not a voice protested against this his- 
torical fraud. M. Rogier made a few timid reservations in behalf of Liberal- 
ism. If all liberties were not of liberal origin, it appeared to him that reli- 
gious liberty, at least, was not of Roman Catholic origin. ‘What!’ cried 
the head of the Catholic party, the Count de Theux, ‘ You dare to say that 
there is any liberty which is not Roman Catholic! Was it not in the 
Catholic countries that religious liberty was first consecrated? Must we 
remind you of the Edict of Nantes?’ To this, there was no answer to be 
given ; and in fact, nothing was replied to the Count de Theux. Every one 
tacitly agreed that, if liberty of conscience reigns in Europe, we owe it to the 
Papacy!’ That is clear and evident in the eyes of the Belgian Roman 
Catholics.”— La Révolution Francaise, pp. 257, 258. 
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succeeds, we shall see presently. He begins by venting his 
indignation against M. Renan for disdainfully giving up the 
masses to superstition, and scornfully declaring in his philo- 
sophical pride, that 

“Intellectual elevation will ever be the appanage of the few; provided 
these few are allowed to develop themselves, they will not trouble them- 
selves much as to how the rest proportion God to their own height. We 
would like the philosophers who have such a bad opinion of human 
nature (cries Professor Laurent) to tell us why, and for whdm they 
write? It is a question of curiosity, says M. Renan. Is not this the 
beau ideal of selfishness? M. Renan amuses himself, and he wishes to 
find readers who like to charm their idle hours by perusing his well- 
written pages. Such is the mission of philosophy in regard to religion!” 


Thus we see that Professor Laurent pursues a nobler aim, 
and has really at heart the good of humanity. He is anxious 
to prevent those who have lost their faith in Romanism from 
falling into atheism, materialism, or pantheism, and to rally 
under one banner all the free-thinkers and liberals. But we 
need only take, as an example, his idea of God, to be convinced 
that this philosophical religion can never become popular. 
We shall let him speak for himself, for we confess we hardly 
dare to believe that we understand his meaning thoroughly. 
In his anxiety to get rid of what he calls “the Christian 
mythology of a man-God,” he declares that God is “immanent 
in the world.” Here we would appear to be in full panthe- 
ism. “Not so,” says Professor Laurent. “Spinoza says, All 
is God. We do not say that; we say that all is in God, 
because God is in all. In order to avoid the appearance of 
pantheism, our author maintains, at the same time, a sort of 
personality in God : 


“ God is distinct from and immanent in the world. It is essential that 
in the religion of the future, man should not be confounded with God. 
Is not the best way of avoiding this, to maintain the two elements under 
the name of persons, while we confess that the human person has nothing 
in common with the divine? We allow that there is a danger in compar- 
ing God to man, in putting the Creator and the creature on the same line. 

3ut there is another danger, viz., Pantheism. It remains to be seen 
which is the greater.” 


M. Laurent believes in a personal immortality, and would 
therefore appear to be anxious not to confound man with God. 
But if, as we have seen, he at one time attributes personality 
to God, at another, he seems to contradict himself, thus : 
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“Ts the God of the future, the God of traditional Christianity? If there 
be a personal God, he is surely to be found in the Gospel. Doubtless we 
ought to admit that God is our Father, that God is love, that God is jus- 
tice ; but is not man also a father, loving, just? The Gospel thus only 
transfers human qualities to God. . . In order to convince the liberal Pro- 
testants that it is not enough to remove,' we must frankly put the imma- 
nent God in the place of the personal God as theology represents Him.” 


What seems clear to us in all this is, that this God, be 
he personal or immanent, or both, must be less than nature, 
since he cannot set aside or supersede its known laws. 

Professor Laurent believes in the pre-existence of souls, not 
their transmigration (as his Romanist opponents accuse him of 
doing); his future life, or rather lives, is only a series of 
repetitions of the present life, but always tending nearer to 
perfection. We do not very well see how, with his system, he 
can avoid absorption, or the Nirvana, at last. 

We have now glanced at three different tendencies which 
are striving for the future of France ; and we feel inclined to 
say with Job, “ Miserable comforters are ye all!” Is there 
then no bright side, no hope for this unhappy country, rent 
and torn by both political and religious dissensions, and seem- 
ingly a prey to empirics of all descriptions? Undoubtedly the 
sudden and dreadful calamities that have overtaken their 
country, have made many careless men thoughtful, and many 
that were at ease tremble. The sweeping aside of a dissolute 
court and a corrupt government, has cleared the way for social 
reform. The war has been the means of bringing portions of 
the Word of God into the hands of hundreds of thousands who, 
but for this, would most probably never have seen it. But 
there is something more to be done besides the distribution of 
New Testaments and tracts. By these means the masses may 
be reached; but the class represented by Arnaud, Laurent, and 
others, ignore the existence of any other Protestantism than 
what they call official Protestantism, represented by hyper- 
Lutheranism (which they declare to be as dead as Romanism), 
and Rationalism, or liberal Protestantism.2 What we desider- 


1 “We do not intend to fight against the God of the Gospel, but simply 
to remove some elements foreign to Christian inspiration.”—V. Fontané du 
Mouvement théologique dans la Suisse Allemande. 

3 It is superfluous to say that Professor Laurent gives, under the name of 
orthodox Christianity, a caricature which he has picked out of Channing and 
Parker’s works, with some doctrines peculiar to Romanism out of Bossuet. 
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ate is, the formation of a society to encourage the publication 
and propagation of sound Christian and indigenous theological 
works, such as those of Vinet, Merle d’Aubigné, Naville, Godet, 
De Pressensé, De Rougemont, &c. Unfortunately, these writers 
are better known in foreign Protestant countries than in 
France and Belgium. 

After the generous efforts of Great Britain and America to 
come to the rescue of the victims of the war, it remains with 
the Christians of both countries to remember the perishing 
souls. C. DE Faye. 





Art. IV.—On the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice. 


| gwen sacrifice before the days of Moses; was it from 

heaven, or of men? This is the question which we pro- 
pose to discuss. Some may be ready to turn away from such 
a discussion with the words “cui bono” on their lips. “What 
possible advantage,” they will say, “can be gained from the 
raising of this question? What does it matter to us whether 
it be answered in one way or in another?” Others again may 
be disposed to say that, whether the question be of any 
practical moment or not, it is one which we have no materials 
for deciding. The materials, we grant, are scanty; but we 
hope to be able to shew that they are sufficient to warrant a 
reasonable conclusion. And though the particular point 
under consideration may be possessed of a merely speculative 
or antiquarian interest, we shall find that it raises incidentally 
questions of practical and permanent importance. 

Beyond a doubt, one of the most distinctive features of the 
Mosaic economy was the prominence given to animal sacrifices, 
and the minute, elaborate ritual prescribed in connection with 
them. Now the question is, Was this a divine ordinance, 
given at first in a rudimentary form, but now developed and 
perfected, or was it an act of worship to which man had been 
led at a very early period by his religious instincts, but which 
was now adopted, sanctioned, and regulated by God? The 
former view is maintained by Archbishop Magee in his well- 
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known work on the Atonement. The latter is defended with 
great ability and considerable candour in a treatise on the 
precise question by Mr Davison of Cambridge. We agree 
substantially with the Archbishop, though we think that some 
of his arguments have been effectually demolished by his 
opponent. ; 

Let us go back then to the first recorded sacrifice, that of 
Abel. It is, of course, admitted that only the bare fact is 
related, that he brought his offering and was accepted. We 
are not informed in so many words that God had previously 
instituted the rite, and enjoined this mode of worship. Some 
argue as if this settled the whole question. Because we can- 
not point to any express injunction upon the subject, they 
maintain that no such injunction can have been given. The 
idea of sacrifice must, therefore, have sprung up spontaneously 
in the mind of man; it must have been part of the religion of 
nature. For, they say, we have an express account of the 
institution of the Sabbath and of marriage, and if this were 
like them, a divine ordinance, its appointment would also have 
been recorded. 

There is this difference, however, between sacrifice and the 
ordinances of the Sabbath and of marriage, that the latter 
were designed to be perpetual, while the former was to cease 
at the death of Christ. Now, it might have been perplexing 
had the account of the appointment of this temporary rite 
been inserted along with that of those patriarchal institutions 
which were designed for all time. It may, indeed, be said 
that we have an instance of this in the case of circumcision ; 
but though that rite was temporary as respects its outward 
form, its essential principle—the church-membership of infants 
—was designed to be perpetual. It is otherwise, however, 
with expiatory sacrifice, which was utterly abolished, both in 
its essence and its form, at the death of Christ. This, then, 
may have been the reason why the institution of sacrifice is 
not expressly recorded. It belonged more properly and 
peculiarly to the Mosaic economy, under which it reached its 
full development. Hence it may have seemed sufficient to 
the inspired writer merely to indicate the fact of its observance 
from the beginning, leaving his readers to infer, that what was 
the subject of such minute divine regulations afterwards, had 
been matter of divine appointment from the first. Besides 
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which, it must be remembered, the record of these early times 
is very brief, so that we need not be surprised if even matters 
of great importance should be very slightly and incidentally 
referred to. 

There are one or two general considerations which, to our 
view, would go far to determine the question before us, even 
if there were no positive Scripture statements bearing directly 
on the subject. Let us begin with these, requesting any who 
may not appreciate their force to suspend their judgment till 
the direct Scripture evidence has been brought forward. Con- 
sider, then,— 

I. The extreme improbability of animal sacrifice having 
been devised by man. One difficulty that meets us here, is 
the variety of view taken by our opponents of the nature and 
design of the earliest recorded sacrifices. Some suppose that 
they were merely an act of homage to God as Creator, along 
with an acknowledgment of the desert of sin. Others regard 
them as further indicating a glimmering of desire and hope 
that God might admit of substitution and expiation. And 
others still maintain that they implied, from the very first, an 
expression of trust in a future atonement. Taking the last of 
these views first, we remark that it is impossible that sacrifices 
involving faith in a future atonement could have originated 
with man. Apart from a divine revelation, he could not know 
whether the principle of substitution were at all admissible, 
whether the death of another in his room could avail for his 
redemption, and whether a surety, able and willing to under- 
take the work, could be found. If, however, it be said that 
these ideas of substitution and expiation were not a matter of 
faith, but of mere vague hope and wish, then we argue that it 
would have been unwarrantable in man to embody them in a 
solemn act of worship. For that would have been in effect to 
dictate to God the way in which he ought to save sinners, or, 
at least, it would have been the introduction into divine wor- 
ship of unauthorised human fancies, such as might have had 
the effect, for aught the worshipper could tell, of putting him 
in a false attitude, and filling him with vain hopes. And 
finally, if sacrifice be regarded as a mere act of homage to 
God, accompanied by an acknowledgment of what sin deserves, 
then, in the first place, it was not at all likely to occur to man 
as a natural and becoming thing, and a piece of worship accept- 
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able to God. For they were not then accustomed to slaughter 
the inferior animals, not being as yet permitted to use them 
for food. Hence it would be a thing most abhorrent to their 
feelings to take their life. Still more would they shrink from 
doing this as an act of religious worship, knowing, as they did, 
that God was a Being of infinite goodness, who had no delight 
in blood, no pleasure in the sufferings of his innocent creatures. 
And as for the consuming of the victim by fire, that it might 
go up to God in a cloudy column of smoke—a natural symbol, 
it is alleged, of fervent prayer—how could they expect such an 
offering to be acceptable to the Most High? Physically, few 
things could be more offensive than the heavy smell of burning 
flesh. Morally, the death agonies of an innocent lamb must 
have been supposed to be not less offensive to the benevolent 
Creator. In the second place, if such a mode of worship had 
occurred to man, he ought to have rejected it as unlawful. 
He might have dedicated a portion of his flocks and herds, 
like any other property, to the Lord, but he was not at liberty 
to do so by robbing the poor creatures of life. He had no 
right, without express divine authority, to enact this tragedy 
merely to express more emphatically his sense of what his own 
sin deserved. He ought rather to have looked with mournful 
feelings on the inferior creation involved in suffering by his 
sin, and to have endeavoured to mitigate that suffering to the 
utmost of his power. 

II. It is not probable that God would have accepted sacri- 
fice, as we know He did, if it had been of human invention. 
God has in all ages claimed it as His prerogative to prescribe 
to man the mode of acceptable worship. The express warning 
was given to Israel, in connection with the Mosaic ritual, “ Ye 
shall not add thereto, nor diminish from it.” We find our 
Lord saying to the Pharisees of his time, “In vain do ye 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” To the same effect is the Apostle’s warning to the 
Colossians, against what he calls “a show of wisdom in will- 
worship,” being “subject to ordinances after the cummand- 
ments and doctrines of men.” Doubtless it will be said that 
such prohibitions do not apply to primeval times, when there 
were few, if any, religious rites positively prescribed by God. 
That circumstance, however, only proves that fewer ordinances 
were needed then,—not that man had greater liberty to invent 
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them for himself. It was then, as truly as it is now, for God 
to indicate how He should be worshipped, and for man im- 
plicitly to obey. If it be said that prayer is an act of worship, 
spontaneous, not prescribed, it is sufficient to answer, that 
sacrifice is very different from prayer. It is not the instinc- 
tive cry of a child, the natural expression of want and desire. 
It is an arbitrary, symbolical act of worship, precisely such a 
ceremony as man was not entitled to inaugurate for himself. 
We doubt if there be any instances of such an invention find- 
ing acceptance with God. The modification of a previously 
existing rite—its adaptation to new circumstances,—might 
be allowed, but not the origination of a religious ceremony 
entirely novel and unprecedented. It is true that men have 
often claimed the right to devise such ceremonies for them- 
selves, and to use them as means of expressing and deepening 
their religious feelings. This indeed is the door by which 
idolatry and all manner of superstition have come in. Are 
we to believe that God Himself sanctioned the opening of 
that door ? 

Mr Davison, in his very able treatise on Primitive Sacrifice, 
enters into a minute examination of the passages to which we 
have referred (Matt. xv. 9, and Col. ii. 22, 23), with the view 
of shewing that, rightly interpreted, they do not condemn 
human inventions in the worship of God. Without following 
him in this, we shall simply quote a few sentences from 
Calvin’s commentary on each passage. On Matt. xv. 9 he 
says:—“Christ has faithfully and accurately given the meaning, 
that in vain is God worshipped when the will of man is 
substituted in the room of doctrine. By these words all kind 
of will-worship (éerodgnoxsia), as Paul calls it (Col. ii. 23), are 
plainly condemned. For, as we have said, since God chooses 
to be worshipped in no other way than according to His own 
appointment, He cannot endure new modes of worship to be 
devised. As soon as men allow themselves to wander beyond 
the limits of the Word of God, the more labour and anxiety they 
display in worshipping Him, the heavier is the condemnation 
which they draw down upon themselves; for by such inventions 
religion is dishonoured.” . . . . “ Let it therefore be held as a 
settled principle, that since obedience is more highly esteemed 
by God than sacrifices (1 Sam. xv. 22, 23), all kinds of worship 
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invented by men are of no estimation in His sight; nay, 
more, that, as the prophet declares, they are accursed and 
detestable.” On Col. ii. 22, 23, he says :—*“ A second refuta- 
tion is added, that they originated with men, and have not 
God as their author, and by this thunderbolt he prostrates 
and swallows up all traditions of men.” Again :—“He has, 
however, an eye to the etymology of the term, for 2dcA0dgnexsia 
literally denotes a voluntary service, which men choose 
for themselves at their own option, without authority from 
God. Human traditions, therefore, are agreeable to us on this 
account, that they are in accordance with our own under- 
standing, for any one will find in his own brain the first out- 
lines of them.” 

Davison strenuously denies the principle, which we agree 
with Calvin in believing, these passages of Scripture to teach. 
He endeavours to “vindicate the admissibility of a spontaneous 
worship to the Divine acceptance, provided there was nothing 
unfit in the mode, or unreasonable in the intrinsic design of 
the worship itself.” Now as to the unfitness of the mode, 
what we contend for is, that man is not the proper judge of 
that. He may think a particular rite or ceremony very 
expressive, very solemnising, very honouring to God and 
helpful to devotion, and yet it may turn out in experience to 
have the opposite effect. Indeed this has generally, might 
we not say invariably, been the case; so that there is on this 
one ground a strong presumption against sacrifice having been 
a human invention. And, further, the principle above quoted 
would, if fairly carried out, clearly sanction the use of incense, 
candles, and all manner of symbolical vestments and actions ; 
in short, almost the entire ritual of Rome. 

III. It is peculiarly unlikely that God would have left man 
at such a crisis of his history, to invent for himself a rite so 
central and important. God and man had been in close, 
blessed fellowship up to the moment of the fall. Then all 
was broken up. Man fled from God, instead of rejoicing 
when he heard His voice. It was plain that there was a sad 
change,—fear and alienation had taken the place of confidence 
and love. Obviously it was essential that, at this crisis, God 
should make known to man whether there was to be any 
further fellowship between them, and if so, on what terms. 
The entirely altered circumstances of the case plainly required 
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this, even if man’s understanding had not been so darkened 
by sin, as we know it was. It was not enough that he should 
be assured that the sentence of death was not immediately to 
take effect ; it was not enough that the promise of a coming 
Deliverer should be given. A more urgent and immediate 
necessity was information on this point, how, with guilt upon 
his conscience, he was now to draw near to God. We cannot 
suppose that this information was withheld. God, when he 
clothed the naked bodies of our first parents, to relieve their 
sense of shame, would doubtless intimate to them, more or 
less distinctly, that a covering was also provided for their 
souls,—a clothing for their spiritual nakedness,—arrayed in 
which, they might be able to look up without the blush of 
shame, even into the countenance of a holy God. And if, as 
we think most likely, the first sacrifices they were instructed 
to offer up were the animals with whose skins they had been 
covered, this would most significantly and indelibly associate 
in their minds the ordinance of sacrifice with deliverance from 
guilty shame.’ Moreover, we find God, immediately after 
this, expelling our first parents from Eden, and debarring 
them from access to the tree of life, thus plainly teaching 
them that they no longer stood on the same footing as in the 
days of their innocence, and that it was vain to seek to regain 
God’s favour and fellowship by the path in which they had 
lost them. Now, is it at all probable, is it in the least like 
God’s ordinary mode of dealing, thus to shut man out from 
the old way of access, without giving him any hint of a new 
way? For the promise of the seed of the woman gave no 
information as to the way in which God was to be approached 
and worshipped. But sacrifice, if intended from the first as a 
type of the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world, shed most important light on this very point. And it 
is surely not without significance, that the offering of sacrifice 
is recorded immediately after the account of man’s exclusion 
from the tree of life. It is quite evident, not merely from the 
case of Cain and Abel, but from the frequent reference to 
sacrifice in the lives of Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that 

! It is interesting, as throwing some light on the transaction referred to 
above, to find this enactment in the law of Moses (Lev. vii. 8), with regard to 
the burnt-offering,—the great typical Sacrifice, the ground-work of all the 


rest,—‘‘ And the priest that offereth any man’s burnt-offering, even the priest 
shall have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering which he hath offered.” 
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it was the peculiar and distinctive features of Old Testament 
worship,—the rite by means of which, more than any other, 
communion with God was then maintained. Is it at all 
likely that an ordinance so very peculiar, and even startling 
in its character, and one that holds so central and vital a 
place in patriarchal religion, originated, not with God, but 
with man? May we not, on the contrary, affirm, that all 
experience proves that, if God had not revealed this way of 
acceptable approach and worship, man would have blundered 
sadly in the attempt to find it for himself? We often find 
God blaming man for his unauthorised inventions in religious 
worship,—never stamping them with His express approval. 
Is it likely that sacrifice, the most central and important 
ordinance of the Old Testament dispensation, would be the 
one exception to this rule? 

Besides these general considerations, however, there are some 
positive indications in Scripture of the divine origin of sacrifice. 
1. Noah was commanded by God to take with him into the ark 
of every clean beast by sevens, and of beasts that were not clean 
by two. What was the meaning of this distinction? It could 
have no reference to food, for permission to eat animal food 
had not yet been given. It must, therefore, have had reference 
to sacrifice, and if so, it proves not only that that ordinance 
had already some sort of Divine sanction, but that God must 
have himself appointed it, and prescribed what animals might, 
and what might not, be offered up. And yet we have no hint 
of this in the previous record. The fact crops out here in the 
most incidental way. And the sequel leaves us no room to 
doubt, that the distinction between clean and unclean animals, 
thus early indicated by God himself, had reference to sacrifice; 
for Noah, immediately on leaving the ark, “builded an altar 
unto the Lord, and took of every clean beast and of every clean 
fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar.” It will be 
admitted, too, that if these offerings were not merely eucha- 
ristic but propitiatory, this will be a strong confirmation of 
the fact of their Divine appointment. And this appears from 
what is added, that “the Lord smelled a sweet savour,” the 
very expression used in reference to sacrifices under the law, 
and to the sacrifice of Christ himself (Eph. v. 2). Accordingly, 
the Lord being thus propitiated by sacrifice, promised that He 
would not again curse the ground any more for any man’s 
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sake, neither would he again smite any more every living thing 
as He had done. 

It may be said that “smelled a sweet savour,” or “savour of 
rest,” simply means “accepted,” so that nothing more is 
implied than this, that God accepted Noah’s sacrifice, as He 
might have accepted prayer. But if we can shew that this 
peculiar expression is never used of prayer, but only of offerings 
which had some expiatory character about them, its employ- 
ment here will furnish a strong presumption that the sacrifice 
of Noah was of this nature. But how, it will be argued, can 
this be shewn, when we find the meat-offering under the law 
called “an offering of a sweet savour unto the Lord,” yet, 
being bloodless, it could not be expiatory, for “without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission?” We answer, that this 
statement cannot mean, that everything expiatory was accom- 
panied by the shedding of blood, for the inspired writer had 
said immediately before, that “almost all things are by the 
law purged with blood.” His meaning obviously is, that it is 
a fundamental principle of the Divine government, that with- 
out shedding of blood there is no real remission of the guilt of 
sin, and that this principle was abundantly illustrated in the 
ceremonial law, where almost everything was purged with 
blood. That word “almost” evidently leaves room for a few 
exceptions. One of these was the half shekel which every 
Israelite was to give as an offering to the Lord. There was no 
blood in that offering, yet it was “atonement money”—a 
“memorial unto the children of Israel before the Lord to make 
an atonement for their souls.” (Exod. xxx. 16.) And so with 
the sin-offering. Those who were too poor to bring even two 
turtle doves or two young pigeons, might bring the tenth part 
of an ephah of fine flour, a handful of which was burnt as a 
memorial upon the altar, and the rest eaten by the priest. 
Yet of this unbloody offering it was said, “And the priest shall 
make an atonement for him as touching his sin that he hath 
sinned in one of these, and it shall be forgiven him.” This 
proves that a mere Mincha, or meat-offering, partly burnt 
upon the altar, and partly eaten by the priest, might have an 
expiatory or atoning virtue. And that the ordinary Mincha, 
as well as.the humblest form of the sin-offering, had this power, 
appears from the following passages. In 1 Sam. iii. 14, we 
read, “And, therefore, have I sworn unto the house of Eli, that 
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the iniquity of Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifice 
nor offering (Mincha) for ever.” In 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, David 
says to Saul, “If the Lord have stirred thee up against me, let 
Him accept an offering,” literally, “smell a mincha.” Doubt- 
less there is expiation and propitiation by a mere Mincha 
here proposed. And in Heb. x. 8, the Mincha is mentioned 
along with other sacrifices of undoubted expiatory character, as 
having no real power to take away sin, and as being superseded 
and abolished by the sacrifice of Christ. 

It would appear, then, that in every case—even that of the 
meat-offering itself—the idea of expiation is involved in 
the Lord’s smelling a sweet savour. But the case of Noah's 
sacrifice is a peculiarly strong one. For (1.) it was a bloody 
offering, of animals expressly designated as clean, appointed 
and preserved for the purpose of sacrifice by God himself. (2.) 
God smelled a sweet savour. (3.) The gracious promise 
immediately follows, that, deep-rooted as the sin of man was, 
God would never again smite every living thing as He had 
done. 

2. When the grant of animal food was made to Noah and 
his descendants, after the flood, it was expressly said, “But 
flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, ye shall 
not eat.” This is not merely a prohibition of the barbarous 
custom of eating animals still living, but is also plainly a prohi- 
bition of the practice of eating flesh from which the blood had not 
been carefully separated. This also clearly refers to sacrifice as 
a Divine institution. And what is more important, it points 
specially to the sacredness of blood as the life. This could 
not mean that there was any inviolable sacredness about the 
life of the lower animals, for it was accompanied by a per- 
mission to kill them for food. It could only mean that their 
blood was to be held sacred because it was used in sacrifice 
as a symbol of that precious life to be offered up in due time 
in lieu of man’s. This is stated in the plainest possible 
terms in Leviticus, where the prohibition of the eating of 
blood is repeated : “ For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atone- 
ment for your souls;for it is the blood that maketh atonement 
for the soul.” 

3. Expiatory sacrifice is twice mentioned in the book of Job; 
once, when the patriarch is said to have offered burnt-offerings 
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according to the number of his children, “for Job said, It may 
be that my sons have sinned and cursed God in their hearts;” 
and again, when his three friends are commanded by God to 
offer up seven bullocks and seven rams as a burnt-offering, 
seeking at the same time the intercession of Job on their 
behalf. Here; however, we may be met by the objection that 

the book of Job is a sort of sacred drama, representing the 

patriarchal life indeed, but written long after the giving of the 

law, and that, therefore, no inference as to primitive sacrifice 

can be drawn from it. We are far from being convinced of 
this. But even if it were admitted that the book is the work 

of later times we remark: (1.) The writer, who has so remark- 

ably reproduced patriarchal times in all other respects, was 
not likely to fall into such a glaring anachronism about 

expiatory sacrifice. (2.) Job was a real historical personage, as 
is evident from the references to him which are found in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel and in the Epistle of James. The 
prophet speaks of him as one of a trio, who were remarkable 
for having been instrumental in the deliverance of others from 
threatened calamity. ‘Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by 
their righteousness, saith the Lord God.” “Though Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in it, as [ live, saith the Lord God, they 
shall deliver neither son nor daughter, they shall but deliver 
their own souls by their mfffrteousness,” Exek. xiv. 14-20. 
The reference obviously is to Noah’s saving his wife and sons 
and daughters-in-law along with himself in the ark, to Daniel’s 
saving his fellows from death by interpreting the king’s dream, 
and to Job’s interceding effectually on behalf of his friends. 
Now it is in the highest degree improbable that a fictitious 
and imaginary character, the mere hero of a dramatic poem, 
would be associated in sacred Scripture with two such notable 
historical personages as Noah and Daniel, as a specimen of 
effectual interposition on behalf of others. The reference in 
the book of James is scarcely less conclusive. The patriarch is 
there singled out as the most eminent and encouraging example 
of suffering affliction and of patience: “Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord; that the 
Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” Surely the apostle 
would have chosen some other illustration, if he had believed 
that the story of Job was nothing but a skilfully constructed 
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fiction. We may admit, on the ground of the symmetrical 
and somewhat artificial structure of that portion of the book, 
that the discourses of Job and his friends are not given exactly 
as they were delivered, but are either condensed or expanded, 
and thrown into a poetic form. But we must hold the 
historical portions to be literally true, if Ezekiel and James are 
to be believed. For both these references, besides proving that 
such a man as Job really existed, confirm the actual verity of 
the account of his latter end—the Lord’s tender mercy to him, 
and his intercession availing for his friends. Inseparably con- 
nected with this is the sacrifice which God commanded them 
to offer up—a sacrifice which must surely have been expiatory, 
since it was made the indispensable preliminary to forgiveness. 

We may here refer to an argument urged by Davison with 
his usual ability. It is this. The primitive sacrifices could 
not have been expiatory, for even the sacrifices offered up 
under the law had no power to expiate moral offences, save in 
a few peculiar and exceptional cases. They merely freed the 
offerer from ceremonial defilement, and restored him to his 
place in the Theocracy, but had no power to pacify the con- 
science. This, we are taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
was their weak point—that in which they were contrasted 
with the sacrifice of Christ. If so, then the earlier sacrifices 
could not have been expiatory in any sense—not in the Mosaic 
sense, for at that period there was no such thing as ceremonial 
uncleanness needing to be removed—not in the Christian 
sense, for that were to suppose that the patriarchs had clearer 
light and higher privileges than Israel under the law—that 
God’s dealings with Israel at Sinai were not a forward but a 
backward movement in the divine dispensations. 

To this we answer: When we speak of the primitive sacri- 
fices as expiatory, we certainly do not suppose that they, any 
more than the legal offerings, could of themselves atone for 
human guilt and pacify the conscience. But they could, and 
we believe they did, serve as divinely-appointed representa- 
tions of the one perfect atonement then future, to give greater 
definiteness and strength to the faith of the worshipper. Be- 
sides assuring him of the fact of forgiveness they gave him a 
glimpse of the manner in which it was to be rendered con- 
sistent with the divine justice; and thus the forgiveness of 
the believing worshipper was very closely connected with the 
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bloody sacrifice which he offered up. In this sense alone were 
these sacrifices expiatory. 

Now, under the law, God was pleased to add a new force or 
value to sacrifice, making it effectual for the real removal of 
the disabilities incurred through breaches of that ceremonial 
law which was then first imposed. This, however, did not 
supersede the former use of sacrifice, as a pictorial anticipation 
of the great atonement. It was superadded to that, probably 
to make the matter more tangible—to give greater confidence 
in the certain efficacy of the sacrifice yet to be offered up. 
For ceremonial defilement was a real thing entailing serious 
inconveniences. From that the appointed sacrifice brought 
immediate and entire relief. Thus Israel had their ideas of 
the coming atonement sharpened and defined, for they were 
taught to look to that for an analogous deliverance, immediate 
and entire, from the guilt of their transgressions of the moral law. 

This, we admit, was a new feature, quite peculiar to the 
Mosaic sacrifices, that they were true and proper expiations for 
ceremonial offences. But they were also, what sacrifices had 
been from the beginning, lively representations of vicarious 
atonement—pictures of the way in which alone sin could be 
forgiven, and pledges also, to be redeemed in due time. This 
twofold aspect of the sacrifices under the law is brought out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. First, their real efficacy to re- 
move ceremonial defilement, as typical of the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice to take away sin, is brought out in such words as 
those : “For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God?” But then, secondly, these sacrifices also spoke of sim 
as needing expiation by blood, confessed their own impotency 
in regard to that ; and thus pointed on the faith of the wor- 
shipper to a sacrifice of a higher order: “The law can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year by year continu- 
ally, make the comers thereunto perfect ; for then would they 
not have ceased to be offered? because that the worshippers 
once purged should have had no more conscience of sins. But 
in those sacrifices there is a remembrance again made of sins 
every year.” We have here a declaration, not of the perfect 
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efficacy of these sacrifices to remove ceremonial uncleanness as 
in the former passage, but of their confessed inadequacy 
to atone for moral guilt. The great day of atonement, with 
its yearly remembrance of sins, was evidently intended to 
teach the truth set forth in the words which immediately 
follow those already quoted : “For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin.” 

It is of some importance to keep this distinction in view. 
The use of sacrifice which was peculiar to the Mosaic system 
was of an inferior order to that which had previously prevailed. 
Before, it had to do with man’s moral relations to God; now, 
it had chiefly to do with the factitious offences created by an 
elaborate ceremonial. We do not say that this was a backward 
movement in the divine dispensations, for we hold that this 
lower use of sacrifice was only superadded to the purposes of 
its original appointment, with the view of throwing fresh light 
upon the method of redemption. But, viewed simply in itself, 
it certainly had the aspect of a retrograde step. And in keeping 
with this, is the fact that, in the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul 
admits that prima facie the Mosaic law seemed to be against 
the Abrahamic promise. And he only vindicates it from this 
charge of hostility to the earlier and better covenant, by ex- 
plaining that it was superinduced upon it for certain important 
ends of a temporary nature. It is also worthy of notice in this 
connection that Melchizedec, the representative patriarchial 
priest, is a type of Christ, not merely superior to Aaron, the 
representative legal priest, but standing on an entirely different 
and immeasurably higher platform. 

4, It is said of Abel, that “the Lord had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect.” We admit that it was first the person, and then the 
offering of Abel that was accepted. But why was he accepted? 
Because of that child-like confession of sin, and acceptance of the 
appointed way of expiation, which his sacrifice implied. This, as 
we hope to shew, was the “ doing well” on the ground of which 
he was accepted, and which the Lord proposes for Cain’s imita- 
tion. The absence of these feelings indicated in the non-offering 
of the bloody sacrifice, was the “ doing not well” which was the 
ground of Cain’s rejection. In keeping with this are the words 
of the Apostle John regarding them: “And wherefore slew 
he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
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righteous.” The offering of the two sacrifices is really the 
only work (except the tilling of the ground, and the keeping 
of sheep) which either of them is recorded as having done 
prior to the actual murder. The sacrifice, therefore, was in 
either case the formal ground of that acceptance of the one, 
and rejection of the other, out of which the enmity arose. 

The locus classicus, however, in regard to this case is Heb. 
xii. 4, to which we must now briefly turn before closing. Those 
who advocate the human origin of sacrifice dwell upon the 
fact that “ faith,” in the beginning of this chapter, is described 
in the most general terms as “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen”—that Enoch’s faith had 
respect to the very rudiments of natural religion, viz. “that God 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him,” 
and that the faith of others mentioned in the chapter, such as 
Jephtha and Rahab, was perhaps still more meagre. In keep- 
ing with this, they hold that Abel’s faith was of a very general 
kind—a belief in the unseen—a trust in the living God. And 
they explain the verse thus: “The faith or trust in God which 
Abel had, and Cain had not, made the sacrifice of the former 
the better of the two. This was evidenced by God’s bearing 
testimony to his gifts and not to Cain’s. He was thus attested 
as arighteous man. And by that faith of his he though dead 
still speaks to men, telling them that righteousness or accept- 
ance with God is by faith.” We have tried to state this view 
as fairly as possible, and we admit that at first sight it seems 
a very likely and natural interpretation of the verse. 

But when we examine it a little more narrowly we shall find 
that it is liable to various objections: (1.) The words *Asiova 
duciay xgooqveyxe seem to point to something in Abel’s sacrifice 
intrinsically better or fuller than that of Cain. Abel is said 
to have offered “a more sacrifice,” or “more of a sacrifice ”"— 
one fuller and more perfect than Cain. And no marvel, for 
Cain’s, being a mere offering of the fruit of the ground, was 
hardly entitled to the name of a éveia at all. Now, as it was 
Abel’s faith that led him to offer up this fuller sacrifice, that 
faith could not have been a mere general trust in God, but 
must have had reference to some specific divine command. 
(2.) God’s bearing testimony to his gifts is not adequately 
rendered by merely saying that he accepted them. It means 
that he bore witness to them—not directly or in the first 
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instance to the spirit in which they were offered—but first of 
all to the gifts themselves. This still indicates that there was 
an intrinsic superiority in Abel’s gifts to which God bore 
testimony. (3.) It is not very natural to say that by his faith 
Abel speaks of the value or efficacy of faith. 

The theory which we are endeavouring to establish seems 
to avoid these difficulties, and to furnish a better key to the 
interpretation of the whole verse. It is quite true that the 
description of faith given in the first verse of the chapter is 
very general, because it required to be wide enough to em- 
brace under it all the particular illustrations of its exercise 
which were to follow. . It is quite true that the faith of Enoch 
is here connected with truth of the most elementary nature. 
That does not prove that we have in these two particulars— 
that God is, and that He is the rewarder of those that dili- 
gently seek him—the whole creed of the antediluvian saints. 
Enoch was too notable a man to be omitted from this catalogue 
of worthies ; and yet the record of his life is so brief that the 
sacred writer can give no particular instance of his faith, so 
that he is obliged to infer that he possessed it from the fact 
that he pleased God, which no one could do without believing 
these two truths at least. Of Abel, however, he has more to 
say. His faith is very specific, for it is connected in the most 
precise way with the sacrifice which he offered up. Assuming 
for the moment that our view is correct—that God had or- 
dained the rite of animal sacrifice in connection with the first 
promise—then the statement of this verse is as follows. “By 
faith in the word of God Abel offered a sacrifice intrinsically 
better than Cain’s, which was only a thank-offering of the 
fruits of the earth. God testified to Abel’s gifts, accepting 
them because they were of the right sort, and being such, 
were the fruit and evidence of faith. Abel thus received testi- 
mony that he was a righteous man. Like Noah, he became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith. And by this faith 
he, though dead, still speaks of acceptance with God through 
the blood of atonement.” Is not this a more natural inter- 
pretation than the other ? 

Closely connected, as we think, with this verse, and confir- 
matory of the view which we have given of its meaning, is the 
twenty-fourth verse of the following chapter, which represents 
believers under the gospel dispensation as having come to 
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“the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than 
Abel.” This is certainly the true reading,—xgiirrov Awdodves 
rage rw ~AGeA—“better things” not “than that of Abel,” 
which at once suggests the idea of Abel’s blood crying against 
his brother from the ground, but “better things than Abel 
speaks,” which clearly refers to the words we have been con- 
sidering—“ he being dead yet speaketh.” The word is the 
same in both verses—Aad¢? in the one, Aawdoivrs in the other. 
And if it be asked, What is the better thing—zxge?rra—which 
the blood of sprinkling, 7.¢., the blood of Christ sprinkled on 
the conscience, speaks, of which Abel, even with his more 
excellent sacrifice, could not speak? that is indicated in the 
closing verses of the eleventh chapter: “ And all these having 
obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise ; 
God having provided some better things for us—xge?rrov r:— 
that they without us should not be made perfect.” That is 
to say, we have the fulfilment, they had only the promise ; 
we the substance, they the shadow; we the really atoning 
blood which sprinkled on the conscience gives it peace, they 
only the typical blood which could never take away sin, but 
which sustained their faith and hope by pointing on to the 
better sacrifice to come. 

To sum up in a word. There are certain general considera- 
tions, on the ground of which it is reasonable to infer, that 
animal sacrifice, originating at so early a period, and with 
evident tokens of divine approval, must have been instituted 
by God, though the time and manner of its institution have 
not been recorded. In addition to this presumptive evidence, 
we have endeavoured to establish the following strongly corro- 
borative facts—that a divinely authorised distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts existed before the use of animal food 
was allowed; that the sacrifice of Noah on leaving the ark 
was expiatory in its nature; that the prohibition of the eating 
of blood given at the same time had reference to its typical 
use in sacrifices of atonement; that expiatory sacrifice is 
mentioned in a writing so ancient as the book of Job; and 
that the inspired commentary upon Abel’s sacrifice in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews clearly implies that it was offered up 
in compliance with a divine command. On these grounds, 
then, we believe that the rite of primitive sacrifice was not of 
man but of God. R. G. BALFouR. 
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Art. V.—Progress of Biblical Archaology.' 


BY SAMUEL BIRCH, ESQ., LL.D. 


HE study of Oriental literature, philology, and history, and 
the progress of the interpretation of inscriptions hitherto 
unknown, have made great strides within the last fifty years. 
They have so important a bearing on Biblical archeology, and 
such an intimate connection exists betwixt the study of 
Biblical literature and the advance made to the decipher- 
ment and interpretation of Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
and other cognate Semitic monuments, that a time has at 
length come when a Society like the present is required. Its 
scope will be to diffuse the efforts that have been made by 
scholars in the different branches of Semitic archeology, not 
only in relation to Biblical subjects, but also to the wider 
history of those great nations of Central Asia which played so 
mportant a part in the early history of civilisation, and are so 
interlinked with the history and traditions of Western Europe. 
Hitherto our knowledge of these nations has principally been 
derived from the records of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
early Greek writers who have handed down such portions as 
entered into relation with their own histories. At the present 
day, owing to the researches and excavations which have 
brought to light a buried world, we are able to ascend into the 
remotest times of antiquity, and to examine the contem- 
poraneous monuments of these great nations—the identical 
monuments made in the days of Cheops and Urukh, and to 
test the information they afford by what is known from the 
pages of the sacred Volume, and the Greek and Roman his- 
torians. 

The first great stride made in this path was in Egyptian 
research. Egypt was the first ancient land rediscovered in 
modern times; its antiquities and monuments were the first 
examined by scholars and men of letters. It is here necessary 
to recollect that philology is the handmaid of history, and 

1 The following Address was delivered on the 2Ilst of March last, at a 
meeting held in London for the inauguration of a new learned association, 
called the ‘‘ Society of Biblical Archeology.” The design of the Society is 
to bring together, for the elucidation of Holy Scripture, all the light which 


can be got from any branch of modern archeological inquiry, whether in 
philology, topography, or the discovery of ancient monuments. 
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that the truth of history depends on the accuracy of philo- 
logical inquiries. In the decipherment of an unknown lan- 
guage, all depends upon the standpoint, and the care with which 
the induction is made. The language once interpreted, the 
historical results follow as a matter of course. In the success 
which attended the efforts of the first inquirers to interpret 
the hitherto occult monuments of Egypt lay the failure or 
success of determining the chronology and history; the struggle 
was over the hieroglyphy, the spoil was the solution of the 
historical problem. It was then discovered that the Egyptians 
were not only a most highly civilised and most ancient people, 
but that their history was of the highest importance for the 
study of Biblical archeology. The discoveries of Champollion 
proved that the conquest of the Jews by Shishak had been 
recorded in the temples of Thebes, and that the names of the 
towns subjected to his arms in Juda had been inscribed on 
the walls of the great temple of Ammon. Those of the school 
of Champollion who have continued the research, have thrown 
additional light on the relations between the Jews and the 
Egyptians, and M. Chabas has discovered in the hieratic 
papyri of the Museum of Leyden, the existence of the 
Hebrews in Egypt in the days of Rameses II., and a subse- 
quent notice of them under a later monarch of the same line 
of Ramessids on the rocks of El Hamamat. These points 
have an important bearing on the contested point of the 
period of the exode of the Hebrews. So important have been 
those studies of the synchronistic history of the two nations, 
that it will be impossible hereafter to adequately illustrate 
the history of the Old Testament without referring to the 
contemporaneous monuments of Egypt, and not alone the 
history, but the laws, institutions, and even turns of thought 
and expression, have many points of resemblance in the two 
nations. It is wonderful, all things considered, that the 
Hebrews have not taken more from Egyptian sources than 
they did, not that they were so much imbued with Egyptian 
ideas. 

Assyria has been still more prolific in monuments having 
historical and other information relative to the history of the 
Old Testament. Turning to it and the other rivals of Egypt 
in the most remote times, Babylonia, the cradle of Semitic 
civilisation, stands prominent, as highly civilised, and densely 
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populated at a period when Egypt was still in its youthful 
prime. From Babylon are to be drawn important illustrations 
of the history of the Old Testament, and the discoveries of 
students and inquirers into the cuneiform have won valuable 
information from the evidence of the inscriptions. The 
brilliant discoveries of Sir H. Rawlinson, followed up by those 
of MM. Oppert and Menant, Mr Norris, and Mr G. Smith, 
have restored much of the early history of Babylonia. They 
have discovered the names of many ancient kings, amongst 
others the Chedorlaomer, or his successor, of the days of 
Abraham, and been able to identify many of the sites of 
ancient cities of Babylonia, the names of which are household 
words, such as Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, 
and cradle of the Hebrew race, and Erech, founded by Nimrod. 
Babel has of course been discovered, Borsippa, Nineveh, Calah, 
and other sites identified, and many of the traditions point to 
the diluvian and antediluvian records of the two great Semitic 
races. If the monuments necessary for the elucidation of the 
early contemporaneous history of Babylonia are scanty, such 
is not the case with those of Assyria, of which many historical 
remains, from their being composed of terra cotta, have sur- 
vived the destructive fury of fire and sword, and the cupidity 
or malice of conquerors. Descending the stream of history, 
the oldest Assyrian historical monument, the cylinder of 
Tiglath Pileser, B.c. 1120, has been translated by four differ- 
ent scholars, and published in the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Subsequent to that period, and in the 
reign of Shalmaneser, the Jewish kings Omri, Ahab, Jehu, 
and the Syrian monarchs Benhadad and Hazael, are men- 
tioned in the annals of his reign, about B.c. 850, as conquered 
or tributary to the empire of Assyria. Under the successor 
of Shalmaneser, Vulnirari, Assyria not only conquered the 
land of Omri, or Samaria and Edom, but extended its con- 
quests over Syria and Damascus in the half century subse- 
quent to the time of Shalmaneser, Under the next monarch 
of Assyria, Tiglath Pileser II., illustrations of the history of 
the Old Testament continue to increase, and mention is found 
in the inscriptions of Azariah, Menahem, Pekah, Hoshea, and 
Rezin, king of Damascus, with whom the Assyrian monarch 
carried on war. All these, be it recollected, are mentioned on 
contemporaneous monuments, B.C. 750. We have thus important 
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illustration of events hitherto known from other sources, 
which the Assyrian monuments either confirm, or on which 
they shed a brighter light by the details which they give of 
the wars from the cuneiform history and archives. As the 
page of history is unrolled, the annals of Sargon, about B.c. 
720, record the conquest of Samaria and the capture of the 
city of Ashdod, mentioned by the prophet Isaiah. Some 
remarkable historical cylinders in the British Museum con- 
tain the annals of Sennacherib, his expedition against Jeru- 
salem, and the events of the reign of Hezekiah, the tribute 
enacted by the conqueror from the king of Israel, with all the 
details of the troops employed for the invasion of Palestine. 
These events bring the contemporaneous monumental history 
down to the 7th century B.c.; and soon after, under the reign 
of his successor Esarhaddon, about B.c. 680, the Assyrian 
inscriptions contain an important notice of Manasseh, king of 
Judah. The successor of Esarhaddon was Asshurbanipal the 
Sardanapalus of the classical writers, the greatest of the 
Assyrian monarchs, for his conquests extended beyond Pales- 
tine; he added Egypt to the dependencies of Assyria, and 
defeated the Ethiopian monarch Tirhakah. Surely these are 
astounding results, liberal contributions to Biblical archzo- 
logy, an ample tribute to historical truth won in the last 
thirty years by the genius and industry of Assyrian scholars 
from the monuments of Assyria. Could any thing cause the 
formation of such a Society as the present these facts should 
do so,—dug out of the plains of Mesopotamia, rising as wit- 
nesses to corroborate or enlarge the history of Central Asia. 
They ought to rally round the Society all who take an interest 
in the comparative study of Biblical history. 

To this portion of the subject belongs the end of the 
Assyrian empire under the last monarch Asshurhebili, when 
the scene of history shifts once more to the monuments of 
the revived or second empire of Babylonia. It is much to 
be regretted that, although full information has been thus 
obtained of the general history of Assyria, which can be 
traced from 1120 to 630 B.c., yet up to the present moment 
there is a great deficiency in the contemporary history of 
Babylonia as derived from the monuments. As the excavations 
of MM. Layard, Rassam, Loftus, and Sir H. Rawlinson ex- 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVII. G 
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humed the remains of the great archival library of Asshur- 
banipal at Kouyunjik,consisting of more than 20,000 fragments, 
many of which have been put together by archeologists and 
scholars, and give a general idea of the literature and history of 
Assyria ; so it may be hoped that at a future period the library 
of Nebuchadnezzar or some other monarch of his dynasty will 
be recovered. Then, and not till then, will be revealed, in its 
full extent, the more primitive civilisation and the older annals 
of the Babylonians ; for of this early nation there are as yet 
no contemporaneous annals, although there is some material 
for the history of Nebuchadnezzar, who comes on the scene 
about B.c. 604, after the fall of Nineveh. Many cylinders of 
that renowned monarch, whose name has passed into a house- 
hold word, have indeed been found, and is familiar to all, yet 
notwithstanding the frequent recurrence of his name on 
numerous monuments, no contemporaneous annals of his reign 
have been discovered. Nebuchadnezzar was indeed a great 
religious restorer, more even than a conqueror, and his in- 
scriptions record the endowment of temples, their repairs, his 
pious offerings to the gods, but no historical facts. These are 
still to be searched for in the plains of Mesopotamia, and the 
day is probably not far distant when the interest excited by 
these studies in this country will renew excavations similar 
to those already mentioned, which were formerly made with 
such success on the sites of the cities of ancient Assyria. That 
they may be continued until they evolve the whole programme 
of the ancient civilisation of mankind, and resolve the problem 
whether the civilisation of the East started from the plains of 
Assyria or the valley of the Nile, will be the earnest desire of 
every student of early history. 

It is true that these results have not been obtained without 
difficulties. There has been some conflict between Assyrian and 
Jewish history, and although Assyrian scholars, dealing with 
the special subject of Assyria, naturally lean with favour to the 
information the monuments of Nineveh afford, it is by no 
means sure that the Assyrians, especially in speaking of 
foreign nations, may not have recorded errors. As the re- 
search advances, the difficulty of reconciling the chronology of 
the Assyrians and the Jews will melt away before the addi- 
tional monuments that may be obtained, or the more correct 
knowledge that may be acquired. There is nothing to alarm 
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the exegetical critic in the slight discrepancies that always 
present themselves in the world’s history when the same fact 
is differently recorded by the actors in some national struggles. 
For truth, the whole evidence is required, and the monuments 
of antiquity too often reach our hands as broken pieces of an 
imperfect puzzle. Is it, then, wonderful that the reconstruc- 
tion should be embarassing ? 

From other parts of the world may be also expected here- 
after many monuments illustrative of Biblical archeology, and 
of the old Semitic races. Mount Sinai has been explored. 
Within this last two years there has been an expedition to 
this all-interesting site by Captain Wilson, Mr Palmer, and 
Mr Holland. They have found numerous inscriptions, and 
have re-investigated the sites of the mines of the Wady 
Magarah, the Sarabit El Khadim, and the Wady Mukatteb. 
These sites have an important connection with Old Testament 
history. The copies of inscriptions brought back by Mr 
Palmer have been carefully examined. The site of Magarah 
and the Sarabit El Khadim were discovered ‘by Niebuhr in 
1750. Since then many a scientific pilgrimage has been per- 
formed to these venerable spots. Views and drawings of the 
sites and monuments have been published by the late De 
Laborde, Lottin de Laval, M. Lepsius, Bartlett, and others, and 
each has recorded the principal points and features of this 
part of the Arabian peninsula. But the last expedition took 
with it that important aid photography, and by its means the 
eye beholds, as in a necromantic mirror, the site and its 
inscriptions in their shadowy lineaments. The Wady Magarah 
is the most ancient mine in the world—here first the hand of 
man delved and plied the pick upon the rock, and traced with 
curious hand the blue mineral vein that traversed the moun- 
tain side. It is supposed by Egyptian scholars that the 
Egyptians were attracted to it in order to obtain the turquoise 
which runs in streaks through the primitiverocks of the locality. 
The Magarah was first opened by Senefru or Sephuris, a 
monarch of the third dynasty, whose reign may be placed 
somewhere above B.c. 2000. From Senefru until the time 
of Amenenha III. of the 12th dynasty, excavations continued 
to be carried on with greater or less success in the mines of 
the Magarah and the neighbouring valleys. After the Wady 
Magarah had been abandoned in the 12th dynasty, the excava- 
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tions were removed from thence to the Sarabit El Khadim. 
The Sarabit E] Khadim commenced with the latter kings of 
the 12th dynasty, and was continued till Rameses IV., which 
is the name of the last king there found—a monarch of the 
20th dynasty. The mines were then abandoned totally, and 
no later Pharaoh appears to have had either power or inclina- 
tion to carry on the work. The exodus of the Jews is sup- 
posed to have taken place under Menephtha, and some 
indications of this monarch have been discovered on the site of 
the Sarabit El Khadim in fragments of vases and other 
objects in use in the temple, and bearing his name. For here 
was the temple of Athor, the Egyptian Aphrodite or Venus, 
the mistress of the Mafka or Turquoise land, and of the copper 
which was thence derived, and over which she presided, even 
to the recent days of medizval alchemists. With the inserip- 
tions of the Wady Magarah and the Sarabit El Khadim is 
interwoven the narrative of the exodus—for who was the 
Pharaoh of the period ? may it not have taken place in a later 
age? Did the long procession defile along undisturbed and 
unheeded by the Egyptians of that site? The monuments of 
this spot are of the highest interest for Biblical archeology. 
The inscriptions of the Wady Mokatteb have also long occu- 
pied the attention of scholars. They have been attributed to 
the Nabathzeans, the Israelites, and other nations that traversed 
the valleys of Sinai. An opinion has lately gained ground, 
that they may be of a comparatively recent period, but 
although attempts, more or less successful, have been made to 
interpret them, a complete and exhaustive research is still 
required finally to decide their meaning and fix their epoch. 
There are other parts of the East whence the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology may expect interesting and important materials. 
One of theseis Palestine, whence itis much to be regretted so few, 
if any monuments have been obtained, which can be referred 
to the days of the Jewish monarchy—most of those hitherto 
discovered having inscriptions which do not date anterior to the 
Roman Empire. M. Clermont Ganneau, to whom is due the first 
publication of the Moabite Stone, has, however, discovered at 
Siloam elfokani,' at Jerusalem, an inscription in the Pheenician 
character, as old as the time of the kings. This is remarkable, 
because it is the first as yet discovered, with the exception of 


' Siloam the upper ; the upper pool ? 
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some obscure and doubtful marks on the foundation blocks of 
the Temple, supposed to be Phoenician numerals. The in- 
scription is incised upon the walls of a rock chamber or chapel, 
apparently dedicated to Baal, who is mentioned on it. The 
discovery of this inscription by M. Ganneau will have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of Hebrew paleography, and 
will aid to determine the date of the square Hebrew character, 
which has long been a subject of dispute. Some have assigned 
to the square character a date from the time of the Captivity, 
others have placed it much earlier. At all events, the inscrip- 
tion of Silozen shews that the vowel or Phoenician character 
was in use in Jerusalem itself under the Hebrew monarchy, as 
well as in the conterminous Phenician and Moabitis, and the 
more distant Assyria. No monument, indeed, of great anti- 
quity, inscribed in the square character, has been found as yet 
older that the fifth century A.D., and the coins of the Mac- 
cabeen princes, as well as those of the revolter, Bar Chochab, 
are impressed with Samaritan characters. The use of the 
Pheenician character on signets of the Jews in the days of the 
monarchy, also proves the national use of the Phcenician at 
the remoter period. 

There is another spot in this portion of the globe which is 
fertile in inscriptions, and that is Southern Arabia, the cradle 
of the Himyarites. Many inscriptions of this Semitic race on 
stone and bronze, from the dyke of Mareb and other places in 
the interior, are brought to Aden, and numerous copies have 
been already published by Fresnel, Osiander, Levy, Lenormant, 
and the British Museum. More will probably be found there. 
Unfortunately the date of the Himyaritic inscriptions has 
not been accurately determined, and more monuments are 
required for that purpose. If it is correct that M. Halevi, who 
was travelling in Southern Arabia on a mission from the 
French Institute, has returned to Paris with copies of 560 
inscriptions taken in situ, dates will probably be obtained 
towards a more distinct knowledge of the age of these monu- 
ments. Lieutenant Prideaux, our assistant political resident 
in Aden, who takes a deep interest in this subject, has for- 
warded some Himyaritic inscriptions to the Museum, and is 
endeavouring to procure all he can in the way of obtaining 
further information about these monuments. The discovery 
of the Moabitic inscription shews the importance of Semitic 
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monuments which may yet be discovered on the East of 
Palestine, and the necessity of exploring that portion of the 
country. Many new and valuable inscriptions have been dis- 
covered in the Hauran, and some of these will, in all probability, 
throw fresh light on the philology and history of Syria and 
Damascus. Public events have probably alone retarded the 
publication of these inscriptions, copies of which have been 
collected by M. Waddington and the Count de Vogué. Inscrip- 
tions of a novel character have also been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamath. Of these it would be premature to give 
any opinion, but as inquirers and travellers will obtain copies 
of further specimens, it will be hereafter seen if they throw any 
important light upon the history of that portion of the East. 
Fresh discoveries continue to be made on the old fields of 
Fgypt. Even lately, an important tablet has been found at 
Cairo, dated in the seventh year of Alexander Aigos, of whom 
it states Ptolemy to have been the Satrap. It records the 
dotation of the temple of Buto by the monarch, and mentions 
the former injury done to that temple by the usurper Xerxes, 
for so the Persian monarch is styled, while the legitimate king 
of Egypt is said to be Khabash, of whom there is no other 
notice except the dated coffin of one of the sacred Apis bulls 
in the Serapeum. Within the last few years, too, have been 
discovered the list of the kings of Egypt from Menes to Sethos 
I., inscribed on the walls of the temple of Abydos, and a 
similar, but less perfect list, in a tomb at Sakkarah, also 
giving a succession of the monarchs from the same period. 
Equally important, but in another sense, has been the discovery 
by M. Lepsius of the tablet of San, the so-called decree of 
Canopus, recording the honours paid by the synod of the priests 
to Ptolemy Euergetes I., on account of the benefits he had 
conferred on Egypt. This tablet, which, like the Rosetta stone, 
bears a triple inscription in hieroglyphic, Greek, and Demotic 
characters, is more important from its preservation and con- 
tents than the well-known key of Egyptian interpretation. 
Amongst other remarkable facts mentioned in the text, is the 
existence of a youth Berenice, a mere child, invested with the 
attributes of royalty, and solemnly proclaimed as Queen by her 
parents, who prematurely died, and whose name has escaped 
the notice of the great historians. Still more interesting is 
the attempt there recorded to correct the calendar, the avowed 
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disturbance of the wandering year having disturbed the proper 
time of celebrating the religious festivals. To remedy this, it 
was proposed (B.C. 238) to introduce the fixed years, and the 
leap year was accordingly instituted nearly two centuries before 
the correction of the calendar by Julius Cesar, by aid of the 
astronomer Sosigenes. 

These are only a few of the results to be expected from the 
study of the monuments of the great nations mentioned in the 
Bible. The new Society will be important to all who wish to 
examine the minute details of the various subjects, to perfect 
themselves in their knowledge, and to advance the study in 
which they are engaged. It deserves to be largely supported 
by the friends of Biblical archzology. It is to be hoped that 
its operations may be extended, by the publication of its 
papers, and other means co-ordinate with its public utility. 
Its scope is Archeology, not Theology, but to Theology it will 
prove an important aid. To all those it must be attractive 
who are interested in the primitive and early history of man- 
kind ; that history which is not written in books nor on paper, 
but upon rocks and stones deep in the soil far away in the 
desert ; that history which is not to be found in the library or 
the mart, but which must be dug up in the valley of the Nile, 
or exhumed from the plains of Mesopotamia. 





ArT. VI.—German Catholics in Conflict with Rome. 


Letters from Rome on the Council. By Qurirtnus. Reprinted from the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Authorised Translation. Rivingtons. 1870. 

Die Minoritél auf dem Concil. Von WitneLm EMMANUEL, FREIHERRN VON 
Kerrier, Biscuor von Matnz. Mainz. 1870. 

Reasons for Returning to the Church of England. Strahan & Co. 
London. 1871. 

North British Review, October 1870. Art.— The Vatican Council.” 

The Contemporary Review, May 1871. Art.—“ Déllinger and the Catholic 
Crisis in Bavaria.”’ By a Bavartan Catnonic. 


HE excommunication of Professor Déllinger by the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, is the last act in the great ecclesiastical 
drama which has for some time attracted the attention of 
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Europe, and in which Germany and Rome have been the 
chief actors. In the person of Déllinger, the most eminent 
living representative of Catholic learning, and one who was 
formerly a devoted adherent of the Papacy, has been placed 
under the ban of the Church because of his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the personal infallibility of the Pope. Nothing can 
shew more clearly than such an occurrence, the importance 
which both parties attach to the question at issue. It could 
have been no light error on the part of Déllinger which has 
induced the Vatican to excommunicate an eminent man, who 
has rendered distinguished services to the Church, and one 
of the few Catholic theologians able to meet the hated science 
of Germany with its own formidable weapon of learned inves- 
tigation. Nor could anything but strong feelings of convic- 
tion, or righteous indignation against a great wrong, have 
forced Dillinger, in his old age, into a position of antagonism 
to the cause in the service of which he spent the best years 
of his manhood. Such a rupture, in a Church notoriously 
averse to open scandals, shews clearly in what light the contest 
is regarded, alike by the liberal Catholic professor, and by 
those who act for the Pope. 

No one who has read the “Letters from Rome on the 
Council” will feel any surprise that an emphatic protest 
should have emanated from the high schools of Germany 
against the Roman decree of the 18th July of last year. The 
wonder rather is, that so many Catholic theologians, who 
shewed their enlightenment when in Rome by opposing that 
decree, should have since subscribed to a dogma which they 
have openly declared to be in opposition to the testimony of 
Scripture, and to the traditions of the old Catholic Church. 

The antagonism between Germany and Rome, which mani- 
fested itself so clearly in the Roman Council, is the result of 
causes which have been at work for nearly a century. A 
movement, which began towards the close of last century, 
and in some places earlier, has gradually diffused among the 
Catholics of that country a spirit of enlightenment, and a love 
for truth and fact, which alienated them, to an extent of 
which they are not probably themselves aware, from their 
Roman brethren. ~ The influences which enlightened and 
elevated the German Catholic did not come directly, at least, 
from the Protestant churches. The memories of old battle- 
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fields, and of theological strifes, conducted in a spirit scarcely 
less ferocious than the battles of Gustavus and Tilly, prevented 
any wholesome influences passing from the Protestant to the 
Catholic Church. As among Protestants the most effectual 
method of discrediting a doctrine or a form of religious life 
was to stigmatise it as Catholic—a method adopted with 
great effect against such men as Arndt and Spener,—among 
Catholics all Protestant ideas were looked upon with horror, 
as emanating from the author of evil. Such being the state 
of feeling, it was needful that Protestant and Catholic should 
be acted upon by influences external to both, ere any hope 
could be entertained of the readjustment of their relations. 
The influence came from the great philosophical and literary 
movement which made the close of last century and the 
beginning of the present so memorable for Germany. The 
philosophy of Kant, the poetry of Goethe and Schiller, and 
the writings of the Romantic school, found readers in cloisters 
and ecclesiastical seminaries,and the minds of German Catholics 
were stirred by earnest and even revolutionary thoughts, instead 
of slumbering, oppressed by antiquated formule, and a round 
of lifeless ceremonies. It is true that the new ideas which 
came to the German Catholic were not always welcomed. 
Some theologians accepted the philosophy of Kant as a 
system fundamentally religious, and endeavoured to apply its 
principles to Catholic theology; others took up a position of 
antagonism, and opposed it and the other new philosophies, in 
the name of Catholic orthodoxy; but whether they were 
adherents or antagonists, the effect of earnest philosophical 
study was to leave them very different men intellectually 
from their predecessors, who had known no other mental food 
than the writings of the Schoolmen, and the lives of the 
saints.! 

The more liberal spirit, in this way introduced, made itself 
felt in all departments of the life of the Church. Even in the 
conservative department of practical administration, reforming 


' We have taken no notice of the school of Sailer,—the purest and loveliest 
form of religious life which has appeared in the Church of Rome since the 
Reformation, —because their strivings had little to do with external causes, 
but were simply an endeavour to promote personal piety among clergy and 
laity. It would be difficult to overestimate the blessing their efforts diffused 
among the Catholics of Germany. 
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voices were heard. Dahlberg, Bishop of Constance, the former 
friend of Goethe and Schiller, not only taught in his writings a 
spirit of gentle and tolerant humanity, but endeavoured to ob- 
tain from Rome a newand more independent constitution for the 
German Church. His coadjutor and successor,’ Baron Wessen-. 
berg, introduced into the diocese the boldest reforms, such as 
the employment of German, instead of Latin, in the worship of 
the Church,—a step which gave great offence at Rome. The 
Catholic mind of Germany was not altogether ripe for such 
changes as those aimed at by Wessenberg and Dahlberg ; and 
their spirit, which was somewhat secular and unchurchly, did 
not gain the ascendancy ; but in a modified form their ideas 
made progress even among their opponents. A new race of 
theologians grew up, Catholic and Churchly in tone, but edu- 
cated and intelligent, who endeavoured to recommend Catho- 
licism by means of learning, and an ingenious presentation of 
its doctrines in a form more adapted to the modern spirit. 
Miinich and Tiibingen, Giessen and Freiburg, became famous 
as schools of a Jearned Catholic theology, which even Protest- 
ants learned to respect. Periodicals were established, in which 
the old methods of mis-stating facts, and indulging in eccle- 
siastical maledictions, were to a large extent discarded, and in 
their place appeals made to reason and to history. Pre-eminent 
among this new school of theologians were Mohler and Dél- 
linger. Méhler gave himself specially to the study of the 
development of Christian doctrine, and his famous “Sym- 
bolik” was, to use a German phrase, an “ epoch-making” work. 
Déllinger investigated with untiring zeal and industry the 
external history of the Church, and applied the results of his 
researches to modern controversies.’ 

In other subjects Catholic theologians have taken an hon- 
ourable place. We have only to mention the names of Hug 
and Scholz, Klee and Windischmann, Staudenmaier Kuhn 


1 Wessenberg never actually became Bishop of Constance, as Rome re- 
fused to sanction the appointment; but, supported by his sovereign, he 
administered the affairs of the diocese for many years after the death of 
Dahlberg, with the title of Vicar-General. 

2A Catholic historian wrote thus of Dillinger in 1864 :—‘‘ For nearly a 
generation J. v. Dillinger has enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
learned theologian of Catholic Germany, and is unquestionably one of the 
greatest men intellectually of whom the Catholic Church of the present day 
can boast.”—Werner’s ‘‘ History of Catholic Theology.” 
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and Lasaulx, and the list might be largely increased, to prove 
what good service has been rendered to the cause of Christian 
truth by the Catholic theologians of Germany, when they 
forgot the arrogant traditions of Rome, and consented to 
become fellow-labourers in the cause of patient learning and 
honest research. 

While the Catholic mind of Germany has thus been steadily 
tending towards a more enlightened theology, and shewing 
signs of sympathy with social and political progress, the official 
theology of Rome has moved, so far as it has moved at all, 
in the contrary direction. The triumph is now complete in 
official quarters of those Ultramontane principles which make 
it binding upon every Catholic, from the bishop on his throne 
to the beggar at the Cathedral door, to yield an abject sub- 
mission of intellect and of will to the successor of St Peter. 
It is not difficult to understand that such principles should 
find favour in Italy, which reaps a vast harvest of profit from 
the centralisation of all ecclesiastical power in Rome; but that 
they should have been accepted scarcely less extensively in 
France, and among the Catholics of free England, demands 
more explanation. With regard to France, the triumph of 
the Ultramontanes was facilitated by political changes. In 
former times, the Gallican Church and the Sorbonne were the 
great barriers to the ambition of Rome. As the representatives 
of a great and proud nation, they refused to submit to the 
dictation of Italian priests, and often acted as the guardians 
of the freedom of Christendom. The first French Revolution, 
however, laid them in the dust—never again to rise to their 
former glory. The same great convulsion destroyed among 
all the Romance nations that feeling of patriotic attachment 
which Churchmen had formerly entertained for the country of 
their birth. During that Revolution, as well as in those which 
succeeded, the Church saw the nations filled with the fana- 
ticism of unbelief, persecuting it as the author of all the evils 
of humanity; and the rulers, if not actively abetting, at all 
events standing coldly by, ready at all times to make it the 
first sacrifice when the wolves were on their track. 

Such a spectacle seemed to give support to the Ultramon- 
tane view that ecclesiastics ought to lay aside national feelings, 
and regard themselves simply as the soldiers of a great army, 
scattered in garrisons over various countries, but owning no 
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duty of honour or obedience to any sovereign, save to the 
successor of St Peter in Rome. The advantage which the 
Revolution gave to the Ultramontanes was skilfully used, 
especially by the Jesuits, at once the chief representatives and 
the most active propagandists of the party. Every change in 
Europe was made to subserve their cause, and the very perse- 
cutions which they endured left them stronger than before. 
The present Pope, during his exile, took the Jesuits into his 
confidence as the consistent opponents of the principles of the 
terrible Revolution which had driven him from his palace; and 
ever since, they have found in the vain old man a most facile 
tool. Acting in his name, and by his authority, they have 
perfected a system of despotic centralisation more complete 
than any which ever before existed in the world. Although 
no friends to modern science, they did not scruple to employ 
one of its most wonderful discoveries, in order to give prac- 
tical effect to their theory, that all the threads which direct 
the movements of the vast ecclesiastical machine should 
meet in Rome. The net-work of telegraphs by which cities 
and countries are now connected, enabled them to transmit 
question and receive answer, to bless or to anathematise, with 
a speed which rendered all independent action on the part of 
Bishops impossible. 

The Bishops of great cities such as Paris or Vienna looked 
with no favourable eye upon orders issued from Italy by Italian 
priests, and often unsuited to the circumstances of their dioceses. 

But the opposition was more feeble than might have been 
expected, and the majority of Bishops rather welcomed this 
invasion of their rights. Missionary Bishops labouring among 
savages, and in the pay of Rome, of whom there are a great 
number, gladly accepted orders which shewed that they were 
objects of notice in the highest quarter, and enabled them to give 
an august sanction to their doctrine and precepts. The spirit 
of the French Church, as we said, was broken by the terror of 
the Revolution, and most of the Bishops became Ultramon- 
tane. In England this was also the case, which is partly to 
be accounted for by the fact, that in England the Ultramon- 
tanes were careful to throw a veil of sanctity around the 
Romish ecclesiasticat system, by connecting its advocacy with 
a revival, as they termed it, of Catholic devotion. Under 
Cardinal Wiseman in England, and Cardinal Cullen in Jre- 
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land, a systematic movement was set on foot to alter the 
character of Catholic devotion, by substituting for the older 
and more rational manuals then in use, works of Italian and 
Spanish origin, calculated to produce mystic raptures and sen- 
suous feeling, and to render the mind incapable of calm judg- 
ment on matters of religion, and “ less than ever disposed to cope 
with the despotic treatment of spiritual directors of the Jesuit 
and Liguorian temper.” To men and women accustomed to 
look at religion through such media, it was easy to conceal 
the chicanery and falsehood of the Romish despotism by re- 
presenting it as something holy. Manning, half fanatic, half 
crafty rhetorician, was never tired of calling attention to the 
august aspect presented by a vast society, spread over every 
land, yet united in bonds of holy obedience to Christ’s one 
remaining apostle ; and is not the contrast of such a spectacle 
great, it was asked, when we compare it with the endless dis- 
tractions of Protestantism and the vicissitudes of civil govern- 
ments? Some of the old English Catholics murmured against 
the Romish zeal of the allies of the Jesuits; but they were 
unable to prevent Ultramontane principles from triumphing 
among their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

In Germany, and in Germany alone, of all the countries in 
Europe, Ultramontanism remained in the minority. Although 
the German episcopate, occupied with the practical duties of 
their dioceses, do not fully represent either the learning or the 
reforming spirit which is to be found in the Universities, they 
are learned enough to be aware that the august spectacle of 
one man ruling, is an innovation of which the Church knew 
nothing during the first thousand years of its existence, and that 
every scholar in Germany, whether Catholic or Protestant, has 
pronounced the documents on which the Papal claims are 
founded to be clumsy forgeries. This being the state of feeling 
in Germany, the German Bishops heard with genuine alarm 
that the Romish party intended to have the personal infallibility 
of the Pope proclaimed at a general council to be held in Rome. 
The liberal Catholic party had for some time been in the habit 
of frankly acknowledging that the Holy Father did not approve 
of some of their opinions, and that they, on their part, could 
not receive certain portions of the teaching of Pope Pius IX. 
The theologians at Rome were aware of the attitude thus 
taken up in Germany towards the Papacy; and by undertaking 
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to have the dogma of personal infallibility proclaimed, they 
shewed that they did not shrink from sharp remedies. It 
would then be no longer possible for a Catholic to doubt the 
perfect truth and rectitude of any official word or action of 
Pius IX., or of his 255 predecessors. The syllabus of 1864 
with its famous sentence, “They are in damnable error who 
regard the reconciliation of the Pope with modern civilisation 
as possible or desirable,” would then become undoubted truth, 
to be believed by every Catholic under pain of eternal con- 
demnation. It is true that Cardinal Antonelli, when questioned 
on the subject by the ambassadors of the Catholic powers, 
assured them that while the Pope must proclaim the infallible 
truth to the Church regarding law and government, he had 
no intention of interfering with existing arrangements, and 
that he would respect the various concordats as a lesser evil 
than depriving whole nations of the offices of religion. If this 
was sufficient for statesmen, who are generally inclined to allow 
the Church to theorise at will, so long as it does not act, its 
effect was to place the Bishops in a position exceedingly painful 
to men who had any regard for the institutions of their father- 
land and for their oaths of allegiance. They would be bound to 
teach their flocks that the laws under which they lived, and to 
which as citizens they had promised to yield obedience, were 
founded upon maxims displeasing to God, and condemned by 
the Head of the Church. It was for some time doubtful 
whether the Catholic powers would suffer the outrage upon 
their authority. Prince Hohenlohe, the Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, being of opinion that the State is bound to preserve 
religion in its integrity as well as in its independence, invited 
a conference of the Catholic powers to consider the questions 
about to be decided by the approaching Council. But Austria 
imagined that it could trace the influence of Prince Bismark 
in this movement of the Bavarian prime minister, and refused 
to co-operate. The Emperor of the French, unwilling to 
offend the Pope, considered that the matter might be left to 
the Bishops, although, personally, he was opposed to the 
dogma; and the democratic party both in France and in Italy 
urged a policy of non-intervention in the affairs of the Church. 
This coincided with- the views of the Ultramontanes, and the 
consequence was, that the Catholic powers were not represented 
in the Council, as they had been at Trent, a result at which 
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the democrats rejoiced, as a sign that the separation of Church 
and State was complete, while the Ultramontanes saw in it an 
acknowledgment of the subordination of the civil to the 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The whole burden of the deciding upon the question of 
infallibility was thus made to rest upon the 767 Bishops who 
assembled in Rome by command of the Pope. At the opening 
of the Council, in the month of December 1869, both the 
papal and the liberal party had reason to be anxious. It soon 
became apparent, as, indeed, had been known previously, that 
the party of Rome could command a large majority. But 
when the elements of which that majority was composed were 
considered, it was manifest that if an important dogma were to 
be imposed upon the Church by its vote, a grave disaster might 
be the result. It did not represent a majority .in the Catholic 
world, and owed its existence largely to the fact, that Italy 
possesses an immensely more numerous episcopate than any other 
country. One hundred and forty-three of the papal majority 
belonged to the states of the Church, one hundred and twenty 
came from the kingdom of Italy, and in addition, it contained 
one hundred and twenty titular Bishops, or Bishops without 
dioceses, for the most part created by the present Pope. So 
notoriously ignorant were the missionary Bishops who swelled 
the majority, that a Roman Cardinal could say of them, that if 
the Pope ordered them to vote four persons in the Trinity 
instead of three, they would give their placet without hesita- 
tion. In the ranks of the opposition, on the other hand, were 
to be found the representatives of many of the most important 
portions of the Catholic world. Darboy, the Archbishop of 
Paris, with its two millions of Catholics, the Archbishops ot 
Cologne and Cambray, which contain respectively one million 
four hundred, and one million three hundred thousand, along 
with Cardinal Rauscher, the Archbishop of Vienna, Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, the Archbisbop of Prague, Bishop Dupanloup 
of Orleans, and many other important names, all manifested 
a decided hostility to the new dogma. Unfortunately, the 
opponents of the dogma, in order to swell their numbers, 
agreed to combine with those who refused to say that they 
were opposed to it, but only considered the time inopportune 
for its definition. It thus happened that in their united action 
they had generally to adopt the ground of inopportunists, as 
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they were called. Before the meeting of the Council, it was 
pointed out to them that such policy, consonant as it might 
be to the temper of Roman ecclesiastics, would be a fatal 
weakness to their cause in a conflict against the fierce zeal of 
the infallibilists. A writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
September 25. 1869, said :— 


“In their secret letters the Northern Bishops have opposed the new 
definition only as being inopportune, and it is known that the French 
Opposition Bishops mean to take the same ground. But it deserves care- 
ful consideration whether this line of action can be really tenable or 
effective at the Council. Surely it may be certainly foreseen that the far 
more numerous and, from its determined attitude, stronger party on the 
other side will answer, If your only objection to the dogma is that it is 
unsuited to the times, you thereby admit its truth; for if you thought it 
doubtful or erroneous, you must have opposed the definition on that 
ground. By not venturing to assail its truth, you deprive your objection 
to its opportuneness of all weight ; for when was ever a religious truth, on 
which eternal salvation depends, suppressed on such a ground as this? 
Does this holding back, inspired merely by fear of men, correspond to the 
ancient spirit and lofty mission of the Church? How many of her doc- 
trines would she have dared to proclaim if she had chosen to wait on the 
approval of the age? Rather for that very reason must religious truths 
be loudly and emphatically proclaimed, when a contrary opinion is grow- 
ing among men, because thereby an insidious heresy is marked out and 
judged by the supreme authority of the Church. Your plea of inoppor- 
tuneness is therefore a fresh and urgent ground for adhering firmly to 
the solemn definition of Infallibility by the Council. How far better, 
then, would it be if these Prelates were to deelare simply and directly, 
what the German Bishops have indeed said in their Pastoral, but, of 
course, in general terms only, and without express mention of the Infalli- 
bilist hypothesis: ‘This doctrine possesses none of the requisite conditions 
of an article of faith ; it has no guarantee either of Scripture or tradition, 
and no roots in the conscience and religious mind of the Christian world.’ 
Such a line would be incomparably worthier of the Bishops, and would 
make their position far stronger and more unassailable.”’ 


While the Opposition Bishops were thus losing their oppor- 
tunity by taking up a false position, the Romish party, wiser 
in their generation, exerted themselves to diminish the num- 
ber of their opponents by putting in operation all means, 
whether of blandishment or intimidation, to work upon the 
hopes or fears of wavering Bishops. Three hundred of the 
Bishops were so poor that they had to be boarded in Rome at 
the Pope’s expense ; and these three hundred boarders were 
told, with all plainness of speech, in the official organ, that 
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they were expected in return to place their votes at the 
service of their generous entertainer. Honours and rewards 
of various kinds were liberally promised to all who manifested 
any inclination to pass over to the Papal camp; especially 
were the fifteen vacant Cardinal hats dangled over ambitious 
heads, it is said, with no inconsiderable effect. Those who 
could not be influenced by such coarse means were plied with 
stimulants of a more refined character. Educated and thought- 
ful Prelates were urged to make nobly the great sacrifice—il 
sacrificio del intellecto—which is so pleasing to God, and not 
to yield to that intellectual pride which has so often been the 
parent of heresy and schism. The high authority of the Pope 
was urged as an argument, and it was well known that he had 
declared: “As to Infallibility, I believed it as plain Abbé 
Mastai, and now as Pope Mastai I feel it.” Nor were the 
personal exertions of the Pope wanting. He visited doubtful 
Prelates, and used all his well-known powers of personal fascina- 
tion for the purpose of securing votes. To one Bishop, whose 
high spirit and character made anything like ordinary can- 
vassing impossible, he contented himself with saying, in a 
marked manner, “ Lovest thou me?” The love which the 
Bishops felt for the Church, and their hopes for the Christian 
progress of the world, had been already frequently appealed 
to in the columns of the Civilta, Take the following as a 
specimen :— 


“ Christian states have ceased to exist; human society is again become 
heathen, and is like an earthly body with no breath from heaven. But 
with God nothing is impossible; he can quicken the dry bones, as in 
Ezekiel’s vision. The political power, parliaments, voting urns, civil 
marriages, are all dry bones. The universities are not dry, but stinking 
bones, so great is the stench that rises from their deadly and pestilential 
teaching. But these bones can be recalled to life if they hear God’s word 
and receive His law, which is proclaimed to them by the supreme infal- 
lible doctor the Pope.” 


Archbishop Manning, the representative of fanatical Infal- 
libilism, boldly predicted that the proclamation of the Infalli- 
bility dogma would inaugurate a new era of the Holy Ghost 
to the Church, which hitherto had never been complete. 

Through the assiduous employment of such means the 
minority was considerably reduced, but there still remained 
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about a hundred, among whom were the ablest and, as regards 
the Catholic world, most influential Bishops in the Assembly, 
who could not be persuaded to withdraw their opposition. It 
was not simply a sense of the terrible intellectual stumbling- 
block that a dogma “which had conquered history” would 
present to educated Catholics, nor the grave complications 
with civil governments that its practical application might 
give rise to, which determined those Bishops to persevere in 
their opposition ; they also saw that the proclamation of the 
Infallibility dogma by the Council would complete, and render 
final, the great ecclesiastical revolution, by which an “arrogant 
faction,” to borrow the words of Mr Newman, had usurped the 
functions of the Christian episcopate. According to the 
theory formerly accepted and acted upon by the Church, 
General Councils are summoned, in order that Bishops from 
various parts of the world may bear witness to the traditions 
of the faith which exist in their various dioceses, and of which 
they are the guardians, and thus enable the Pope, after having 
heard their testimonies, to declare the faith on any point 
which may specially stand in need of definition, as their organ, 
and therefore the representative of the whole Catholic world. 
Through the proclamation of the dogma of Infallibility a 
Council of Bishops would become an unmeaning form; for no 
Council or witnessing Assembly can add any force to the 
decree of one whose simplest word is infallible truth. 

The firm attitude which was assumed by a portion of the 
Opposition, rendered it necessary to abandon the idea which 
had been at first entertained of having the dogma proclaimed 
by acclamation, and without debate. But it was very reluct- 
antly that the Papal party permitted the voice of discussion 
to be heard within the sacred precincts of the Council Hall, 
and every effort was made to render it abortive. The build- 
ing itself, though admirably adapted for the purpose of a high 
ecclesiastical ceremony, being the whole height of St Peter’s, 
was imperfect in its acoustic qualities, and only speakers gifted 
by nature with clear and strong voices could be heard by the as- 
sembled Fathers. The Pope was petitioned to allow the Council 
to meet in a more suitable chamber, of which there were many 
in Rome, but he refused his consent. Nine-tenths of the 
Assembly were unable to speak Latin, yet in no other lan- 
guage was any one permitted to address the Council; and, to 
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complete the difficulties of the Opposition, an order was 
issued forbidding any papers for the Council, except the official 
documents, to be printed in Rome, and it was intimated that 
private meetings of Bishops for preliminary conference were 
displeasing to his Holiness. In spite of all these and other 
difficulties, by which dexterous officials endeavoured to pre- 
vent freedom of debate, the Opposition made a stand for the 
freedom of the Church and of the Council, which even now 
cannot be remembered without feelings of respect. Notwith- 
standing the acoustic defects of the hall, they spoke, and very 
remarkable speeches did some of them deliver. Their intel- 
lectual leader was Strossmayer, Bishop of Bosnia and Syrmia, 
whose clear, ringing voice could be heard in every corner of 
the hall, and who could speak Latin with a readiness and 
fluency which called forth the admiration of opponents. From 
December to May the Council was occupied with preliminary, 
though important, questions, many of which were intended to 
pave the way for the introduction of the great dogma. On 
the 14th of May the debate commenced upon the Schema of 
the Primacy. Then the Opposition put forth its best strength, 
and when we remember in what city the words were uttered, 
and that they were the utterances of Romish Bishops sitting 
in Council under the presidency of a Papal representative, it 
is impossible not to feel surprised by the ring of truth and the 
tone of courage which they exhibit. 

Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, author of the great work on 
“The History of Christian Councils,” ventured to call the 
attention of the Assembly to the difficulties which history 
presented to the proposed dogma. What would be done with 
the case of Pope Honorius, for instance, he asked,—a Pope, 
and as such about to be pronounced an infallible teacher, he 
nevertheless taught and promulgated an acknowledged heresy, 
for which he had been pronounced a heretic by his equally 
infallible successors? Strossmayer, in one of his eloquent 
addresses, dwelt upon the danger which would accrue to the 
Church if the principle of “ moral unanimity” were overlooked. 
A matter of discipline might well be decided by a majority, a 
matter of dogma never. The Councils of the Church and the 
ancient Fathers had alike recognised this principle with re- 
gard to doctrine, and had maintained that there are three 
essential conditions for proving a divine tradition, and pro- 
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pounding an article of faith, viz. antiquity, universality, and 
agreement. 


“They all (the Bishops of the Council),” he said, “ thought the tradi- 
tion of the Roman Church a principal river, whereby the whole earth was 
watered ; but they regarded the traditions of other Churches also as tri- 
butaries by which the river must be constantly fed, or it would in course 
of time be dried up. They all ascribed the first authority to the witness 
of St Peter’s successor; but that authority was only manifested clearly 
to the Catholic world after being reinforced by the consent of all other 
Churches. This divine rule would be completely overzet by the personal 
Infallibility of the Pope, to the great injury of faith, . . . He there- 
fore always hoped, and entreated the Holy Father, that he would emulate 
the example of the humility of St Peter in his martyrdom, and of Christ, 
who was exalted by His Father because He had humbled Himself to the 
death of the cross, and magnanimously have the subject withdrawn.” 


More remarkable than even the speech of Strossmayer was 
that of an American Prelate—Conolly, Archbishop of Halifax. 
He had been formerly an ardent adherent of the dogma of 
Infallibility, and had actually gone to Rome with the purpose 
of giving it his support. But Rome educated him into a 
fallibilist. While there he instituted a searching examination, 
and thoroughly sifted what the classical Roman theologians 
have to say for their favourite doctrine. The result was that 
he found the whole of Christian antiquity explaining the 
passages of Scripture alleged for Papal Infallibility in a differ- 
ent sense from the Schema. 


“T will have nothing,” he said, “ but the indubitable Word of God made 
into a dogma. The opinions of 10,000 theologians do not suffice me ; and 
no theologian should be quoted who lived after the Isidorian forgeries, 
But no single passage of Fathers or Councils can be quoted from that 
earlier time of genuine tradition which affirms the Pope's dogmatic inde- 
pendence of the rest of the episcopate. If there be any such, let it be 
shewn ; but there is none, and innumerable and conclusive testimonies 
can be cited on the other side. Even at the Apostolic Council at Jeru- 
salem, St James proved the teaching of Peter by the prophets, and ap- 
pealed to it because it agreed with theirs, and not on account of his 
authority.” 


Cardinal Guidi, an Italian, and Archbishop of Bologna, also 
ventured to lift his voice against the dogma which Italy had 
manufactured for the Catholic world, and declared that it was 
unknown to Scripture and to the traditions of the first fourteen 
centuries of the Church. One cannot read without a smile the 
consequences of the speech for the Italian Prelate, as given in 
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the gossip of Rome at the time. He was summoned imme- 
diately afterwards into the presence of the Pope, and was 
greeted with the words :-— 


“You are my enemy, you are the coryphzus of my opponents, un- 
grateful towards my person; you have propounded heretical doctrines.” 
Gurpi—“ My speech is in the hands of the Presidents, if your Holiness 
will read it, and detect what is supposed to be heretical in it. I gave it 
to the under-secretary, that people might not be able to say anything had 
been interpolated into it.” Tne Porpe—‘“ You have given great offence to 
the majority of the Council ; all five Presidents are against you, and are 
displeased."" Gurp1—‘‘ Some material error may have escaped me, but 
certainly not a formal one. I have simply stated the doctrine of tradition 
and of St Thomas. ‘La tradizione son’ io—vi fard far nuovamente la 
professione di fede.’’’ Gurpi—* I am and remain subject to the autho- 
rity of the Holy See, but I ventured to discuss a question not yet made 
an article of faith ; if your Holiness decides it to be such in a Constitution, 
I shall certainly not dare to oppose it.” THe Porpe—* The value of your 
speech may be measured by those whom it has pleased. Who has been 
eager to testify to you his joy? That Bishop Strossmayer, who is my 
personal enemy, has embraced you: you are in collusion with him,” 
Gui1—“ I don’t know him, and have never before spoken to him.” Tue 
Porr—“ It is clear you have spoken so as tu please the world, the Liberals, 
the Revolution, and the Government of Florence.” Guin1—‘ Holy Father, 
have the goodness to have my speech given you.” 


As the prolonged debate prevented the expected proclama- 
tion, and the Council continued its sittings into the hot, un- 
healthy months of June and July, the feeling between the 
two parties became more embittered. The Pope blamed the 
Germans, “whom he knew of old, and every one of whom 
desired to be Pope,” and the Papal majority shared in the 
anger of his Holiness. Even in the Council Hall outbursts 
of unseemly violence took place. On one occasion, when an 
American Bishop proposed that certain expressions extremely 
disrespectful to Protestants should be modified, and alluded 
to some Protestant writers who had been eminent defenders 
of the Christian faith, the President rang his bell, and 
rebuked the tolerant speaker in the words, “This is not 
the place for praising Protestants,” while voices in the hall 
shouted, “ Down with the heretic !” Whenever an Opposition 
Bishop made affectionate or respectful reference to the Pope, 
the Prelates of the majority muttered, “ And kissed him ;”? 
and Guidi’s’speech was interrupted by such cries as “ scoun- 


2 ** Et osculatus est illum.” Matt. xxvi. 49. 
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drel” and “brigand,” shouted by his excitable countrymen, 
not in conciliar Latin, but in their native Italian. Such a 
state of matters shewed that it was time to bring the sittings 
of the Council to a close. On the 13th of July the vote was 
taken. The leaders of the Opposition had been labouring 
hard for some time before to retain their supporters in Rome, 
some of whom were timid, all home-sick, and others sick with 
fever. The muster was better, however, than they had per- 
haps ventured to hope. Eighty-five Bishops voted a decided 
negative—non-placet ; sixty-one gave a qualified disapproval 
by voting placet juata modum ; while ninety-one Bishops, 
present in Rome, among whom was Antonelli, shewed their 
disinclination to the dogma by absenting themselves from the 
Council Hall on the 13th of July. But the end was not yet. 
On the 18th of July the vote was to be repeated in the 
presence of the Pope at a Solemn Session, and it was under- 
stood that on that occasion the dogma was to be formally 
proclaimed, in defiance of the principle of moral unanimity. 
All Bishops were to be required to sign a deed of submission, 
and it was not improbable that some such plan as Manning’s 
would then be adopted, who was understood to have recom- 
mended that an excommunication should be handed to all 
recusant Bishops, along with their railway-ticket, on leaving 
Rome. The Opposition took counsel together. Some were 
for appearing at the Solemn Session, and boldly repeating 
their negative vote; but, unfortunately, more timid counsels 
prevailed, and they resolved to content themselves with pre- 
senting an address to the Pope containing a statement of their 
views. This they did, and afterwards left Rome in a body; 
but not until they made a final effort to move the Pope, by 
means of a personal interview. The account of that interview, 
as given in the “Letters from Rome,’ is deeply interesting. 
We quote only the closing scene :— 


“Bishop Ketteler then came forward, flung himself on his knees before 
the Pope, and entreated for several minutes that the father of the Catholic 
world would make some concession to restore peace and her lost unity to 
the Church and the episcopate. It wasa peculiar spectacle to witness 
these two men, of kindred and yet widely.diverse nature, in such an 
attitude, the one prostrate on the ground before the other. Pius is ¢otus 
teres atque rotundus, firm and immovable, smooth and hard as marble, 
infinitely self-satisfied intellectually, mindless and ignorant, without any 
understanding of the mental conditions and needs of mankind, without 
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any notion of the character of foreign nations, but as credulous as a nun, 
and above all penetrated through and through with reverence for his own 
person as the organ of the Holy Ghost, and, therefore, an absolutist from 
head to heel, and filled with the thought, ‘I and none beside me.’ He 
knows and believes that the Holy Virgin, with whom he is on the most 
intimate terms, will indemnify him for the loss of land and subjects by 
means of the infallibility doctrine, and the restoration of the papal 
dominion over states and peoples as well as over Churches. He also 
believes firmly in the miraculous emanations from the sepulchre of St 
Peter. At the feet of this man the German Bishop flung himself, ipso 
Papé papalior, a zealot for the ideal greatness and unapproachable dignity 
of the Papacy, and at the same time, inspired by the aristocratic feeling of 
a Westphalian nobleman and the hierarchical self-consciousness of a Bishop 
and successor of the ancient chancellor of the Empire, while yet he is sur- 
rounded by the intellectual atmosphere of Germany, and with all his 
firmness of belief, is sickly with the pallor of thought, and inwardly 
‘struggling with the terrible misgiving that after all historical facts are 
right, and that the ship of the Curia, though for the moment it proudly 
rides the waves with its sails swelled by a favourable wind, will be wrecked 
on that rock at last.” 

No wonder that the Bishop of Mayence was filled with 
despair at the thought of returning to Germany burdened with 
such a dogma as that which became the official doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on the 18th of July 1871. The decision of 
that memorable day made it incumbent upon every Catholic 
to believe, under pain of eternal damnation, and equally incum- 
bent, of course, upon every Bishop and priest to teach, that 
“all public decrees and decisions” of 256 Popes are in 
every particular infallible truth and perfect righteousness. 
All those acts of cruelty and usurpation which unscrupulous 
and ambitious Popes perpetrated, all that was done by 
Papal authority under the influence of the fierce passions and 
dark superstitions of the middle ages, are elevated by that 
decree into truths as venerable as the ten commandments 
or the resurrection of Christ. Can it be that a Church 
committed to a principle so false and so immoral, can retain 
its hold upon the mind and conscience of civilised Europe? 
This question the future alone can answer, and the student of 
history will not probably be disposed to indulge in too confident 
predictions. As regards the German Bishops, the melancholy 
sequel is soon told. Their conflict for truth and freedom came 
to an end when they left Rome. Separated from one another, 
acted upon by Romish agents, one after another gave in his 

submission, until at length Rome was able to boast that she 
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had subdued every one of her episcopal adversaries. Melan- 
choly and disappointing as this result is, we must try and 
be just to those unhappy Prelates who for a time contended 
so earnestly against the blasphemous fable which they have 
now received. Some were no doubt able to persuade them- 
selves, as Ketteler seems to have done, that the decision of the 
Council sets the matter at rest, and that the voice of the 
Holy Ghost speaking through it, has shewn the Opposition 
that they were in the wrong. In answer to the appeal of 
Lord Acton, who declared that the subsequent conduct of the 
Opposition Bishops is a “problem” which he cannot solve, 
Ketteler replied: “The ‘ problem, which it is pretended the 
Bishops alone can solve, Lord Acton may find solved in every 
catechism. It is this, that they stated their views with per- 
fect frankness before the decision, and that after the decision, 
they submitted, with a like unreservedness, to the judgment 
of the Church. Lord Acton’s problem is that of the History 
of the Church, the problem of faith, which astonishes the un- 
believing world, when it sees men joyfully submitting their 
spirits and their understandings to a divine authority, but it 
ought to have nothing enigmatical in it for a believing Chris- 
tian.” If this appears a strange position for one who knows 
that historical fact is against the dogma, let it not be forgotten 
that the other alternative was one very terrible to a Roman 
ecclesiastic. If the dogma of Papal Infallibility was not revealed 
to the Council by the Holy Ghost,then it was a lie, and it became 
the duty of the Opposition to denounce the Pope as the most 
fearful and terrible enemy of revealed truth, inasmuch as he 
had imposed a false dogma upon the consciences of one 
hundred and eighty millions of Catholics, whose faith in Chris- 
tianity itself was likely to be overthrown when they came 
fully to understand the nature of the Papal decree. That 
men who had grown up amid the traditions of the Catholic 
Church, and had received the education of priests, should 
shrink from such a tremendous alternative, is not to be 
wondered at, however much it may be regretted ; and the 
manner in which priests, who have left the Church of Rome, have 
generally drifted into unbelief, no doubt exercised a deterring 
influence upon those of the German Bishops who were men of 
strong religious feeling. Allowing, however, that some per- 
suaded themselves that they listened toa divine voice in their 
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submission, and were determined in their decision by no 
unworthy motives, one cannot but fear that many yielded 
submission to the dogma, while they withheld from it their 
faith. Dr Dollinger assures us that in Bavaria it is universally, 
or all but universally, disbelieved, and those who have sub- 
mitted, no less than those who had refused submission, do not 
scruple to express their disbelief in Infallibility. In a very 
interesting book lately published, and entitled, “ Reasons for 
Returning to the Church of England,” the anonymous author 
of which returned to the Church of England, because of the 
proclamation of the Infallibility dogma by Rome, we find the 
following striking words, which well characterise the position 
of such men :— 


“Though it is impossible,” he writes, “to foresee to what actual extent 
the enforcement of Papal claims may modify the prevailing religion and 
morals of European Catholicism, there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
direction which that modification will assume, the immediate effect upon 
those Catholics who are sufficiently well-informed to be aware of the 
violation of all history upon which the dogma is built, will be disastrous, 
No man who knows the facts of the case can acquiesce in the dogma, 
without damage to his conscience, whatever may be the ingenious subter- 
fuges by which he may explain away the flagrant untruths to which he 
is pledging himself. Ido not say there can be no exceptions to this rule. 
There are minds, in other respects highly gifted, which are so constituted 
that they can fasten their eyes upon any one partial aspect of a great 
question in such a manner as honestly to persuade themselves that black 
is practically the same as white, and which even deliberately violate the 
first line of reasoning, and yct hold themselves morally and intellectually 
guiltless. But such men are few. The imposition of the dogma upon 
those who are aware of the facts of the case, and who cannot bring them- 
selves to leave the Church which thus tells them to put their hands to a 
plain falsehood, must produce a moral deterioration which will extend to 
the whole personal character. No man can violate the dictates of con- 
science in the matter of truth telling, without passing out of the ranks of 
fearlessly honest men ; and all the subtleties of casuistry by which a well- * 
informed Catholic may justify such conduct to himself, and fancy that he 
is obeying the will of God in his tergiversation, will not hinder the poison 
of insincerity from spreading throughout his whole nature.” 


While it is impossible not to regard the issue of the Infalli- 
bilist controversy, as far as the Bishops are concerned, without 
deep disappointment, it would be a mistake to leap to the 
conclusion that the whole movement has been fruitless. It 
was surely something that the vast assemblage of Catholic 
Bishops gathered in Rome on the occasion of the Council 
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were familiarised with the more enlightened theology of 
Germany, and that they had to listen so long to appeals 
founded upon Scripture and the traditions of purer ages of the 
Church. Great as were the precautions taken to prevent these 
discussions becoming public, they were not entirely successful, 
and many an intelligent Roman Catholic had his faith in 
Infallibility more shaken than strengthened by its official pro- 
clamation. Dr Déllinger and his numerous lay-sympathisers 
have, in the name of the Universities of Germany, protested 
against it in a manner which cannot soon be forgotten.’ 
Perhaps, as satirical writers have already said, Dr Dollinger, 
while he can write history, is not the man to make history. 
The party whom he represents is rather that of culture than 
of faith, and while such men have frequently prepared the 
way for great religious revolutions, it is seldom that they have 
been carried out by their means. Only men like Luther, who, 
while they protest against the lie, grasp with equal energy to 
living truth, can gain the confidence of nations, and lead them 
from Egypt to the Promised Land. But it is unjust to under- 
rate the service of those who, like Erasmus, prepare the way, 
by shedding the clear daylight of truth around delusions which 
fanaticism or cunning make use of to impose upon men. It 
is not, therefore, we think, an altogether unwarranted hope 
that this movement which we have been tracing, may be the 
prelude to another Reformation ; and that ere long the great 
Christian truths which the Church of Rome has treasured 
with a miser grasp, which are locked up in her old prayers 
and venerable creeds, may be brought to the light of day by 
her own teachers to perform their divine work of enlightening 
and blessing mankind. JOHN GIBB. 





Art. VII.—Non-Self-Consciousness—the Secret of Simplicity 
of Character. 


Y “ non-self-consciousness ” is meant that complete abstrac- 
tion of the attention from “self,”’ and the settlement of 


? The addresses of sympathy which Dr Déllinger has received from the 
Italian Universities is a notable sign of the feeling which exists among the 
educated laymen of Italy. 
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it upon the subject in hand or object in view, which is within 
the possibilities of every man. And it is proposed in this 
paper to shew that this is a law of being in its highest and 
healthiest moods. In casual notices of this law, such terms as 
“ self-unconsciousness ” and “ self-forgetfulness” have been ap- 
plied to it ; but it will, I think, be admitted that what is here 
adopted is the only adequate one. And as I am formally dis- 
cussing for the first time, so far as my reading enables me to 
judge, an important law of human nature, no apology will be 
needed for bringing forward a new term. 

The power of attention, it need hardly be said, can be dis- 
tributed. Indeed, it is contended that a man’s thoughts “ flow 
in layers or strata at least three deep.’ Thus, to adapt an 
illustration of Dr Holmes of Harvard, if a person is conversing 
with me, I can think of his appearance, and at the same time 
of his talk, and at the same time also have an obscure con- 
sciousness that he is unnecessarily detaining me from an im- 
portant engagement. But an attention so distributed must of 
necessity lose intensity and power; the diffusion is in inverse 
proportion to the density, and consequently a man only reaches 
his possibilities in the way of energy when one subject at a 
time engages his attention. 

Of course, if three sets of ideas, as I have shewn, can occupy 
the mind at once, two are perfectly compatible with a con- 
siderable measure of strength. I can think upon any given 
subject and upon myself at the same time—that is, I can be a 
self-conscious thinker, and throw considerable strength into 
my thought. But what I here aim at shewing is, that if I can 
throw my entire attention upon my subject, losing sight of self 
altogether for the time being, then I shall have secured two 
most important objects—the full strength of my mind, what- 
ever that may be, and simplicity of character. 

That this singleness of attention is within the reach of every 
man may be safely assumed. Man is constituted with a power 
of attention, by virtue of which he can withdraw his mind from 
unworthy objects, and rivet it upon worthy ones. Of course, 
like other human powers, it may be lost through disuse ; yet 
unquestionably, it is just here that the citadel of human re- 
sponsibility lies. And nothing can be more serviceable than 
to supply some aids to attention by shewing, as is here at- 
tempted, the range of the law of “ non-self-consciousness.” 
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Could men be induced through all the ranges of life to think 
as little of themselves as possible, that they might think as 
much as possible, and to purpose, of the subjects claiming 
their thought and of the objects claiming their observation, 
then should a power ally itself to human nature, through the 
simplicity of character thus secured, such as the most sanguine 
of philanthropists never anticipated. 

To begin with the Bopy. Let us endeavour to estimate the 
effect of self-consciousness as applied to it. We are led at 
once to the facts of hypochondriasis, to the inconvenience and 
disease which unnecessary attention to the body frequently 
induces. It is often said that certain invalids imagine they 
are ill; but it should be remembered that this very imagina- 
tion, if sustained, may generate disease. “ Non-self-conscious- 
ness” consequently rises in the physical sphere to the dignity 
of a natural law. 

A few facts, for which I am indebted to a university pro- 
fessor, who kindly looked up the literature on the subject, may 
here be set down. They are only specimens of a wide induction 
which is possible upon the point :— 

1. Sir Benjamin Brodie has observed in several cases of 
hysterical affections of the joints, where there was no local 
lesion whatever (as shewn by the fact, that when the patient’s 
attention was drawn off, no motions of the joint produced 
the slightest uneasiness, though she screamed on its being 
touched if she were thinking of it), that the superficial ves- 
sels became turgid, and the joint got hotter and swollen. 
On the attention of the patient having been permanently 
withdrawn from the knee to a new site, the local symptoms 
vanished. 

2. Georget has enumerated instances in which excessive 
secretion of bile depended on mental concentration on the 
liver, and these cases merged into liver disease. 

3. It is a disputed point as to whether nervous palpitation 
of the heart produced by hypochondriasis may merge, on being 
“pressed,” into organic disease ; but it is commonly believed 
that it can be so merged. 

4. If we attempt to count the pulsations of the heart, or 
the frequency of the respirations, they will be found to steadily 
increase in rapidity. 

5. Concentration of the mind on the stomach, especially 
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after a meal, will be found to have the effect of distending it 
with flatulence. 

6. Many physiologists have noticed, that by concentrating 
the attention on the nose, when no smell was under ordinary 
circumstances detectible, a disagreeable smell was felt. And 
a similar observation has been made regarding the tongue and 
taste. 

It is pretty certain, therefore, from these and many other 
facts, that the functions of the body are best performed when 
we pay no special attention to them. They are no hirelings—- 
they render no eye-service ; in fact, like all the ministers of 
nature, they do their work best when unnoticed. Many an 
ache and ailment would be avoided, if mortals had only the 
sense to pay no further attention to the body than it impera- 
tively demands. This attention to different organs,—this 
dread about the action of the heart and the state of the liver, 
down to the most contemptible considerations,—this concen- 
tration of thought upon “the beggarly elements,” through 
lack of something better to think about,—only interferes with 
health and power, instead of securing them. The body will 
cry out loudly enough to be heard when really ill, without 
this endless perplexity to know what is really—because there 
is nothing—wrong. “ Non-self-consciousness,” therefore, rises 
to the dignity of a physical law, and, within the limits indi- 
cated, a man can do no better than “ neglect the body.” 

Passing now upwards from the Body to the MIND, we might 
expect from analogy, that as a hypochondriac misses, through 
self-consciousness, high physical power, so an egotist must 
miss high mental power ; in other words, that egotism is the 
bane of thought. Conversely, the position which I would now 
substantiate is, that “ Non-self-consciousness” is the condition 
of the highest thought. 

In the very nature of things, it is evident that a man that 
is “full of himself” can have very little room for his subject. 
If the attention has invariably two objects, instead of one, 
thrust upon it—the Ego and the Non-ego—with, of course, the 
Ego first, it must be weakened and distracted between them. 
Self-consciousness during study prevents the full power of 
thought. Absence of mind is to me a very venerable charac- 
teristic, shewing that we have found at least one mind capable 
of such engrossment with great themes as to forget self alto- 
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gether. It is when a man is so rapt in thought, that, like the 
apostle, he can scarcely tell whether, during the wondrous 
time, he is in the body or out of the body,—it is then that 
he is receiving revelations in the world of truth. 

But the principle may be tested in connection with what 
may be regarded as thought in its highest form—that is, 
poetry. Happily, the conditions of the mind poetic are not 
left to vague surmises: there are testimonies of poets who 
have discussed the subject, as well as the less conscious testi- 
mony of their poems. 

Henry Taylor, in his delightful “ Notes from Life,” has said, 
upon the life poetic :— 





“ For never let this truth depart from the minds of poets, or of those 

who would cherish and protect them—that the poet and the man are one 
and indivisible ; that, as the life and character is, so is the poetry ; that 
the poetry is the fruit of the whole moral, spiritual, intellectual, and 
practical being. . . . Out of the heart are the issues of life, and out of 
the life are the issues of poetry.” 
And this idea of poetry being the natural outcome of the poet’s 
life, is presented also with beauty and force by the author of 
the Christian Year in a letter to Sir John Coleridge about 
his intended prelections as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He 
says,— 

“ My notion is, to consider poetry as a vent for over-charged feeling or 
a full imagination, and so account for the various classes into which poets 
naturally fall by reference to the various objects which are apt to fill 
and overpower the mind, so as to require a sort of relief. Then there will 
come in a grand distinction between what I call primary and secondary 
poets ; the first poetising for their own relief, the second for any other 
reason.” —Memoir of Rev. John Keble, 2d ed., p. 208. 


Now that these two testimonies accord with the position here 
laid down, must be evident upon the slightest thought. Poetry 
is the outcome of the life, and in its highest form it is an out- 
come in the way of relief, a vent for the overpowering forces 
of the soul. In other words, the mind of the primary poet is 
so occupied with the subject before him that he feels a neces- 
sity laid upon him to discharge himself of his overmastering 
thought, and which he does without any selfish view or aim. 
But Wordsworth puts the conditions of the mind poetic still 
more plainly before us when, in self-defence, he says,— 


“Without being culpably particular, I do not know how to give my 
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reader a more exact notion of the style in which it was my wish and 
intention to write, than by informing him that I have at all times endea- 
voured TO LOOK STEADILY AT MY SUBJECT ; consequently, there is, I hope, 
in these poems little falsehood of description, and my ideas are expressed 
in language fitted to their respective importance.” 


Over and over again he insists “that poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings”; and in a remarkable passage 
in his criticism of earlier poets, he says,— 

“The poetry of the period intervening between the publication of the 
‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Seasons’ does not contain a single new image 
of external nature, and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it 
can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been STEADILY FIXED UPON 


HIS OBJECT, much less that his feelings had urged him to work upon it in 
the spirit of genuine imagination.” 


Wordsworth’s view, therefore, was that the highest poetry 
will always be produced when the poet looks steadily at his 
subject or object, and delivers himself, without minor consider- 
ations, upon it. And it is generally admitted now, that upon 
such a point Wordsworth has every right to speak. What, 
therefore, we have reached is, that poetry of the highest class 
is produced by the poet who is “non-self-conscious,” through 
absorption with his subject, who delivers himself because he 
cannot any longer forbear. 

If these views are correct, they lead us to look for the 
highest efforts of poetic genius in dramatic and epic poetry, 
where the writer must slip almost into the delusion of identi- 
fication with the dramatis persone in the one case, and the 
heroes in the other. And so it is. In the dramas of Shake- 
speare, where, as has been observed, “ you could not guess who 
or what manner of man he was,” where he appears as no more 
than a “voice,” we find, it may be safely said, the highest 
flights in profane poetry. Homer, again, provides us with the 
greatest epic, and so impersonal is he in his work, that it can 
only be conjectured that the Iliad was the production of a 
single mind, “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” Milton, 
again, whose poetry is impregnated with “the egoism of a 
glorious nature,” reaches his highest flights in the passages of 
his epics where self is lost sight of through the necessities of 
his great themes. And a generous review of the poets will, I 
think, substantiate the position that the non-self-conscious 
members of this heaven-born brotherhood tower high above 
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all the self-conscious ones, and alone afford us the highest 
thought. 

Or to test the principle for which I here contend fairly, I 
would solicit a comparison between Milton’s Lycidas and 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. It need scarcely be said that our 
laureate is incomparably superior to Milton in his lament over 
his departed friend. Why is the Jn Memoriam to be ranked 
higher than Lycidas? No one will be so Tennysonian-mad, 
it is to be hoped, as to regard the living poet as at all so 
massive and grand as the dead one. Milton’s genius towers 
high above Tennyson’s; but in the poem of Lycidas the poet 
is evidently far more anxious about himself than about his 
friend, and when we read the lines,— 


‘* He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the need of some melodious tear,” 


we perceive that it is the melodiousness of his grief that is 
uppermost with him. The whole poem is excessively self- 
conscious ; the poet is evidently thinking of his reputation in 
the midst of his sorrow, and has his eye more on himself than 
on Lycidas. 

But when we turn to the In Memoriam we feel ourselves 
in a world of far deeper and more affecting grief than that in 
which Milton dwelt. The poet’s eye in this case is filled with 
young Hallam, “that friend of mine who lives in God ;” and 
one cannot resist the conclusion, which the anonymous pub- 
lication of the poem confirms, that the author’s whole soul is 
set upon the exaltation of the dead. The passion of the poem 
is generous and self-forgetful, as its purpose is helpful and 
pure ; and as we read such words as these, 


‘* Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth ; 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


‘* For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart ; 
He put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak ;” 


we feel that it is a pure relief that this great soul seeks. And 
any one who will take the trouble of perusing A. H. Hallam’s 
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“Remains,” promising and beautiful as in many respects they 
are, will yet do our laureate the justice to believe that after all 
he has said in his incomparable lamentation we have in the 
mourner, rather than in the dead, God’s great literary gift to 
our generation. 

Having thus found “ Non-self-consciousness ” to be the con- 
dition of the highest intellectual thought, I proceed now to 
shew that it is the condition of the highest SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
And, if I mistake not, our principle will materially aid us in 
coming to a just conception of present tendencies in religious 
thought. It is the general practice of religious teachers to 
urge self-examination upon their people, without, however, 
giving any very specific hints about the conducting of it. 
Some of the older divines undoubtedly did so with some reason, 
for they were, as their writings shew, somewhat masterly in 
self-analysis. But we have latter-day prophets of the most 
opposite schools insisting upon throwing men back upon them- 
selves with a view to safety, while great indefiniteness rests 
upon the self-examination to be conducted. 

The disciples of tradition and apostolic succession, finding 
certain cloudy views about man’s acceptance with God in the 
writings of the Fathers, are insisting that we are justified on 
account of what God has made us, and not on account of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us. “Justification by inher- 
ent grace,” that is, justification on the ground of sanctification, 
is the doctrine of Rome and Romanisers generally—the effect 
of which is manifestly to throw the soul in upon itself for en- 
couragement and hope. 

Another body of men, attacking life-problems from the 
opposite side, protest against any “insulation of the region of 
inspiration,” against the idea of an infallible book being needed 
to help the indwelling Spirit, and are anxious to assure us 
that “the divine life in man,” “the God-consciousness in 
humanity,” or whatever magniloquent phraseology is selected to 
convey the plain idea of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, that 
this will, like a compass, constitute a guide within us, bringing 
us right at the last. Our only danger, they tell us, is “disloyalty 
of soul;” intellectual mistakes will not condemn us, only the 
refusal to follow the kindly light within. 

It might be expected in such circumstances that the 
“forensic,” that is, the Reformation views of justification would 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVII. I 
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find no quarter from this school of thought. And so itis. In 
order to man’s pardon, nothing is needed but a certain sub- 
jective, penitential state. And the latest exponent of this 
school has put the matter sufficiently strongly in these words : 


“Nothing ever can, or ever ought, to dissuade the human heart from 
believing, that if once it can be utterly and profoundly penitent, a free 
pardon from God is certain, and always was certain, and needed no 
‘forensic arrangement’ of any sort to make it more certain. But how to 
attain that true penitence without the revelation of a triumphant power 
close to and even participating in our sense of human helplessness, was 
the great problem,—the answer to which has been parodied in the hideous 
and pagan theory that infinite justice must inflict some punishment some- 
where for every violation of law, but whether on the offender or on a 
voluntary proxy is comparatively unimportant.”—(R. H. Hutton’s Essays, 
vol. i. pp. 372-3.) 

It is philosophical, then, it would seem, to suppose that God 
as a moral governor regards penitence as a sufficient atonement 
for sin, and, provided that penitence can be secured, He will 
be perfectly satisfied. Christ’s death comes consequently to be 
no more than “the revelation of a triumphant power close to, 
and even participating in, our sense of human helplessness,” in 
other words, no more than a means of securing in human hearts 
this profound, atoning penitence. But if this is philosophical, 
it will bear following out to its conclusions. Pardon, if based 
on penitence, if secured by a subjective state, must in the 
nature of things only cover the sins for which penitence has 
been entertained. If, therefore, there be a terra incognita of 
sin, if there be secret faults of which we have been guilty in 
the view of God, but which have escaped our observation, in a 
word, if self-examination remains imperfect, then pardon cannot 
be complete. It is no reply to this that a full pardon is pro- 
mised to every one sincerely penitent, for this is to shirk the 
philosophical difficulty by an appeal to the objective revelation, 
whose statements about a vicarious atonement are philosophi- 
cally impugned. So that the revelation in the last resort has 
to help out the philosophers from the difficulties which beset 
their denial of forensic justification. 

On the other hand, it may be shewn that the philosophy is 
all on the side of forensic justification. If we look at sin even 
in its most poetic aspect, and call it “discord,” “want of 
harmony,” or any of the soft and cultured terms that an advanced 
sentiment may demand, we must regard redemption as con- 
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templating nothing less in individual cases than a restoration 
of concord, or harmony; in a word, a perfect wnison between 
the soul and God. But if penitence is the atonement for sin, 
then as long as it lasts, no sense of harmony can exist between 
man and God. The free play of the spirit’s powers before 
God, the exercise of the full strength in His service and to do 
His will, must, in the circumstances, be impossible. There 
can be no assurance reached that the subjective atonement is 
perfect. 

But what the sinful soul needs is the assurance of a perfect 
satisfaction to the offended majesty of God. Without this, it 
cannot forget the past, it cannot safely forget itself, and throw 
its entire energy into the Lord’s work. Without, therefore, a 
perfect objective atonement, unison between the soul and God 
is philosophically impossible. That is to say, unless Christ’s 
life and death are regarded as vicarious, and therefore the basis 
of a pardon both full and free, there can be no free play of the 
faculties and powers before God. It is only when I feel that 
Christ “bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that we 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness,” that I can 
pass out of the restlessness and uncertainty which attach to my 
own dealings with guilt, into that forgetfulness of the past to 
which I am called. I will not indeed deny that many have a 
sense of pardon whose views of the atonement are not coincident 
with this, but if they have, it is by exercising faith in a pro- 
mise which has been taken from revelation, and which rests on 
an objective atonement as its basis, and not on their philosophy. 

To state the case in the light of the principle of this paper, 
it is only when I am enabled through a consideration of Christ’s 
finished work and perfect atonement to forget my sinful self, 
and in a lowly and thankful frame, to throw my attention and 
entire being into present duty, that I can exert my full energy 
before God—and surely nothing less than this was contemplated 
in the redemption of man. But if Christ has not satisfied the 
requirements of outraged justice on my behalf, I cannot in the 
spiritual sphere become “non-self-conscious,” I cannot safely 
forget myself, I cannot rid myself of the incubus of a guilty 
past, and so cannot throw myself into the divine duty that lies 
to my hand with all my might. In opposition, therefore, to the 
Romanising’ school, which insists on justification by inherent 
righteousness, and against the Rationalistic, which insists on 
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justification through penitence, which is just a phase of the 
former, I assertthat philosophically, justification on the ground 
of a Redeemer’smerits is alone tenable, for otherwise “ non-self- 
consciousness,” the condition of the highest spiritual effort, 
would ba quite impossible. 

If, therefore, as we have seen, the outward rather than the 
inward look secures the assurance of a full pardon, and emanci- 
pates us from the past, it may be reasonably inferred that 
Christian life will generally be strong and real in proportion as 
it is non-self-conscious. Hence one other point claims a brief 
notice here in connection with the spiritual life, and that is, the 
influence and value of journals of Christian experience. Is 
Christian life benefited or injured by them? I hesitate not to 
say that, as a general rule, the keeping of journals has made 
Christian life most unreal. Life in becoming narrative degene- 
rates into drama. Spent underneath the eye of the indulgent 
taskmaster Self, rather than underneath the eye of the great 
Taskmaster above, it loses directness and power. It would 
be well if those journals that were never intended for the light 
never saw it, that those documents to be “ burnt unread,” had 
been burnt by the writer’s own hands. It is the death of that 


salutary solitude so essential to the spirit’s strength; and the 
outcome of a strong spirit should be action. 

I cannot forbear quoting here the advice which Keble 
gave young Hurrell Froude upon the point. He says: 


“T almost doubt the expediency of preserving journals, at least of 
looking much back upon them ; if one could summon resolutionto do so, 
I fancy the best way would be to write on till one was a little unburthened, 
and then put one’s confessions in the fire.” 

[And no one need fear the want of a chronicler, if there is 
anything in his life worth chronicling. - 

“There was never a man born so wise or good, but one or more com- 
panions came into the world with him, who delight in his faculty and 
report it. I cannot see without awe, that no man thinks alone, and 
no man acts alone, but the divine assessors who came up with him into 
life—now under one disguise, now under another—like a police in citizen’s 
clothes, walk with him, step for step, through all the kingdom of time.” 
—(Emerson’s Conduct of Life.) 


The conclusion, therefore, to which we come in matters 
spiritual is the same we reached in matters physical and mental, 
that the more we are emancipated from thought about self the 
better. Instead of allowing ourselves to be thrown in upon 
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subjective states for a resting-place, we should rather pass 
outwards to the objective revelation, and above all, to the 
ever-present Saviour, whose work and word are tried and 
perfect and assuring to all sincere souls. It is then, in the non- 
self-conscious state, when the eye is filled with Christ and 
the work He lays to our hand, that we can rise into the spiritual 
strength and power to which we have been called ! 

But having glanced at “Non-self-consciousness” in the bodily, 
the mental, and the spiritual spheres, and found it the condition 
of the healthiest and highest life, it may be well, to give 
unity to our study, to look at the principle in ORATORY and in 
AcTION. We shall then have looked upon life in all its ranges, 
and traced, however imperfectly, our principle in them. 

Oratory is the pure outcome of the heart; moral earnest- 
ness is indispensable to it; an ill-regulated heart may furnish 
mental pyrotechnics, but not real oratory. It has, indeed, 
been asserted regarding the law of oratory which our Lord 
supplies, “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” that it refers to soliloquy and not to converse ; 
on the ground that Jesus “knew that what men utter face to 
face is often far different from the real thought of their minds; 
that they are no less ashamed of their best feelings than of 
their worst; and that, by watching the coin of words that 
passes between them in the open commerce of life, you can ill 
judge of the secret wealth or insolvency of their souls.”! 
But I should be sorry to suppose that it is beyond the reach 
of man to speak out to his fellows the abundance of his 
heart. Nay, more, I will assert that oratory is never really 
reached till all considerations about self are lost sight of, and 
the soul gives forth its deepest and dearest thoughts en 
thorough absorption with its subject. 

To “talk pious,” to talk pedantic, can never sanvunt to 
oratory. It is only when the speaker has “lost himself in his 
subject,” when he has risen out of all personal reference into 
the impersonal state, when his inspiration is so strong as to 
shew that self is now nothing with him, but his subject all, 
and speech and eye and the entire body become the willing 
vehicles of self-forgetful thought; it is then, and only then, 
that we get oratory pure and powerful. And it is just here, 


1 “ Endeavours after the Christian Life.” By the Rev. James Martineau. 
P. 490. 
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besides, that we see how comparatively trifling the art of 
gesticulation is. An orator can give no studied gestures when 
at his best. For he is then abandoned to the impulses which 
a concentrated attention upon his subject inspires, and these 
non-self-conscious impulses the body must obey, assuming the 
random yet powerful positions that nature gives. As Emerson 
has truly said, “In eloquence, the great triumphs of the art 
are, when the orator is lifted above himself; when consciously 
he makes himself the mere tongue of the occasion and the 
hour, and says what cannot but be said. Hence the term 
abandonment, to describe the self-surrender of the orator. 
Not his will, but the principle on which he is horsed, the 
great connection and crisis of events, thunder in the ear of 
the crowd.” 

If I am right then in this position, that oratory of the real 
kind is reached when the speaker becomes “non-self-conscious,” 
we may expect to find, in the department where themes 
are highest and self most subjugated, the highest specimens 
of oratory. And may it not be safely said, that among pulpit 
orators we have had our very highest efforts in the way of 
eloquence? Chrysostom, Jeremy Taylor, Masillon, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Channing, and Chalmers may be named along 
with Demosthenes and Cicero as among the most eloquent of 
our kind. And according to all accounts the success of the 
preachers has been unparalleled. 

The last name upon the sacred list may be taken as illus- 
trative of the philosophy of successful oratory. It is no exag- 
geration to affirm that we have had no such oratorical success 
this century as that of Dr Chalmers; yet when we come to 
analyse the phenomenon we are somewhat perplexed at its 
conditions. There have been better sermons, so far as style 
and substance are concerned, given to the world since his 
attracted so much attention. For power and suggestiveness 
Archer Butler's, F. W. Robertson’s, H. P. Liddon’s, Alexander 
Maclaren’s, and, in the French, Eugene Bersier’s Discourses 
would compare most favourably with Chalmers’ very best. 
Yet the Scotchman, so far as history enables us to judge, 
produced moral thunderstorms by his preaching such as none 
of the others have been able to effect. How can we account 
for it ? 


If the thought is insufficient as an explanation, to the 
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manner of his oratory we must turn. And from all I can 
gather upon the subject, I believe I am safe in asserting that 
it was “non-self-consciousness”” which was the great secret of 
his success. No man of this century ever forgot himself in 
the best sense whether in the pulpit, on the platform, or in 
the class-room, as did Chalmers. There was a self-forgetful- 
ness in his handling of every theme, which gave a power and 
a charm to all he uttered. There was no mistaking his in- 
spiration, and no escape from his spell. 

And the next time such a meteor appears in the firmament 
of the Church, it will be found that the orbit on which he 
travels is that which we are at present discussing, of “non- 
self-consciousness.” Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
minor men would rise immensely in oratorical power if they 
could so throw themselves into their subject as to allow it 
entirely to engross them, and then, under the self-forgetful 
inspiration, speak out their hearts to their hearers ! 

ACTION, again, is what true oratory contemplates, for it is 
just the living link between truth and its manifestation in 
beneficent action. Head and heart are the two generals 
that hold a harmonious council of war, oratory is the inferior 
officer, who carries their commands to the rank and file, and 
intelligent and victorious action is the contemplated result. 
And here again it may be easily seen that non-self-conscious- 
ness is the condition of action when it is highest and best. 
For unless I take to my work under the idea that it is great, 
glorious, deserving my very best, unless I look upon it with 
the single eye which for the time being sees nothing but it, 
there cannot be that concentration necessary to the highest 
power. So long as I allow myself to be detained by the past, 
or dazzled by the future, so long as I insist upon thinking of 
myself and my work at the same time, I cannot throw my 
entire energy into the living present with its priceless oppor- 
tunity. 

And it is just here that we can understand the lesson of 
history, that the mightiest workers have been the most simple- 
minded men. It could not be otherwise,—duplicity of charac- 
ter splits up the camp and divides the forces of the soul; 
simplicity of character binds all into a glorious unity, and hurls 
the whole upon the difficulty in front. 

But if this single-mindedness is essential to the highest 
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individual effort, it is also essential to the highest and holiest 
help that we can offer to a fellow-man. Self-conscious help is 
what goes by the name of patronage, and it is just what no 
high-minded man will either give or take. To patronise and 
to be servile are both incompatible with simplicity of character. 
If I forget myself in extending help I shall not patronise a 
brother; if I forget myself in receiving help I cannot be 
servile, but must be magnanimous towards him. Help only 
circulates freely when the two hearts are at a level, and the 
magnanimity of brotherhood consecrates the entire service ! 

Much help and many gifts are wasted, because along with 
them there is so much patronage and so little heart. Human 
nature kicks at the misnamed charity which consists in so much 
goods conveyed without their complementary goodness ; or if 
the goods are given superciliously, with self-conscious conde- 
scension, the recipient who has a spark of spirit, feels that he is 
morally injured even while materially blessed. In such a case, 
“we do not quite forgive a giver. The hand that feeds us is 
in some danger of being bitten. We can receive anything 
from love, for that is a way of receiving it from ourselves; but 
not from any one who assumes to bestow.” 

If, then, I have rendered my idea intelligible, it will appear 
that the security for the best work, the best words, the best 
feelings, the best thoughts, and the best health is non-self- 
consciousness. From self the attention needs most to be 
emancipated. To secure this, in some of the ranges of life, the 
grace of God is indispensable. Thus shall simplicity of cha- 
racter and power of life be secured, that simplicity of character 


which is so sublime, and that power of life which becomes 
resistless. 


Ros. M‘CHEYNE Epaar, A.M. 
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History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James ANTHONY Frovupe. 12 vols. crown 8vo. New York: C. 
Scribner & Co. 1866-1870. 


The History of the Church of England, from the Death of Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Grorce G. Perry, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1861-1864. 


HERE is a token for good in the popular appreciation of 
voluminous histories, and especially of extensive mono- 
grams upon local subjects and limited periods. The authors 
of such works have one advantage: they can present a strong 
array of facts, while they portray the origin and results of great 
principles. There is range for the graces of scholarship, and 
the free play of the writer’s power to fascinate while he 
instructs. For illustration, we may refer to the stately histories 
written by Mr Froude and Mr Perry, to which the popular 
welcome has been deservedly extended. With all this there 
may be an undue advantage taken of the reader. Space may 
be given to assumptions and theories on which certain facts 
are constructed. The partialities and prejudices of the his- 
torian may crop out, even when he intends not to be decisive 
and dogmatic. 

The reader of such histories as we have named can scarcely 
fail to notice the theory, put forth right earnestly, that the 
“ Lutheranism ” of the first half of the sixteenth century was 
a quite pliant and equivocal type of theology, which excluded 
from its creed and ritual the vital elements of Calvinism ; 
also, that the system of Luther had a normal claim to pre- 
eminence in England, as more admirably adapted to promote 
Christian life and worship without dogma. The Lutheran 
views are declared to be peculiarly identified with those of 
the Anglican symbols. To this we might not object, were 
there not manifest a zeal in denying that the Calvinistic views 
(such as Luther did not reject) had no part, or a merely 
doubtful part, in these symbols. We think that early Luther- 
anism is not correctly represented. It is assumed that such 


1 By W. M. Blackburn, D.D., Professor in North-Western Theological 
Seminary, in the American Presbyterian Review for January 1871. 
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Anglican fathers as Cranmer, Latimer, and Barnes, “all the 
government reformers of position and authority,” were Lu- 
therans, not simply with respect to the sacraments, but to 
justification and divine decrees; and that they had no very 
positive system of doctrine. Mr Froude speaks of “ Latimer, 
the apostle of the English Reformation,” and the martyrs of 
the time, as having no “plans of salvation;” no positive 
system of theology, which it was held a duty to believe ; these 
things were of a later growth, when it became again necessary 
to clothe the living spirit in a perishable body. “Protestant- 
ism, before it became an establishment, was a refusal to live 
any longer in a lie. It was a falling back upon the undefined 
untheoretic rules of truth and piety which lay upon the 
surface of the Bible, and a determination rather to die than to 
mock with unreality any longer the Almighty Maker of the 
world.” (Vol. ii. pp. 44, 77.) The first reformers, then, were 
not hypocrites. 

It is assumed that it was the design and glory of the 
Anglican Church to occupy a middle place between the 
medizval and merely Protestant systems, and carry with her 
an ambiguous creed ; that it is pre-eminently wise and blissful 
for a Church to have symbols which are capable of two in- 
terpretations, and opposite constructions. Mr Froude asserts 
that the theory of the Church of England was so to frame its 
constitution, “that disloyalty alone should exclude a single 
English subject from its communion who in any true sense 
could be called a Christian ; so to frame its formulas that they 
might be patient of a Catholic or Protestant interpretation, 
according to the views of this or that sect of the people; that 
the Church should profess and teach a uniform doctrine in 
essentials—as the word was understood by the latitudinarians 
of the age; while in non-essentials it should contain ambiguous 
phrases, resembling the many watchwords which divided the 
world; and thus enable Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist and 
Zwinglian, to insist each that the Church of England was 
theirs.” (VII. 81,82.) “The Church of England was a latitu- 
dinarian experiment, a contrivance to enable men of opposing 
creeds to live together without shedding each other's blood.” 
(X. 108, 109.) Mr Perry congratulates his Church upon its 
“conservative character,” one “impressed both on theology and 
ritual.” “This, which has been denied to the Presbyterian 
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Reformed Churches, was happily permitted to the Church of 
England. Reforming slowly and calmly under the shadow of 
power; not driven in a moment of excitement to cast off 
everything, and to rush wildly into the extreme most opposite 
to the old tainted superstition, the divines of the [English] 
Reformation were able to conserve with a moderation which 
we cannot too much admire.” (i. 3, 4.) Perhaps as much 
calmness and conservatism in the matter of ritual, during the 
constructive and Puritan times, as are now claimed in the 
matter of theology, would have been still more admirable to 
those who grievously suffered on account of rites and robes, 
The “moderation” was hardly so cool as this assertion of it, 
and as the assumption that the alleged conservatism was chiefly 
due to the Anglican temper, and influence of Wittemberg. 
It is just to say that there may be some ambiguity in these 
quotations from writers, who plainly hold that the Anglican 
theology was ambiguously expressed in so happy a way, even 
in the “articles” of the Church. 

The class of such writers is quite large, from the days of 
Heylin down through the days of Waterland, Kipling, Law- 
rence, Tomline, and Tucker, to our own time ; all labouring to 
prove that the Thirty-nine Articles are not Calvinistic ; and 
all refuted by the historical facts presented in the various 
special treatises of Hickman, Toplady, Overton, Goode, and 
Cunningham. But what of it? Why is the matter of much 
interest to us, on whose consciences the said articles need not 
press? Because the unity of the Anglican division of the 
Church with our own in essential doctrine is important and 
delightful to us, who believe in the communion of saints. 
Because the true view of any great symbol of faith, which a 
large and living body of Christians holds in sacred esteem, is 
of account in history. Because of our interest in the “ fathers 
and founders of the Church of England,” from whom we have 
received a considerable inheritance in doctrine. We read— 
the mass of our people read—the history and writings of the 
early English Reformers and martyrs, and regard ourselves as 
allied to them in the cause of that One Master who is Christ. 
And when we are first told that they were Augustinian only in 
the loosest way of believing, and that they differed essentially 
from the “fathers” of the Reformed churches of the continent, 
and yet played with phrases which seemed to indicate an 
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agreement, it appears to us as news quite astounding. They 
had their errors, and they were growing out of them, but 
surely they did not study to deceive, professing one thing and 
meaning another. Their great truths were those which, not 
only Luther, but also Calvin proclaimed. Neither Calvin nor 
Luther are to us of so much account as are the truth and He 
in whom it all centres and abides. 

By the first-named class of writers one is led to suppose 
that Calvinism was intrusive, and was admitted to a debatable 
footing in England, at rather a late stage of the Reformation, 
by means of foreigners, with the obtrusive letters of Calvin,” 
and the pertinacity of the Marian exiles, who had grown 
somewhat radical in the bracing air of the Alps. “The 
Genevan refugees clamoured that they had not been con- 
sulted,” says Mr Froude, referring to the Elizabethan Liturgy, 
and quoting from a private and not very clamorous letter of 
John Jewell, afterwards the good bishop. They “clamoured” 
also “that ‘fooleries were made of consequence, and that 
‘truth was sacrified to leaden mediocrity!’ At the heart of 
the matter it was they who were giving importance to what 
was of no importance ; it was they who considered exactness 
of opinion a necessary condition of Christianity, They would 
have erected with all their hearts a despotism as hard, as 
remorseless, as blighting as the Romanist” (vii. 82).? 

If a vine has grown thriftily in a rugged climate, and borne 
the finest fruit even amid the brambles that have been 
gently tolerated, it would be very unjust to cut it down, and 


? This is overstraining the point, for Jewell wrote not about opinions, but 
ceremonies, and he was a fair representative of the returned exiles. He 
wrote of matters which he deemed of very small importance, and which the 
ritualists greatly magnified. What he really wrote was this: ‘‘ The scenic 
apparatus of divine worship is now under agitation ; and those very things 
which you [Peter Martyr] and I have so often laughed at are now seriously 
and solemnly entertained by certain persons (for we are not consulted), as if 
the Christian religion could not exist without something tawdry. Our minds 
indeed are not sufficiently disengaged to make these fooleries of much import- 
ance. Others are seeking after a golden, or, as it rather seems to me, a leaden 
mediocrity, and are crying out that the half is better than the whole.” 
Zurich Letters, Parker Society, 2d series xv. This shews which party made 
the crying and clamouring, all in rather a despotic way. Moreover, Jewell 
was more severe upon the “ scenic apparatus”’ than was Calvin, who did not 
so laugh at it, but conceded a greater amount of tolerance than is psually 


supposed ; and yet there was Calvinism enough to renler Jewell a popular 
bishop in England. 
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then give as a reason that it was illy adapted to the spot 
where it flourished. “The Calvinistic theology was not a 
plant suited for English growth,” says Mr Perry, while ad- 
mitting that “at the beginning of the reign of James L., 
it is probable that the tenets of Calvin as to the absolute de- 
crees of God were the popular theology, though not heartily 
acquiesced in by some of the more learned divines.” (lI. 21, 
22.) Its decline, therefore, in the Anglican Church under 
the Stuarts, is conveniently explained, not as due to crafty 
opposition, but simply owing to a want of adaptation! Mr 
Froude holds that it had previously shewn itself offensive, 
and quotes a letter of De Silva, the Spanish correspondent, 
to shew “how far less inveterate the Catholics really were 
against the Lutheran and Anglican theory than against the 
Calvinists.” This might be an honour to Calvinism, which 
was evidently flourishing in the tenth year of Elizabeth, and 
the fifteenth of the Articles. It was the “ Anglican theory ” 
of rites and robes to which it was so offensive, rather than 
Anglican theology. But to both Romanist theology and 
theory of ritual it was no doubt offensive. De Silva, who 
could not perceive the doctrinal unity of most Protestants, 
wrote, “ Those who call themselves of the religio purissima 
go on increasing. They are the same as Calvinists, and they 
are styled Puritans because they allow no ceremonies, nor 
any forms save those which are authorised by the bare letter 
of the Gospel. . . . So far as we can see, the majority of 
Protestants here believe in Calvin. . . . There is a sus- 
picion that a party in the Council would like to bring the 
Queen over to their views: that so all the Protestants in 
England might be of one mind. I thought it would be a 
serious misfortune if these persons were to succeed, and I 
therefore took occasion to warn the Queen of the danger 
from these libertines. . . . I said, I understood she had 
been advised to give up the Confession of Augsburg, to 
which she has professed to adhere, and to take this other 
form.” (Froude, ix. 326, 327.) According to this witness, 
the majority of English Protestants, in 1568, were Calvin- 
istic, persistently so, rather than Lutheran; they did not 
adhere to the Augsburg Confession, which some now regard 
as the advising sister of the English formula of doctrine. Mr 
Froude’s witness does not help his favourite theory. Eliza- 
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beth cared little for any symbol of theology, and De Silva, 
like the Cardinal of Lorraine in France, was playing off the 
Augsburg Confession on the pretence that it would be quite 
acceptable to the papal powers. 

Now, we have too high an esteem for the men whom we 
regard as the fathers of English Protestantism, the founders 
of the Anglican Church, and the framers of her doctrinal 
articles, to admit representations which imply that they 
were double-minded and double-faced, or that they did not 
speak intelligently, freely, clearly, when they asserted their 
creed. Shall we charge them with a refined Jesuitism, and 
with the craftiness of intending to catch men of all opinions ? 
Having refused to “live any longer in a lie,” were they 
guilty of duplicity? Understanding their own views, they 
meant to be understood. True, they were moderate in ex- 
pression ; they did not enter into minute definitions, but 
they were definite enough to set forth one theology, and not 
four beliefs which are supposed to differ.? 

Our immediate design is not to set forth the existence and 
extent of Calvinism among the English Reformers, or in the 
Thirty-nine Articles; nor to test the precise quality of it, 
for the fact that every personal opinion of Calvin was not 
asserted by them is nothing to our purpose. The man 
Calvin is not the measure by which we judge whether any 





1 Their honesty will not suffer by the theory that their design was to frame 
articles in harmony with those of the Reformed Churches of the Continent, 
embracing what was thought to be important in them all. That they may 
have advised with Melancthon and Bullinger, and consulted the Confession 
of Augsburg and the Helvetic Confession, does not prove that they rejected 
Calvinism. It rather shews that they did not regard it as so sternly dog- 
matic and extremely exacting as it has been represented. Indeed, Calvin 
himself, when requested, proposed articles of faith for national churches, 
whose moderateness upon the “five points” might be used as an argument 
to shew that articles drawn up by him were not Calvinistic. Those English 
Reformers were not ashamed of their Protestantism. They did not belong to 
the school of Wolsey and Warham, nor think that Henry the Eighth had 
perfected England’s reformation, so that all that came after was a deformity 
of the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism” which has been revived in our days, and which 
disowns the men who were at one with the continental Reformers. Those men 
may have thought it wiser to reform an old system than to restore the older 
apostolic one, and hence been unwilling to break away so completely from 
the Medieval Church as the continental Protestants were doing ; but this 
does not prove them to have been so latitudinarian as to have had no definite 
theology. 
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Christian believers hold to the system which, for convenience, 
is called by his name, but which existed for ages before 
he was born. We pity the man who knows the theology 
of Christ and the Apostles only through Augustine, or 
Luther, or Calvin; and quite as much pity him who seems 
to be jealous of their influence upon his mode of thought 
or his creed. The method employed to shew that certain 
English Reformers ignored Calvinism could be skilfully 
used to prove that Calvin was not a Calvinist; for he did 
not expend all his time and energy upon the five peculiar 
points, nor “unchurch” everybody who failed to see them as 
clearly as they rose upon his mistless vision. Our purpose 
is rather to shew that Calvinism did not intrude offensively 
upon English thinking, in the days when men were struggling 
to know the truth; that it was a growth, and not a mere 
importation; that it had a normal right to the very fore- 
ground of the creed ; that, while moderate, it did not disguise 
its meaning in latitudinarianism ; and then to notice some of 
the attempts to repress it, and some consequences of its 
repression in the Church of England. 

All admit its presence in England at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign, if not in the time of Edward the Sixth. 
How came it there? It was there by the presence of the 
Bible and the writings of Augustine. The light was scarcely 
breaking when Thomas More was lecturing on Augustine’s 
“City of God” to large audiences. The writings of Luther, 
circulating quite freely as early as 1520, promoted in the 
main the same doctrinal system. We are not now concerned 
with the differences between Luther and Calvin as to the 
Lord’s Supper and matters of discipline, nor with any strictly 
liturgical rules. Luther’s famous work, “De Servo Arbitrio,” 
is proof that he held the doctrines which are usually regarded 
as peculiarly Calvinistic, sometimes presenting them, says Dr 
Cunningham, “ with a rashness and offensiveness of statement 
which can certainly not be paralleled in the works of Calvin 
himself.” 

The Augustinianism of the early English Reformers is best 
established by the memorials they have left. The present 
century has made public large collections of their letters and 
treatises. Leigh Richmond edited, in 1807-1812, the “Fathers 
of the English Church ;” similar to “The British Reformers,” 
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republished in this country. The reader of these lives and 
writings will not doubt that such men as Tyndal, Fryth, 
Barnes, Lancelot, and Ridley held the theology of Augustine 
and Calvin. Barnes bas been called “a rigid Lutheran ;” 
scores of the Reformed, with even Calvin himself, were once 
called Lutherans. The rigid Arminian Heylin says of Barnes, 
“Tt is no marvel if we find somewhat in his writings agreeable 
to the palate of the Calvinists and rigid Lutherans,” and 
quotes him on predestination. We cannot tithe the evidence 
on this whole subject. The Parker Society, instituted in 1840, 
“for the publication of the works of the fathers and early 
writers of the Reformed English Church,” has placed these 
Reformers in a blaze of light. The letters, crossing each 
other’s lines and weaving a web of history, reveal the private 
views of many a writer. To these Dr Bonnet and our Board 
of Publication have added “The Letters of Calvin.” Thus 
one is prepared to correct many a perversion, or garbled 
extract. For example, the whole of the celebrated letter of 
Calvin to the Protector Somerset, 22d October 1548, will give 
one a far happier impression, than does the compressed quota- 
tion on page 103, vol. v. of Mr Froude. 

A glance into these sources of history will shew that Calvin 
had warm friends and close “followers” in England in time 
sufficient to affect the doctrinal formulas drawn up under 
Edward VI. It is not at all important for us to shew that 
they learned their doctrinal views of him. It is sufficient to 
know that their theology was in harmony with that of his. 
writings, and that they delighted in his advice. Before the 
Forty-two Articles were authorised and published in 1553, 
the year of Edward’s death, we find weighty proofs of his 
influence. In 1549 Richard Hilles, well known among the 
continental reformers, and one whom Cranmer calls “a mer- 
chant, a godly and most trustworthy man,” wrote from London 
to Henry Bullinger: “I hear with pleasure of the agreement 
between you and Master John Calvin respecting the Sacra- 
ment.” He refers to the Consensus Tigurinus. Many Eng- 
lishmen shared in this pleasure; another of them was Richard 
Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who in 1551 thus wrote to 
Bullinger, from whom he had been receiving books for two 
years: “ You make me happy with a double present, namely, 
the Treatise of Master Calvin concerning that most Christian 
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concord established between you in the matter of the Euchar- 
ist, and the fifth Decade of your sermons.” It should be 
noticed that Richard Cox had been tutor and almoner of 
Edward VI., whom he carefully instructed in the principles 
of religion ; that he agreed in doctrine with Parker, Grindal, 
and Whitgift, and that he took part in some of those disputa- 
tions concerning the Lord’s Supper, in which the doctrine of 
Peter Martyr and the Swiss divines prevailed over those of 
Luther. He was also one of the compilers of king Edward’s 
Liturgy. Hence his interest in the Consensus. From this 
point of view we can understand certain expressions of 
Bartholomew Traheron, one of the most earnest friends of 
Calvin, in his letters to Bullinger: “You must know that 
Latimer has come over to our opinion respecting the true 
doctrine of the Eucharist, together with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the other bishops, who heretofore seemed to 
be Lutherans” (Sept. 1548). After the disputation in London, 
in December 1548, he wrote, “I perceive that it is all over 
with Lutheranism.” And yet the Calvinists were not satisfied 
with the obscurity on this subject in the first Book of Common 
Prayer, or Edward’s Liturgy. Francis Dryander wrote from 
Cambridge, June 5. 1549, to Bullinger: “A book [of Common 
Prayer] has now been published, which the English Churches 
received with the greatest satisfaction. You will see that the 
summary of doctrine cannot be found fault with, although 
certain ceremonies are retained which may appear useless, 
and perhaps hurtful, unless a candid interpretation be put 
upon them... . You will also find something to blame in 
the matter of the Lord’s Supper: for the book speaks very 
obscurely, and however you may attempt to explain it with 
candour, you cannot avoid great absurdity. The reason is, 
the bishops could not, of a long time, agree among themselves 
respecting this article.” This state of affairs led Peter Martyr 
also to write to Bullinger, “I congratulate your churches upon 
the agreement (Consensus) among your ministers.” Doubt- 
less he hoped to see the day when the Anglican Liturgy 
would be in harmony with it. Was not the day coming when 
Richard Cox would urge the very change which was effected ? 
We might quote other letters—that of the Puritan Hooper 
among thern—attesting that the minds of Englishmen were 
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prepared for the Consensus, and hailed it with delight. That 
famous document was due to Calvin, and its acceptance by 
the pastors of Zurich was to him a token of the great union of 
all Protestants which he was anxious to promote. Did it not 
have its influence upon the revised Liturgy as put forth in the 
time of Elizabeth? The agreement is evident. 

In 1552 Traheron wrote from London to Bullinger: “I am 
exceedingly desirous to know what you and the other very 
learned men at Zurich think respecting the predestination 
and providence of God. If you ask the reason, there are 
certain individuals here who lived among you some time, 
and who assert that you lean too much to Melancthon’s 
views. But the greater number among us, of whom I own 
myself to be one, embrace the opinion of John Calvin, as 
being perspicuous, and most agreeable to Holy Scripture. 
And we truly thank God that that excellent treatise of the 
very learned and excellent John Calvin against Pighius and 
one George Siculus [“De Aterna Dei Praedestinatione”] should 
have come forth at the very time when the question began 
to be agitated among us. For we confess that he has thrown 
much light upon the subject, or rather so handled it, as that 
we have never before seen anything more learned or more 
a We certainly hope that you differ, in no respect, 
from his excellent and most learned opinion.” Bullinger’s 
view was not quite satisfactory to his friend, who thus wrote 
to the Genevan Reformer: “I am now learning by experience, 
most accomplished Calvin, that whatever men may have 
proposed or determined, nevertheless every event is de- 
pendent upon the will of God.” From other letters of more 
eminent men—such as Bucer, who was in the chair of divinity 
at Cambridge through Calvin’s influence, and Archbishop 
Cranmer, who urged Calvin to come to England with other 
Reformers, and unite in a great Council for securing unity 
of Protestant doctrine—we see the way opened for him to 





tender most freely his advice. 

These “obtrusive letters of Calvin!” In that one to Pro- 
tector Somerset, 1548, he says: “I do not mean to pronounce 
what doctrine ought to have place. Rather do I offer thanks 
to God for His goodness, that, after having enlightened you in 
the pure knowledge of Himself, He has given you wisdom 
and discretion, to take measures that His pure truth may be 
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preached. Praise be to God, you have not to learn what is 
the true faith of Christians, and the doctrine which they 
ought to hold, seeing that by your means the true purity of 
the faith has been restored.” Perhaps he takes it for granted 
that “Calvinism” is well understood by the English Re- 
formers! He then adds a specimen of its more practical 
points, simply setting forth those doctrines which are called 
“evangelical” by all who heartily accept the Gospel. Not a 
word about predestination! That theme is very rarely found 
in his letters. From them one would take him to have been 
a moderate Calvinist! And again to Somerset, to Edward 
Sixth, to Cranmer, to Lord Grey, to Sir John Cheke, he 
offers advice and consolation. He urges thorough reform, but 
he does not dictate a faith; he either assumes that they agree 
sufficiently with him, or he is very tolerant of their doctrines. 
In either case he refutes the charge of obtrusiveness. When 
certain exiles of Mary’s reign had serious disagreements con- 
cerning matters of surplice and ceremony, they appealed to 
Calvin, as one who had already been highly esteemed as an 
adviser. Early in 1555 the thorough reformer, Thomas 
Sampson, wrote to “Most excellent Calvin,” saying, “I entreat 
you, by Christ our common Saviour, to give your best con- 
siderations to these disturbances of ours, and shew me how 
we may best remedy this present evil. I well know how much 
weight the authority of your letters will have with both parties 
in the settlement of this dispute.” Sampson was, after his 
return, one of the strong Puritans of Cambridge. 

Weightier writings of Calvin had an early circulation in 
England. It is curious to find in a list of prohibited books 
in 1542, “The Lytell Tretyse in Frensche of ye Soper of ye 
Lord, made by Callwyn,” and “The Works every one of 
Callwyn.” Were the “ Institutes,” which at first “looked like 
only the rough draft of a great design,” and any Commen- 
taries, among “the works” proscribed? Such a prohibition 
may have had some effect until the reign of Edward began. 
Lawrence, Short, and others assert that Calvin’s writings were 
known too late and little to affect the doctrinal formulas. 
Was the author so reticent as not to “obtrude” a copy of the 
enlarged “Institutes” upon Cranmer or Sir John Cheke? 
“We find some of his writings translated into English in 
1548, in the June of which year he dedicated to the Protector 
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Somerset his Commentary on First Timothy. The next year 
part of the “Institutes” was translated and published, and 
one year later, “Calvin’s Catechism.” Soon afterwards the 
French preacher, Francis Burgoyne, wrote to Calvin: “The 
King of England made most courteous inquiry of me con- 
cerning your health and ministry. ... He sufficiently de- 
clared, both by his countenance and words, that he takes a 
great interest in you, and in everything belonging to you. 
He declared that Calvin’s letter to Somerset [that obtrusive 
one] was exceedingly gratifying to him. From that time, 
therefore, I have thought it would be well worth your while 
ees to send him such a letter as would add spurs to a 
willing horse.” The next month Calvin dedicated to King 
Edward his Commentary on Isaiah. 

When Archdean John Philpot, “the best-born gentleman,” 
was under examination previous to his martyrdom in 1555, 
he defied papal doctors by asking, “ Which of you is able to 
answer Calvin’s Institutes?” One of them replied with 
slanders upon the theologian of Geneva. “I am sure you 
blaspheme that godly man,” said Philpot, “and that godly 
Church where he is minister. . . . For in the matter of pre- 
destination, he is in no other opinion than all the doctors of 
the Church be who agree with the Scriptures. .... I allow 
(acknowledge) the Church of Geneva and the doctrine of the 
same; for it is Una Catholica et Apostolica; and doth follow 
the doctrine which the apostles did preach; and the doctrine 
taught and preached in King Edward’s days was also accord- 
ing to the same.” This testimony is the more valuable when 
it is remembered that Philpot was closely associated in the 
defence of Calvinistic doctrines with Robert Ferrar, John 
Bradford, and Rowland Taylor, and in dying for them with 
some of the noblest men that ever laboured to restore to 
England the theology of the New Testament. 

We contend, however, that the Calvinism of the earlier Re- 
formed Church of England was not an importation; it grew 
up on the soil. The direct influence of Calvin was not the 
source of it. We might refer to various Anglican formularies, 
treatises, sermons, and discussions, such as Ponet’s Catechism, 
approved by a large convocation at London, authorised by 
King Edward, and his name given to it, once supposed to 
have been drawn up by Ridley, who “set his hand to it,” 
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subscribed by Cranmer, and published in 1553, with the 
Forty-two Articles; also it was revised by Dean Nowell, at a 
later period, and approved by the highest powers. Bishop 
M'Ilvaine of Ohio says of it: “This catechism may, therefore, 
be received as a most authentic voucher for the doctrines of 
the Church as understood in the reign of Elizabeth.” We 
may include the reign of Edward. Certainly it teaches strong 
Calvinism. Also, the “ Helvetic Confession,” which Strype 
declares “ our Church did then {time of Edward) heartily con- 
sent to and own.” This confession certainly was used by the 
framers of the Forty-two Articles. Bishop Grindal wrote to 
Bullinger: “Down to this very day we do perfectly agree with 
your Churches and your Confession of Faith.” Despite the 
attempt to render them ambiguous and equivocal, we refer to 
the doctrinal portions of the Forty-two Articles whose parent- 
age of the Thirty-nine will not be disputed. Calvin did not 
object to the theology of those articles. Why cite treatises 
and sermons, the declarations of those who framed the Articles 
of doctrine? We may save ourselves the space and trouble 
by referring to a peculiar Confession issued from the prison of 
certain Marian martyrs, and Strype shall be our authority. 

He says that in 1556, “it was thought fit by the orthodox 
to write and publish summary confessions of their faith, to 
leave behind them when they were dead.” The prisoner, John 
Clement, drew up “A Confession and Protestation of the 
Christian Faith, in which it appears the Protestants thought 
fit (notwithstanding the condemnation and burning of Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Rogers, Saunders, Bradford, 
for heretics) to own their doctrine, as agreeable to the Word 
of God..... This Confession may be looked upon as an 
account of the belief of the professors in those days. Copies 
thereof were taken, and so dispersed for the use of good men; 
one whereof is in my hands.” It would be hard to find 
stronger Calvinism than is expressed in this document, in 
which dying men freely declared their faith, and claimed that 
it was the system of doctrine approved and taught by the 
“fathers” of the English Church. 

Who framed the original Anglican Articles? Some have 
thought Cranmer, assisted by Ridley. The first draft (1551) 
seems not to have been definite upon original sin and predes- 
tination ; months of consideration were given to the subject. 
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Among other steps taken, it appears that certain articles 
were submitted to Harley, Bill, Pern, Horn, Grindal, and 
John Knox; the last three firm Calvinists, whatever the 
others may have been. What these men suggested we do 
not learn, but very soon thereafter the Forty-two Articles 
were authorised by King Edward (1553), who declared that 
they were “devised and gathered with great study, and by 
counsel and good advice of the greatest learned part of our 
bishops of this realm, and sundry others of our clergy.” Mr 
Short admits “ that there is no historical evidence to confirm 
an idea not unfrequently entertained, viz., that they were 
drawn up for the sake of promoting peace and tranquillity, 
and as a compromise of opinion, rather than a standard of 
faith.” He thinks “ disputed points” were left to the judg- 
ment of individuals, but no such latitude of interpretation 
was granted as to allow of two or three theologies utterly at 
variance. Archbishop Parker, with Bishop Jewell, strong 
doctrinal Calvinists, had the chief hand in the revision which 
resulted in the present Thirty-nine Articles; also the brief 
catechisms in some of the Bibles of the period. 

The Calvinism of Edward’s time may be determined by 
the Calvinism of Elizabeth’s reign. The two versions of the 
Articles prove that the doctrine was substantially the same 
in each period. Mr Froude says, “the Anglican divines had 
developed into Calvinism” at the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Most of them did not require much development 
save in the purgation of the Liturgy, a matter on which 
Calvin mainly insisted, and whose achievement has been 
ascribed, in part, to the influence of his letters and treatises ; 
and unquestionably much was due to the efforts of Knox. 
We have room for a very few, out of many, testimonies. 
An English translation of the “ Institutes,” enlarged to the 
present size, appeared in 1562, and versions of many other 
of Calvin’s works were made in succeeding years. The use 
of them was strongly approved by such ornaments of the 
Anglican Church as Bishops Jewell, Grindal, Parkhurst, and 
Cox ; such Archbishops as Parker, Hutton, and Whitgift ; such 
scholars and teachers as Whitaker and Donne. Indeed, 
Elizabeth took care to appoint Calvinists to places of epis- 
copal power, and to professorships in the universities. As 
this did not cause a popular protest, we may infer what was 
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the theology most in demand. When Baro and Barrett, 
professors at Cambridge, 1595, opposed and “preached 
against Calvin’s doctrine of predestination,” they were rather 
severely taught that “an English University and the Church 
of England herself were then too hot to hold an Arminian.” 
One result of the agitation about the then new theology, was 
the famous “Lambeth Articles,” which push Calvinism to 
an extreme. Yet Archbishop Whitgift said. “I know them 
to be sound doctrines, and uniformly professed in this Church 
of England, and agreeable to the articles of religion esta- 
blished by authority.” 

Even greater care was taken in the universities to teach 
sound doctrine. The bishops not only “ thought fit that min- 
isters should converse in Ponnet’s Catechism,” but they should 
acquire a more thorough system of theology. Hence they 
insisted upon the study of Calvin’s Institutes, the greatest 
theological work of the age. And this was no underhand 
affair. The Romanist Schulting wrote, “In England, Calvin’s 
Book of Institutions is almost preferred to the Bible. The 
pretended bishops enjoin all ministers to learn the book almost 
by heart, and never to have it out of their hands. It is placed 
in the Churches, where a lofty part of the pulpit is assigned to 
it, and it is preserved with as much care as if it was the Sibyl- 
line Oracles.” Another Romanist, Stapleton, makes a similar 
statement, adding, that “in both the universities, those who 
are intended to be theologians are first of all enjoined to per- 
use these volumes.” Dr Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, ever to 
be highly esteemed, tells us one reason of his theological at- 
tainments: “When I set myself to the study of divinity as 
my proper business, Calvin’s Institutes were recommended to 
me, as they were generally to all young scholars in those times, 
as the best and perfectest system of divinity, and the fittest 
to be laid as a groundwork of that profession.” This good 
bishop was then training for valiant service against the Armin- 
ianism which rushed in under James. The “Common Places” 
of Musculus, “Englished” in 1563, by the master of Merton 
College, and approved by Archbishop Parker, was another 
valued text-book of the day. Masculus had been invited to 
England soon after Edward took the throne, and, declining to 
go, he then wrote, “I am very much pleased that the pure 
form of Christianity is daily more and more prevailing in that 
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Kingdom.” We may know what he thought was the Angli- 
can theology of Edward’s time, when we consider that he was 
a thorough Calvinist. 

In noticing some of the means by which Calvinism was re- 
pressed in the Anglican Church we must touch upon the 
dresses and the ceremonies which gave so much trouble in 
Elizabeth's reign. She insisted upon managing the clerical 
fashions by law. But laws of conformity and uniformity were 
of little avail in securing peace. The more courageous Puritans 
would not uniform, although almost every one of them was 
willing to conform in other respects. They were “eminently 
provoking,” says Mr Perry. “That sober and pious men 
should think themselves justified in convulsing, worrying and 
distracting the young church, struggling towards maturity 
and strength amidst the greatest obstacles, on the miserable 
questions of church vestments, or the insignificant matter of 
the use of the cross in baptism, seems to shew a sufficiently 
bitter and litigious spirit, and with this, in fact, the Puritan 
clergy are justly chargeable. ..... Doubtless a telling case 
may be made out by dwelling on the virtues of the non-con- 
formists, and magnifying the severities of the bishops ; but the 
real point at issue was not a question of conscience, but 
whether the Puritans should be suffered to hold preferment 
in the Church in open defiance of the requirements of the 
law.” And so they were “eminently provoking!” Yes, yes, 
and eminently provoked. Why oppress them with laws on 
matters of indifference? Why annoy them with those miser- 
able, conscienceless questions? The insignificancy of the 
ritualistic styles did not give right to mere fashion and force. 
When Sampson and Humphreys, two of the Oxford inflexibles, 
were pressed by Archbishop Parker to state why they did not 
conform, they gave, among other reasons, a bit of their logic: 
“We ought not to give offence in matters of indifference ; 
therefore (not, we ought to conform, but) the bishops ought 
not to enforce the habits.” This is termed by Mr Perry “a 
specimen of extraordinary wrongheadedness.” That is, the 
bishops had a right to enforce what was indifferent, but the 
clergy had no right to refuse it. If each party had insisted, 
by argument and law, by threats and deprivations, to dress 
the other in its own fashion, then both would have stood upon 
a provoking equality. The world knows that the Puritans 
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saw their grievances increase, until grave matters of truth and 
conscience drove them out of the Anglican Church. With 
them went out a large share of the staunchest Calvinism ; 
what remained was put under the ban. The Church was 
affected by theological weakness. Ritualism belittles the mind, 
and nurtures a lax theology. 

A change was wrought in the universities. Their more 
thorough reformation dates from the beginning of Edward’s 
reign, and the inauguration of professors whose model was 
Geneva. Calvin had a hand in securing several of them to 
those institutions. Among those from the continent were 
Paul Fagius, and the still more eminent Hebraist, Emmanuel 
Tremellius, and greater still, the theological professors, Martin 
Bucer, at Cambridge, and Peter Martyr, at Oxford. The cor- 
respondence of these men and their students with Calvin and 
other reformers, throws many a fresh ray of light upon the 
history of Calvinism in England. Mr Perry says, “a con- 
tinued succession of divinity professors, of a strong Puritan 
bias, had made the University of Oxford full of Calvinistic 
and Puritanical notions.” He might have run back the suc- 
cession to the time when “ young Oxford” was unmanageable 
in its opposition to the divorce business of Henry VIII., who 
scolded “ the youth of the university” for speaking like pro- 
found doctors ; or, when Tyndale and Tavemer were qualifying 
to translate and edit the Bible, Fryth and Farrar were acquir- 
ing faith for a martyr’s crown, Foxe was going deep into 
history, and Jewell was seeking not the leaden, but the golden 
mediocrity; times when Wolsey was annoyed because his 
favourite Oxford was “giving as much trouble as it could, 
and made a bold struggle for freedom and the rights of con- 
science.” Later still Sampson, Humphreys, Holland, the 
Abbots, and Reynolds, the prime mover in our authorised 
English version of the Bible, were remarkably pitted with the 
“ Puritanical disease.” Heylin, a man worthy and willing to 
carry Dr Laud’s nauseating medicine-chest, full of caustic 
remedies for the ills of the Church, lamented the spread of the 
contagion at Oxford, and wrote, “that there was little to be 
seen in it of the Church of England; all the Calvinian rigours 
were received as the established doctrine of the church.” 
Calvin, by his reputation in both universities, and by the 
“ extreme diligence of his followers,” had produced “a general 
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tendency unto his opinions.” He could find but two anti- 
Calvinists in Oxford, in his time (that of Charles I.) and one 
of these has since had his merit to this honour impertinently 
questioned. Perhaps they had been even more rare in Abbot’s 
time, when “Episcopacy was maintained by halves.” The 
forms and surplice were not appreciated, to the grief of the 
historian Heylin, who adds, “If any preacher ventured to 
impugn the Calvinistic dogmatism in the University pulpit, 
he was censured and inveighed against. Amidst the old 
Gothic buildings, testifying of Catholic antiquity, you might 
fancy yourself at Geneva, sitting at the feet of Calvin or 
Beza.” It was really a dreadful time. Primate Bancroft had 
“no leisure for an assault upon the University.” And William 
Laud, the rising champion, had not yet crushing power in his 
hands. Even at Oxford he was accused of Romanism! a 
charge that ever pursued him, and damaged him until it was 
rather a virtue in the eyes of the First Charles. This man 
was nurturing and heading a party against the Abbots and 
their supporters. No other did so much to work a change in 
the Anglican theology. 

Cambridge was by no means free from the “ prevailing 
disease.” It had been somewhat in the air of the town ever 
since Wolsey’s reform had proved too weak a thing for cer- 
tain “ anti-church ” spirits, who formed “a theological party ” 
of dissenters. Among these “ White-Horse divines” were 
Barnes, Bilney, Latimer, Coverdale, Bradford, and Rowland 
Taylor. These “innovators,” as Mr Blunt names them, did 
good work, and some of them died for it. Their influence 
remained, and their University fairly eclipsed Oxford in the 
learning and renown of its divines, and in the royal favour. 
Whitgift, Bancroft, Andrewes, Hall, Mede, Davenant, Whitaker, 
and Overall, were Cambridge men, most of them suspected of 
“looking too much towards Geneva.” When a certain Dr 
Carier “with great virulence fell foul on the memory of 
Calvin,” a chaplain replied, “Your old master, Archbishop 
Whitgift, was of another mind ; labouring always, when any 
occasion was offered to countenance his own writings with 
Calvin’s authority, and especially out of the book that you 
most dislike (the Institutes).” It was Davenant who main- 
tained that the Arminian doctrines had been always “cen- 
sured as erroneous by our Universities and revered bishops.” 
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It was Whitaker who framed the “ Lambeth Articles,” and he 
was still there employing his logic to sustain them, and keep 
tasteful the text-books of Peter Martyr, Calvin, and Musculus. 
It was thought heresy to oppose absolute decrees, or throw 
doubts upon indefectible grace. The spot still adhered to 
Cambridge when John Milton entered in 1625. No attention 
was paid to fasts or festivals. The rubric was very shabbily 
treated. Extemporary prayers were frequent. The students 
“refused to bow at the name of Jesus, and during the creed 
turned to the West.” Three years later Dr Samuel Ward 
wrote: “As for our University, none do patronise these points 
{of Arminianism] either in the schools or pulpit. Though, 
because preferments at Court are conferred on such as incline 
that way, causeth some to look that way.” Altogether, affairs 
were in a state of frightful non-conformity. But the unstylish 
old mother (not alma mater) was nurturing a son who would 
soon break from the leading-strings, and look the way of pro- 
motion. John Williams was growing into a friendly rival of 
Laud, in his aversion to Puritanism, and his ambition for 
lofty places, although he was never accused of lax doctrine, 
popery, and inquisitorial severity. Able patrons and court- 
favourers rapidly pushed these men up the ladder; and when 
Laud came to wield the argument of law—then more effective 
than logic—the lights of the Universities began to be dimmed. 
If anything ever crept, by political craft and worldly worming, 
into England’s Church, Bishoprics, and Universities, it was 
that system to which Mr Perry bows, when he says that 
Arminius died in 1609, “but not before his genius and 
Christian courage had given form and substance to opinions 
destined to exercise a powerful influence on the theology of the 
Church of England, and to emancipate the religious mind of 
Protestant Christianity from a slavish obedience to the assump- 
tions of Calvinism.” Arminius was outdone, and he would 
have been ashamed of the devices and despotism employed by 
Laud and his co-labourers. He might have laughed at such 
talk about “emancipation,” for Arminius had commended to 
his students the Institutes and Commentaries of Calvin in 
terms as lofty and unqualified as would be safe in regard to 
any human productions. 

As to King James, smattering of theology and boasting of 
king-craft; dimly perceiving the true principle of toleration, 
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and yet scarcely able to tolerate more than one class of opinions 
at a time; now sending commissioners to the Synod of Dort, 
and rejoicing over the success of Calvinism, and again leaving 
his son-in-law, the elector Frederick, unaided in the Palatinate, 
an act which was interpreted as an apostacy from Protestant- 
ism, and a full surrender of himself to Spain and the Pope; 
this James the First, who was accused of running through 
every great system of belief, and forming a court infamous for 
its vices, had something about him to justify Sully in calling 
him “the wisest fool in Christendom.” His grandest work 
was the formal part taken in the authorised version of the 
Bible. In view of it we almost forget his course buffoonery 
and feeble tyranny. His worst act was his betrayal of the 
doctrinal system to which he owed most, and in which was 
found the really vigorous theology of the age. 

The boldest outrage was committed on pretence of allaying 
a public excitement. The people and clergy would talk about 
the massacre of Frederick’s Protestants, especially since Arch- 
bishop Abbot was disgraced on account of his effort to aid 
them, and they would complain of the royal cringing to Spain, 
and of the growing favour to Romanists. James must repress 
this liberty of speech. He issued directions for preachers, 
setting their limits, and assigning to them their subjects. 
Three of the orders were, “that no preacher under a bishop 
or a dean was to preach on subjects not comprehended in the 
Thirty-nine Articles; that no sermon was to be preached on 
Sunday afternoons, except on points of the Catechism, and 
that catechising was to be preferred to preaching; that no 
preacher under a bishop or a dean should handle the deep points 
of election, predestination, reprobation, or the universality, 
efficacy, resistibility, or irresistibility of grace.” 

Only a bishop, or a dean, or one higher, should preach on 
the controverted points of doctrine. Very well; only an 
Arminian or semi-papist should be a dean, or bishop, or any- 
thing lofty enough to qualify him for handling these high 
themes! Such was the policy, although it was not thoroughly 
worked until the next reign. These high officials in the 
Church were not generally disposed to preach upon the sub- 
jects allowed only to them, if we may credit Mr Perry, who 
says, “The bishops, for the most part, passed their time 
hanging about court, looking out for preferment, instead of 
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working among their clergy. .... Men were advanced to 
the highest post in the Church at the word of a favourite, 
through an excess of servile adulation, or from a controver- 
sial thesis cleverly argued. With the exception of Bishops 
Andrewes and Morton there were no men of conspicuous 
merit among the prelates of King James.” Neal remarks 
that, excepting Bishop Andrewes, almost all the practical 
writers of the time were Puritans, among whom were Gibbs, 
Preston, Dyke, Willett, Bolton, and Byfield. The school of 
Whitgift had passed away, and the sharp anti-Calvinism of 
Laud and Montaigne was installing another, very tolerant of 
lax doctrine and of popery. Calvinism was the greatest bar 
to influence, or preferment. An anecdote tells the result of 
the scheme: A country gentleman asked a city chaplain (who 
grew into Bishop Morley), “ What the Arminians held?” The 
reply was “They hold the best bishoprics and deaneries in 
England.” 

King Charles L., firm, decided, and fixed, where his father 
had been weak and vacillating, adopted Laud’s system, “ which 
regarded the Romish Church with respect, and endeavoured 
to cull out all ancient truth from its corrupted modern teach- 
ing; the system which, relying on the authority of the pre- 
Augustine Fathers, discarded the modern dogmatism of the 
Calvinists” —(Perry i. 332). One of the three things in his 
programme was, “ The suppression of the opinions and institu- 
tions peculiar to Calvinism.” He took earnest care to repress 
the preaching of it. He soon proclaimed the warning to 
churchmen, “that neither by writing, preaching, printing, con- 
ferences, or otherwise, they raise, publish, and maintain any 
other opinions concerning religion, than such as are clearly 
warranted by the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England.” It looked somewhat fair for him to adhere so 
closely to the constitution, for he is repressing those who shall 
“adventure to start any new opinions differing from the sound 
and orthodox grounds of the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land.” But by this time the court bishops had a new mode of 
adjusting the Thirty-nine Articles to their consciences, if they 
knew theology enough to comprehend their real intent. They 
were learning the theory of ambiguity and equivocation. 
Charles could rely on the prejudices and warping genius of the 
new school of interpreters. Hence Rushworth asserts that “the 
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effects of this proclamation, however equally soever intended, 
became the stopping of the Puritans’ mouths, and an uncon- 
trollable liberty to the tongues and pens of the Arminian 
party.” 

It was nothing for a man to claim that he held strictly to 
the Articles; he must hold to the Laudian glosses and inter- 
pretations, or fall into the hands of the High Commission, and 
be favoured with an inner view of the machinery for persecu- 
tion. At length, after much censorship of the press, and sup- 
pression of books which were not tasteful to the dominant 
party, a Declaration was prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
setting forth the fact, that all clergymen had signed the 
Articles, as “an argument to us that they all agree in the true, 
usual, literal sense” of them, and then declaring the king’s 
will to be “ that all further curious search be laid aside, and 
these disputes shut up in God’s promises as they be generally 
set forth in the Holy Scriptures, and the general meaning of 
the Articles of the Church of England, according to them. 
And that no man, hereafter, shall either print, or preach, or 
draw the articles aside any way, but shall submit to it in the 
plain and full meaning thereof, and shall not put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the Articles, but shall 
take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” This verbosity 
could not hide the real design. Mr Perry frankly admits that 
“the intention was plain enough; the policy more question- 
able. It was intended to restrain the sermons on predestina- 
tion and election, free and irresistible grace, and all the 
favourite topics of the Calvinist.” If these were favourite 
topics, to the neglect of the most practical matters of salvation, 
they were made so very much by the intense zeal to repress 
them. Mr Short says of this Declaration, “ it is no small proof 
of the temper of the times that it was deemed to be in favour 
of the Arminian side of the question, and that the Calvinists 
were about to petition against it.” When Bishop Davenant 
preached on predestination (bishops were permitted under 
James), the king was offended, and the preacher was brought 
before the Council. Although he pleaded that he had acted 
in accordance with the Declaration, and the royal injunctions, 
he was severely reprimanded. Certain Oxford preachers were 
taught the king’s meaning by an official ousting, and Fuller 
says of them: “The expulsion of these preachers expelled not, 
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but increased, the differences in Oxford, which burnt the more 
for blazing the less; many complaining that the sword of 
justice did not cut indifferently on both sides, but that it was 
more penal for some to touch, than for others to break the 
king’s declaration.” 

Of the history this may suffice. Christendom knows how 
Laud ruled the king and the Church in matters of religion. 
The very primacy has a record which tells of a marvellous 
change, for there had been six primates orthodox in the main 
—Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot— 
and who of them ever dreamed of a Laud in their chair? And 
yet, Cranmer excepted, the world has heard more of Laud than 
of all the rest, for ambitious tyrants have been published that 
the nations might be warned. Calvinism did not fail in the 
Anglican Church from want of adaptation, or earnestness in 
teaching men how to be saved, or devotedness to the simple 
doctrine of the cross ; nay, its practical spirit was offensive, for 
the offence of the cross had not ceased. Individuals still clung 
to it. The Puritans would doubtless have remained in that 
Church had not the roughest treatment been an invitation for 
them to leave. 

The consequences of throwing Calvinism into the background 
were serious. The Laudian system almost ruined the English 
Church by politics, by formalism, by a tendency to papal cere- 
monies, by magnifying what was little and slurring what was 
immense, by persecution, by a discipline inimical] to learning, 
and by a theory which despises unity with Protestantism, and 
makes everything of a sentimental, if not sacramental, unity 
with Rome. Those who now do him reverence are those who 
reject the title of “ Protestant,” and delight in that of “ Catho- 
lic,” if it only be applied peculiarly to the Roman fold. Mr 
Perry is not of this extreme class. He says, “We may admire 
Laud for his consistency, zeal, and firmness, but probably most 
persons will admit that he was narrow-minded, impolitic, and 
imprudent... .. A union of the policy and talent of Williams, 
with the learning and character of Andrewes, might have saved 
much of the troubles which were already looming darkly in the 
distance. . .. . A policy of repression, coercion, and menace 
was to be tried to the utmost both in Church and State, and 
its signal and terrible failure to remain a sad warning for all 
time ”—(L., 324). 
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The intellectual consequences were humiliating. “In the 
days of Laud the development of mind was hampered by the 
civil ascendency of Churchmen.” 

The clergy “were too busy and managing to become a 
literary class. They may have possessed a respectable amount 
of professional learning, but only in a few instances did they 
shew a conspicuous excellence.” Mr Perry further says, quoting 
Burton, that the greater part of Laud’s bishops thought it best 
to confine themselves to articles of enquiry and an occasional 
sermon in praise of themselves and the king. Whata fall! In 
the days of Edward and Elizabeth the higher clergy had set a 
noble example of studiousness. They were not intellectual 
giants, but they did their best in theological scholarship. They 
held to great doctrines, and wrestled to understand them. Only 
the highest, holiest truths can give Augustines, Anselms, 
Calvins, Latimers, or Jewells, to a period of the Church. With 
the theory of the Arminian sense, or the ambiguity of the 
Articles, came a neglect of clean-cut, definite theology. The 
“Institutes” and “Common-places” were thrust out of the 
Universities, and nothing so comprehensive was brought into 
their place. 

Not only the quality but the quantity was effected ; little 
was produced, especially of the popular kind. Bishop Ellicott 
has recently, in the essays entitled “The Church and the Age,” 
complained of this result. “The truth is,” he says, “we have 
far too much neglected the study of systematic theology in this 
country” (England). Pearson and Jackson produced “ our two 
really great dogmatic works. ... What we have had since 
their time have been treatises on the Articles of the Church of 
more or less merit and usefulness,” but the writers had not the 
knowledge of “speculative philosophy” to meet “the difficulties 
felt by modern thinkers,” nor did they attempt to re-arrange 
the Articles into a systematic form. Indeed, he thinks, the 
Articles do not furnish a sufficiently broad basis for a complete 
system of theology. It is gratifying to find a bishop thus 
strongly favouring “a true and intelligent system of Christian 
dogmatics” asa want of the age. It is also pleasing to notice 
that, in the absence of theological and practical writers equal to 
the “ Dissenters” during the seventeenth century, our Anglican 
friends prize, and sometimes edit, the works of such grand old 
Puritans and non-conformists as Baxter and Owen, Flavel and 
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Howe. A living Churchman edits the “Complete Works of 
John Bunyan.” Nor do we fail to acknowledge the merits of 
Donne and Jackson, Bishop Hall, “the English Seneca,” and 
Jeremy Taylor, “the poet of the pulpit.” Thus a fraternal 
correspondence between our ecclesiastical bodies is conducted 
through the writings of godly men who were too great and 
good to be limited to any one branch of the truly Catholic 
Church, and who being dead yet speak, and amid such com- 
pany we forget the wars of the past. 

The tendency to make the Articles and Theology of the 
Anglican Church appear very equivocal was another deplorable 
consequence. They certainly were not so regarded in the reign 
of Elizabeth, when Thomas Rogers wrote the only commentary 
of the time on the Thirty-nine Articles. It was countenanced 
by Archbishops Whitgift and Bancroft. It offended only 
papists and anti-prelatists. It was, says Toplady, “perfectly 
and judiciously Calvinistical from beginning to end.” It gave 
only one sense to the Articles. The Church was happier with 
a creed which had a definite meaning. But from the days of 
Laud we have history enough—Mr Perry gives enough—to 
shew the endless trouble caused by the theory of an equivocal 
creed, It fosters the notion that two theologies in a Church 
are better than one, and has led some to act as if they thought 
it still better to have no theology at all. 

Mr Perry’s volumes are instructive in the record of pre- 
cedents. In our day and land there is frequently a local agi- 
tation about matters of subscription to articles of ritual, and of 
the use of certain forms. Some almost prophesy that these 
will finally end in a revision of the entire “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” or a retirement of the complainants. But all this is 
only a repetition of the past. Disaffection has been frequent. 
Petitions for revision and change have been made. Protests 
have been offered. And yet the Liturgy remains unchanged. 
It is long since the canonically disobedient have been severely 
punished ; we do not look for severities now against them. 
There has been no schism on such grounds ; we look for no 
separation of dissenting parties from the Church, which they 
love, and which most of them regard as in spiritual unity with 
Protestant Christendom. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. (Year Books for German 
Theology.) First Part for 1871. 


This number opens with a paper by Dr Palmer of Tiibingen on 
John Brentz as a preacher and catechist, which gives a very interest- 
ing account of the Wiirtemberg Reformer of whom Luther said, that of 
the fourfold spirit of Elijah, while he himself had received the wind, the 
earthquake, and the fire, rending the mountains and breaking in pieces 
the rocks, Brentz had received the still small voice. It is remarkable, 
that though he was so powerful a preacher that ministers came from far 
and near to hear him preach and catch his spirit, nearly all his sermons 
were written originally in Latin, apparently because he preferred to 
write out in that language what he delivered in German. He seems 
to have had a fine, amiable, practical turn of mind, with much imagi- 
native power, that made him an excellent popular expositor of Scripture. 
But he occupies a more prominent place in the catechetical depart- 
ment of the Church’s work ; and he devoted much attention, with great 
success, to the religious instruction of the young. This part of his 
labours is carefully described and estimated in the article before us ; 
which thus affords an interesting glimpse into the internal and practical 
work of the Church in the time of the Reformation. There follows a 
paper on the preface of Luke’s Gospel, by Professor Grimm of Jena, 
consisting of two parts: the first, exegetical, giving a verbal exposition 
of the passage; and the second, historico-critical, investigating the 
questions as to the origin of the gospels that arise in connection with it. 
The writer's exegesis is careful, scholarly, and exact, founded on the 
principles of grammarand the uss loquendi, which is copiously illustrated 
from classical and ecclesiastical Greek. He interprets serAnz0goon- 
vw, not as the English version and the majority of commentators, 
‘*most surely believed,” but in what we think is the only legitimate sense 
of the word, “ fulfilled’’ or ‘‘ accomplished ;” and he observes rightly, 
that the participle sazyxoAcvdyxérs without the article, must not be re- 
solved into a relative or causal clause, but must denote an action pre- 
paratory to that of writing, and equally with it pursuant to the resolution 
expressed in tdoc¢ xdéuo/, so that it should be rendered in our idiom, 
“It seemed good to me to investigate exactly all things from the very 
first and write them,” &c. ‘lhese are the chief points of importance 
in his exegesis. In the second part of his paper, Dr Grimm takes up 
an intermediate position on critical questions about the gospels. He 
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rejects the Tiibingen theory of their origin out of controversial ten- 
dencies in the second century; but he holds that the prophecy in 
Luke xxi. 24 proves that gospel to have been written after the fall of 
Jerusalem, while the parallel passage in Matthew indicates a date only 
shortly before that event, and Mark wrote last of the three; so that 
there was time for the formation of various legends, and the distortion 
of the facts in some of their circumstances, before these histories were 
written. This view, which is pretty prevalent in Germany, though 
allowing the genuineness of the Gospels, and far removed from the 
extravagance of the Baurian criticism, is based on the rationalistic 
principle of the impossibility of a real prediction; and must, therefore, 
be regarded as radically vicious. The third and last article in this 
journal is an examination and criticism of Schleiermacher’s doctrine of 
the feeling of absolute dependence, by Dr Bender; but we must frankly 
say that we do not feel competent either to explain or to criticise his 
views on this very abstruse and difficult subject. Suffice it to say, that 
as the result of his investigation of the bewilderingly abstract and trans- 
cendental ideas of the great philosopher and theologian, he seems to 
arrive at a conclusion in accordance with the opinion of other compe- 
tent judges, that his philosophy admits of no real distinction between 
God and the universe, and so is radically pantheistic, though his 
theology brings Christian ideas most remarkably into combination 
with such philosophical principles. 

The number closes with critical notices of books, the most notc- 
worthy of which are several reviews of works on the Old Testament 
from the hand of Diestel, among the rest, one in which he handles some- 
what severely Ernst von Bunsen’s work on the Unity of Religions, 
saying that the faults and weaknesses of his celebrated father have come 
to a truly gigantic development in the son ; an appreciative notice of 
Ritschl’s volume on the Atonement by Wagenmann; and a very 


good review by the same of the books of Janus and Quirinus on the 
Vatican Council. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1871. III. 


The first place in this periodical is worthily occupied this quarter 
by a very able paper by Riehm on the Cherubim in the Tabernacle and 
Temple. He holds, indeed, as he indicates in it, the late an com- 
posite origin of the Pentateuch; but there is nothing in his method of 
investigating the subject he here discusses, or in the results at which 
he arrives, that might rot be accepted by those who believe its Mosaic 
authorship. For even they may, or rather must, take as the starting 
point of an inquiry about the Cherubim, not the brief notice in 
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Genesis, but the descriptions of the ark and tabernacle. So Riehm 
begins by endeavouring to ascertain the exact position and nature of 
the figures on the mercy-seat; and he regards them, not as supporting 
the throne of God, but as surrounding and covering His presence, 
indicating that He, the Holy One, is invisible and unapproachable by 
man, but at the same time so veiling His glory as to permit the priests 
to draw near to Him. They would thus symbolise the great principle 
of Mosaism, that no man can see God and live, and yet that He dwells 
among His people. Thus the epithet of the God of Israel ‘inhabiting 
the Cherubim” would be parallel and equivalent to ‘‘the Holy One of 
Israel.’ The nearest analogy to them Riehm finds in the thunder- 
cloud on Mount Sinai in which God appeared and yet concealed Him- 
self; and considering the internal connection of the cherubie figures 
and the theophanic thunder-cloud, he conjectures that the idea of the 
former was derived from the latter, by the lively imagination of early 
times personifying the clouds as living beings in the form of winged 
men. These views, which are wrought out in this paper with much 
learned and acute criticism, commend themselves by their simplicity 
and apparent naturalness as interpretations of the biblical statements; 
nor do they seem to be inconsistent with the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment, as the author points out in a closing sentence, which is worth 
transcribing. After referring to some figures somewhat analogous to 
the cherubim in heathen monuments, especially in Egypt, he says: 
‘* But even should these Egyptian analogies really prove more nearly 
corresponding, or others of the kind be found ; still the holiest of all of 
the tabernacle and the temple,—in which stands no image of the 
Deity, but an ark with the holy archives of the revealed law and the 
covenant made by Jehovah with His own chosen people, and upon ita 
place of atonement, as footstool of the living God present among His 
people on the ground of that covenant and the atonement there 
accomplished,—remains the most striking and concentrated exhibition 
of the heaven-wide difference between the Israelites’ idea of God and 
that of other ancient nations. And to that the significant symbol of the 
Cherubim contributes on its part; for that difference between Jehovah 
and other gods, which is summed up in the Old Testament idea of the 
holiness of God, finds its representation just in this, that He is He 
that dwelleth between the Cherubim.”’ 

The next treatise is on the ‘‘ Relation of the Jews to Alexander the 
Great,”’ translated from the Danish of Henrichsen. It discusses the 
story in Josephus of the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, and the 
meeting of the priests-with him, which is said to have produced so 
favourable an impression on his mind, and endeavours to vindicate 
this against the criticisms of modern historians, as having a founda- 
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tion in fact, and being, at least, not a mere invention of the Jewish 
historian. It is a good specimen of careful and sensible historical 
criticism. 

The ‘‘ Thoughts and Remarks” are somewhat brief and fragmentary ; 
by Leimbach on Tertullian’s notion of sacrament, comprising a large 
citation of passages in illustration of the different meanings and shades 
of meaning that sacramentum has in his writings, and endeavouring 
to gather a definition that would apply to the various rites so desig- 
nated by him ; a contribution by Réhricht to the Johannine doctrine 
of the Logos, consisting merely of a statement of some of the analogous 
expressions in ancient religions; and a brief paper by Oppert on 
Chedorlaomer, controverting a statement made in a former number, 
that a notice of that monarch had been found among the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

In the department of Reviews, there is an elaborate criticism of 
Zumpt’s work on the year of Christ’s birth, going too much into the 
details of that intricate question to be easily intelligible to one who 
has not before him the book reviewed. Diestel reviews Schultz’s Old 
Testament Theology, hailing it as an important step in the advance- 
ment of the scientific study of the subject, and entering at some length 
into some of the topics discussed in it; and Diisterdieck criticises a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, by Kienlen, a French divine. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie wnd Kirche. 1871. 
Nos. II. and II. 


Two numbers of the Lutheran theological organ have appeared since 
our last issue. ‘The first begins with a brief exegetical paper on 
Gen. iii. 15, and iv. 1, in which the author, Le Beau, tries to 
shew, not only that the seed of the woman denotes the individual 
Messiah, but also that Eve’s words on the birth of Cain should be 
rendered, ‘‘ I have gotten a man Jehovah,” and are an expression of 
faith in the divine nature of the promised Saviour. This is far from 
being a satisfactory discussion of a confessedly difficult question. 
There follows a learned and exhaustive treatise on ‘‘ Josephus’ 
Reckoning of the Years of the Roman Emperors,” by Knaake, the 
conclusion of which is, that the Jewish historian has indeed often 
erred, though not worse than modern writers, but that)his mode of 
reckoning is everywhere the same as that of the classical authors, so 
that there is no need of the ingenious theories by which some have 
sought to explain his statements. The third article is of more 
general interest than either of the former, being on ‘‘ Darwinism and 
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its Opponents,” and giving a sketch of the state of opinion on the 
theory of development in Germany, England, America, and France. 
The writer, Dr Zéckler, takes a very unfavourable view of that theory 
in its religious bearings, as Deistic, if not Pantheistic or Atheistic, in 
its spirit and tendency. This seems a somewhat too sweeping con- 
demnation; and we are not inclined to take so high groundas to commit 
the defence of revelation to the refutation of a scientific theory. Among 
the critical notices, which always occupy a large part of this periodical, 
there is an interesting account of an important ecclesiastical proceed- 
ing, the meeting of the first Synod of the Lutheran Church of Hanover 
in November and December 1869, at which important questions, 
especially that of the independence of the Church, were discussed. 
The Hanoverian Church, being Lutheran, has been in fear, since the 
incorporation of the kingdom with Prussia, of influences adverse to 
her principles from the government she is now under, which patronises 
the United Church in Prussia. Hence has arisen a desire for inde- 
pendence on the part of the Hanoverian Church ; and its Synod, after 
a full discussion, adopted a petition to the king, that the subordina- 
tion of the consistory to the minister of public worship in Berlin 
should cease, and the self-government of the Church be extended in 
other ways. It has not gone the length of claiming complete spiritual 
independence as that is understood in this country; and indeed the 
distinction between the civilia and sacra, necessary for such a claim, 
is not very clearly drawn: but, even as it is, the petition seems to 
have met with little favour from the Prussian parliament. 

In the following number we have first a careful exegetical essay by 
Professor Kohler, of Erlangen, on ‘‘ Peter’s Speech at Pentecost,” 
which however does not bring out anything very fresh or noteworthy. 
Then follows an article, by Hermann Miller, on Christ's descensus ad 
infcros, against awork in which Schweizer tries to shew that it is a myth, 
having no ground in the passage in 1st Peter, on which it is chiefly 
founded. His opponent here maintains the strict Lutheran doctrine, 
that our Lord, after His return to life, but before His resurrection, went 
in His entire person, body as well as soul, to the place of the lost, not 
to offer salvation to them but to triumph over them, as the first step 
of His exaltation. The object of the writer is to overthrow Schweizer’s 
view and to establish his own, taking no account of the many other 
interpretations of the passage; but a really satisfactory discussion 
would require a much more comprehensive view of all the possible 
renderings of the apostle’s words, and balancing of the various diffi- 
culties that undoubtedly-beset every one that has been proposed. Also 
a less keen and contemptuous tone of controversy, and more of the 
calmness of an inquirer after truth, would better become the discus- 
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sion of such a subject. The reviews in this number contain nothing 
that seems worthy of special remark. 


Zeitschrift fiir die historiche Theologie. 1871. III. 


In this number Krummel continues his history of the Utraquists 
and Taborites in Bohemia, and, in a well-told narrative of their 
negotiations with the Council of Basle, gives a clear insight into their 
principles and what they asked of the Romish Church. Next we havea 
translation of some of the decrees of the Diocesan Council of Pistoja 
in 1786, when Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, in a like spirit to his 
brother the Emperor Joseph, attempted a reform of the Church, 
which, however, proved abortive. They coincide with the principles 
of the Gallican liberties and the Jansenists. There follows a continua- 
tion of an article in a former number, by Leimbach, on “ Tertullian 
as a Source for Christian Archeology,” giving evidence of careful 
study of his works, but tending to assume a greater fixity of Church 
forms and usages than seems at all historically probable at that early 
date. J. 8. C. 


DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1871. Parts I., I1., and III. 


Tue organ of the ‘‘ Leiden” or ‘‘ modern’ School of Dutch Theology 
enters on its fifth year without diminution in the scientific activity 
and zeal which claim our respect, but also without modification of the 
extremely rationalistic principles which separate it from our sympathy. 
In every page of the Tijdschrift we feel ourselves face to face 
with men to whom theology is a matter not of the Church, but of the 
School ; and Christianity itself, not the principle of a new life, but an 
affair of religious philosophy. A theology that springs from such 
principles is, of course, -uncompromisingly radical. But the real 
merit of the school is just that its radicalism is openly avowed. 
There is no pretence of absolute impartiality in the discussion of 
theological topics. The criticism, in particular, of the biblical records, 
to which a great part of the strength of the school is directed, has 
for its avowed end the explanation of the religious ideas and progress 
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of the Old and New Testament, in accordance with a theory of the 
philosophy of religion that refuses to see a difference in kind between 
Christianity and the other religions of the world. We are not 
disposed to find fault with this departure from the standpoint of 
absolute impartiality, which is so often urged as the necessary quality 
of acritic. We too are of opinion, that the “objectivity ’’ which 
science calls for, is not really perilled, though we approach individual 
problems with strong convictions as to what Christianity is in itself, 
and must be to us. But for this very reason we decline to believe 
that we and the men of the Theologisch Tijdschrift are really fellow- 
workers on one scientific edifice. It is absurd to ask for scientific 
fellowship where there are radically opposite aims. We are anta- 
gonists, but we at least can afford to be honourable antagonists, 
believing that our opponents are honestly seeking the truth ; that like 
all truth-seekers, they must in some measure be truth finders; and 
that our theology can only gain in firmness of foundation and accuracy 
of construction, by being confronted with a bold and consistent 
development of opposing principles. 

The January number of the magazine opens with an essay by 
Hoekstra in defence of Seinecke’s theory, that ‘ Job, the servant of 
Jehovah, as sketched in the book that bears his name, is essentially 
one with the servant of Jehovah in Isa. xl.—lxvi., and that, in fact, the 
former is a distinct imitation of the second.’ Tideman communicates, 
with some remarks of his own, ‘‘a remarkable testimony of an Israelite’’ 
on the condemnation of Jesus. Salvador, it is known, has endeavoured 
to prove that the process before Caiaphas, was in all respects in full 
accordance with the law. Quite different is Hr. Muscoviter’s view 
communicated by Tideman. He regards the condemnation of our 
Lord as the act, not of the Sanhedrin, but of a blind and furious 
minority which sacrificed all justice to their passion. It is shewn 
that the Sanhedrin could not legally meet in a private house or at 
night, that the passover month was a vacation, that the money paid to 
Judas made the sentence legally invalid, that no witness of doubtful 
character was admissible, and that only testimony distinct in all 
details was accepted. Again, during the process no indignity might 
be shewn to the accused, nor might his own confession be accepted 
against him. Unanimous condemnation was (singularly enough) 
equivalent to acquittal ; and when the condemnation was legitimately 
pronounced by a majority of judges, there were still granted three 
days of respite, followed by a short resumé of the process and a 
second vote, with other_provisions favourable to the escape of the 
prisoner even at this stage. Every one sees how these regulations were 
violated in the case of our Lord. Muscoviter adds, that the records 
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of the Sanhedrin tell nothing of this trial, and that the Jewish traditions 
on the subject begin 200 years after the event, and are from the 
first full of contradictions and absurdities. Tideman justly observes 
that Muscoviter has fully made out the character of the assembly 
that condemned Christ as a tumultuaria concio. Nevertheless the 
Gospels make it tolerably clear that the condemnation was really the 
work of the rulers of the Jews, though not, as we have seen, of the 
Talmudic Sanhedrin. The explanation of the apparent contradiction 
lies in the fact, for which proof is briefly adduced, that the Talmudic 
Sandehrin never existed. The Talmud gives only a sketch of such a 
tribunal as approved itself to the Rabbis of the third century of our 
era, as that suited to the no longer existent Jewish state. But 
certainly this quasi-ideal description of the Sanhedrin preserves 
historical traits enough to assure us, that the condemnation of Jesus, 
though really the utterance of the lawful heads of the Jewish people, 
was carried out against all law and traditional order. Every attempt 
to maintain the opposite, even that of Renan, Tideman uncondition- 
ally rejects. 

The remainder of the number is occupied with Reviews, one of 
which by Kuenen, is a very favourable notice of Cheyne’s books on 
Isaiah. 

In the March number Hoekstra again takes the lead with the first 
instalment of a discussion on the Christology of the Gospel of 
Mark, which the author maintains to be later in character than that of 
Matthew and Luke. As the subject is not exhausted in the May 
number, we pass over this paper for the present. ‘Tideman follows 
with a short paper on the Essenes and Therapeute, a subject on 
which he has written at large (Het Essenisme, Leiden, 1868). He 
now refutes Hilgenfeld’s theory of a Buddhist element in Essenism, 
which its author has just repeated for the third time, without 
offering new proofs, and without having received a definite confutation. 
The last fact probably proves no more than that no one has thought it 
worth while to contest so extravagant a supposition. In fact the 
position, that the sources of Essenism are to be found in Judaism 
itself, is, as Tideman observes, steadily gaining ground, and we may 
add, already reckons on its side an overwhelming weight of scholar- 
ship. The article also touches the question of the genuineness of the 
supposed Philonic book, ‘‘ De vita contemplativa,” and the connected 
question whether the Therapeute ever existed. The latest statement 
on the negative side of these questions is in the second volume of 
Kuenen’s Godsdienst von Israel. Tideman does not admit that 
Kuenen’s argument is conclusive, but is by no means very positive on 
the other side. 
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In addition to these essays, we have as usual several reviews. 
Kuenen welcomes Merx’s contribution to the new edition of Tuch’s 
Genesis as a proof of increasing unity in the criticism of the Pentateuch, 
and especially on account of its manifest leaning towards Graf's 
theory of the late authorship of the “priestly” legislation. At the 
same time he announces the near approach of Part VI. of Colenso’s 
investigation, from which he expects great things. Dr Steenberg 
treats with some acerbity Prins’s ‘‘ Historico-critical Delineation of 
the Church Law of the Dutch Reformed Church.” The reviewer, as 
might be expected, desires a complete upturning of the whole idea of 
the Church as it has existed hitherto. Je is very severe on Prins for 
assuming that the jus constituendum of the Church must go back to 
the New Testament. Neither Christ nor the apostles had any idea 
of a Church, and the unity of the Church does not appear even in the 
youngest New Testament writings. What the Church of the future 
is to be, Steenberg does not very expressly declare, but one element 
is to be entire independence of the congregations, and the fullest 
development of the right of individuality. 

The most notable thing in the May number is the sixth of Kuenen’s 
contributions to the history of the religion of Israel,—an Essay on 
the Patriarchs, in support of the position that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and even Joseph, are not historical persons. ‘The first part of the 
Essay is mainly in reply to a criticism of Hofstede de Groot, the 
leader of the Groningen School, who sharply attacks Kuenen’s 
Godsdienst in last year’s issue of Waarheid in Liefde. With the 
characteristic uncertainty of his School in critical questions, De Groot 
falls in with much of Kuenen’s unfavourable judgment on the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua, but sharply marks off as 
credible the narrative of Genesis. The arguments which Kuenen 
directs against this untenable position have little general interest. 
More important are the following points :—I. The Essayist denies that 
the history of Joseph can be accepted as historical; for (1.),That 
Pharaoh, not then owner of the land, should have been able to gather 
up the surplus corn of the good years, is as incredible as that the 
Egyptians should have made no private provision for themselves. 
(2.) Famine in Egypt is caused by the Nile, and so cannot be 
contemporaneous with famine in other lands. (8.) The people in 
the time of famine would have taken the corn by force, rather than 
give up their lands and persons for it! We do Professor Kuenen 
the justice to believe that these arguments are not those which have 
convinced him. Rather, he is himself satisfied of the unhistorical 
character of the narrative by reasons which he here dispenses with, 
as resting their force on a peculiar critical standpoint, viz. the im- 
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plied personality of the other sons of Jacob, the dreams, Joseph’s 
supernatural gift of interpretation, and the two sevens of years. 
The thorough acquaintance of the writer with Egyptian customs is 
made very light of by Kuenen. It is nothing more, he says, than 
could be gained by a short residence in Egypt. Those who know 
Ebers’ Agypten und die Biicher Mosis will judge if this is true. But 
if it be true, Kuenen must suppose that the story of Joseph is not 
legend but a romance, invented by a single author, and forcibly grafted 
on to the national traditions. That is in truth the character which 
Kuenen ascribes to a very large part of the Pentateuch. But any 
such theory must face the enormous difficulty of explaining how 
such inventions were accepted wholesale without hesitation. II. It 
is urged that the twelve patriarchs must, according to analogy, be sheer 
personifications, just like Molus, Dorus, &e. Kuenen sees no reason 
why Israel should be an exception to what holds for other nations. 
But Kuenen himself finds features in the later religion of Israel that 
are ‘not found elsewhere. He indeed would make the difference 
between Israel and the Gentile quantitative only. And therefore he 
sees no need fora special preparation for the Mosaic religion, to 
which, be it remembered, he denies a spiritual character. But if we 
ern make out the opposite pcsition, we shall approach the history of 
Abraham and his descendants with very different eyes. Really, we 
conceive, a discussion as to the historicity of the patriarchs is tolerably 
fruitless, till reasonable harmony has been reached as to the religion 
of Israel in the eighth or in the tenth century, not to speak of the 
age of the Exodus. Meantime Kuenen has certainly shewn much 
ingenuity in his arguments to shew that other nations than Israel fell 
into twelve or thirteen tribes, and in his endeavour to prove that many 
names of the patriarchs are not personal names. III. Critics of 
Ewald’s school are ready to give up many detail points of the his- 
tory of Genesis, and to admit a large mass of legend, but yet hold 
fast a historical kernel. Kuenen reduces Ewald's arguments to two: ' 
(1.) That the patriarchs have each a special seat, Hebron, Beersheba, 
&e. (2.) That each has a character of his own. He then urges that 
Ewald’s own reconstruction of these characters is highly arbitrary and 


1 This is exclusive of the use Ewald makes of Gen. xiv. as a narrative of 
the greatest age and authority. Kuenen, following v. Bohlen and Néldeke, 
declares the defeat of Chedorlaomer utterly improbable. But apart from this, 
readers of Ewald’s history will readily see that Kuenen has not fairly repre- 
sented his antagonist. For example, Ewald finds the religion of the Mosaic 
age inexplicable, except in connection with the patriarchal time and with 
patriarchal monotheism. This argument (Geschichte, i. 454, sqq.) is of the 
weightiest kind, and should not have been ignored. 
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unnatural, while the other argument is met by supposing that the legends 
were originally local. But without any reconstruction, Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joseph, have strongly marked characters,—simply, says 
Kuenen, the ideal character due to their place in the legendary cycle. 
And this too is supported by analogy—but only by a hypothetic 
analogy! ‘‘If Dorus and Ion had played a more important part in 
Greek legend, they would doubtless have been as different as Dorians 
and Ionians.” Surely if Khenen would have us to give up the 
historicity of the patriarchs, he must give us more than this. He 
must shew how the legendary figures of the patriarchs arose; why 
Jacob differs from Abraham, and so on. In fact he does acknowledge 
this task, and closes his essay by demolishing Bernstein’s attempt to 
trace back the legends of Genesis to the political cirenmstances of the 
age of Jeroboam I. But will Kuenen himself give a better theory, if 
he assumes all along that the theory must be one dispensing with the 
historical reality of the patriarchs and of the patriarchal revelation ? 
W. R.S. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. New York. April 
1871. 

2. The American Presbyterian Review. New York. January 1871. 

3. The American Presbyterian Review. New York. April 1871. 

4. The New Englander. New Haven. April 1871. 


Tue Princeton for this quarter has a good variety of articles. The 
first is a critical inquiry into The Miracles of Christ. The positions 
taken up by Strauss and Renan are examined and found to be unten- 
able. Strauss is severely handled by the writer, and his ‘ peculiar 
apparatus,” which he boasts of ‘for causing the miracles of the 
evangelical history to evaporate into myths,” is exposed to utter 
ridicule. Renan, who does not go the length with Strauss of saying 
that miracles are impossible or undemonstrable, but only affirms that 
‘there has been hitherto no miracle proved,” fares no better at his 
hands. The article is an excellent specimen of criticism, and is 
worthy of perusal by our students of theology, as shewing the utter 
hollowness of the reasoning by which the critics of the so-called 
advanced school seek to support their system. The question of the 
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miracles is not itself apologetically discussed, but the structure reared 
by the above-named leaders of infidelity is completely levelled with 
the ground. The second article gives an account of the Life and 
Times of David Zeisberger, Moravian missionary to the North American 
Indians 1744-1808, founded on a most interesting work on that 
subject recently published in Philadelphia. The Rev. T. Croskery, 
of Londonderry, whose valuable articles have frequently enriched our 
pages, has a most able paper on The Moabite Stone, a subject to 
which the attention of our readers has already been directed by Dr 
Davidson. The article on Dr Newman’s Grammar of Assent is 
somewhat heavy and laboured, but perhaps this was inseparable 
from a thorough laying bare of the weak points of that subtle book, 
written in the interests of Romanism—a book designed to teach 
men how they can assent to dogmas of which they have never 
heard, and feel indefectibly certain of inferences which fall short of 
demonstration. It seems that the doctrine of the Constitution of 
Christ's Person has again risen to the surface as a subject of inquiry, 
and is engaging the attention of theologians in America. It is here 
discussed in the form of a review of a pamphlet by a Dr Crosby on 
what he styles ‘‘the true Humanity of Christ.” The views of Dr 
Crosby are shewn to be quite indefensible. The old and generally 
received doctrine of the constitution of the person of Christ is re- 
affirmed. Dr Crosby is not a Unitarian. He has no sympathy with 
that sect. He stands on the side of orthodoxy, and his aim is to 
vindicate what he believes to be the true doctrine of Christ's humanity, 
viz., that Christ became flesh, did not merely asswme it ; that He laid 
aside, or was in some unaccountable way dispossessed of, the attributes 
of His divinity during the period of His humiliation ; that practically, 
to all intents and purposes, He ceased to be the living God during the 
space of His sojourn on earth. This article is an admirable theological 
essay. Dr Skinner has here succeeded in presenting in a comparatively 
brief compass a complete and lucid vindication of the old doctrine on 
the subject. The remaining articles are on The Writings of Solomon 
and on Professional Ethics, especially as applied to legal practice. 
The latter of these is particularly well written, and replete with sound 
principles, which are ably illustrated. The author deals with an 
important subject, eminently worthy of the serious consideration of 
the legal profession generally, as well as of all who are engaged in com- 
mercial life. ‘‘ Judicial purity,” he justly says, ‘‘is the last palladium 
of national virtue and freedom when all other safeguards are gone. 
If this is lost all is lost, save what the religion of Christ may reclaim 
and preserve. Surely God reigns and diabolism shall not lord it over 
the universe.” 
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We are glad to renew our acquaintance with the Presbyterian Review. 
It has for eighteen years exercised no little influence in America as the 
representative of the quondam new school of the Presbyterian Church. 
It is edited by Dr Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, and J. M. Sherwood. 

In the January number, Professor Lewis, of the Union College, 
New York, enters into a very learned dissertation on Zhe Primitive 
Greek Religion, in which he traces back the conceptions embodied in 
it to Ante-Homeric times, back into the Pelasgic times, and nearer to 
the Javanic, and so on till he comes to the outer borders of that primi- 
tive circle of light—that early conception of the divine and of the 
divine government given us in the book of Genesis. Mythology and the 
natural religion of the philosopher are shewn to have been both 
departures from that primitive revelation—the one from its purity, 
the other from its 7/fe—the one an ever-growing darkness and deformity, 
the other preserving only an abstract empty form of truth—a thin, 
pale, ghostly, image without the power, and life, and burning glory of 
the primitive ideas. Dr Lewis shews a profound scholarly acquaintance 
with classical antiquity, and well illustrates how its study may be a 
valuable handmaid to theology. Other articles in this number are, 
The Sphere of Civil Law in Social Reform, in which the writer, 
Professor Bascom, treats, in a very comprehensive sound manner, of 
certain of the great principles by which the legislator ought to be 
guided in his endeavour to conform the organic law of the state to the 
principle of equal rights, and in providing for the safety, prosperity, 
and growth of society, and finally, in giving the best civil conditions 
to the moral action and life of the citizen; the Social Contract, or, 
the relation between a sovereign and his subjects historically investi- 
gated, especially as developed in the constitution of the Pritish 
monarchy, by Professor Gillet of New York; Calvinism in the English 
Reformation, by Professor Blackbourn ; and a translation of Die Lehre 
von der Heilsordnung (the Order of Salvation), by Schroeder, of 
Wurtemburg. This article treats of the steps by which an indi- 
vidual is brought to salvation, or to a participation in the kingdom 
of grace as well as in the kingdom of glory. The subject is treated 
historically. It is completed in the April number. The most 
important article is that on Ministerial Relief. The American 
churches generally have had their attention very earnestly directed 
to the increase of the number of ministers and to their necessary 
adequate support. It is somewhat ominous that the number of 
candidates for the ministry is so greatly below what the exigencies 
of the Church require. What can be done in the way of inducing 
young men of the right stamp to devote themselves to this work ? 
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Very intimately connected with this, is the question of an ade- 
quate provision for those who enter upon this service. The writer 
of this article enters very fully into the subject. He first very clearly 
shews that the Christian ministry has an undoubted claim upon the 
Church for an adequate worldly maintenance. He shews how lament- 
ably inadequate, as a general rule, that maintenance is. ‘The 
American clergy as a class are miserably poor, but a step removed 
from absolute want and suffering.” ‘* Their average pay is only a little 
more than half the pay of skilled mechanical labour.” There are in 
the United States about 61,000 protestant clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, and the average salaries of the whole does not exceed 700 dollars 
annually, and probably more than one-third of the whole receive less 
than 500 dollars. ‘‘ Can any good reason,” he may well inquire, ‘* be 
assigned for so palpable a disregard of all business and equitable 
principles in the Church’s dealings with her ministers in the matter of 
service and compensation? If it be a rule in Christian ethics that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, why keep it back from them and 
them alone? If to ‘grind the faces of the poor’ be denounced as a 
sin, is it no sin for the Church, rolling in wealth and luxury, to keep 
the great body of God's servants but a point above absolute suffering?” 
The great remedy for this, the writer justly remarks, can only be found 
in revived spirituality within the Church itself. But the main design 
of the article is to advocate some efficient scheme for providing for 
ministers who may, through age or sickness, become unfit for active ser- 
vice in the Church. ‘‘ Fora church to demand and receive the entire 
services of a Christian minister, whose education has cost him years 
of hard study and thousands of dollars, at the bare cost of food and 
clothing for the time being, and as soon as the prime of his years is 
spent, and a younger man is preferred, or as soon as misfortune befalls 
him, dismiss him without resources, to be taken care of by his relatives, 
or suffer actual distress, or possibly die in the poorhouse, is unfair and 
unrighteous dealing, and none the less so because done in the name of 
religion.” To meet this great evil, thus stated by the writer, he 
advocates some general provision by which an annuity shall be secured 
to each minister when he retires from active service. He presents a 
very interesting historical sketch of the various schemes that have 
been at different times adopted, and are at present more or less acted 
upon, for the purpose of providing for this want. The plan advo- 
cated is that of a Life Insurance, taking a regular business form under 
the control of a board of elders or trustees. A society based on this 
idea has already been formed in America, and a charter has been 
obtained for it. Its trustees and managers are representative men 
from the several Christian denominations in the States. They do their 
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work gratuitously, and great hopes are entertained that the evil so long 
felt will, in a great degree, be mitigated through their operations. 

In the April number of this quarterly is an interesting paper on 
Lay Preaching, by Dr Morris, of the Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio. 
He raises some difficult questions involved in this subject, which is, at 
present pressing itself very much on the consideration of thoughtful men 
on either side of the Atlantic. He strongly insists on an educated 
pastorate. He is, moreover, of opinion that it would be wrong and 
dangerous to attempt to organise as a distinct order in the Church a 
body of preachers destitute of professional training and yet separated 
from secular callings. He would welcome as a valuable aid to the 
regular ministry, especially in home mission work, the unpaid services 
of laymen who may have appropriate gifts. We could have wished that 
the author had dealt more closely with what is at present the most im- 
portant question, viz., How this kind of voluntary service can be so 
organised as to promote its efficiency, and, at the same time, to guard 
against the abuses to which it is obviously liable. Dr Gillett, also of 
the New York University, has in this number an article on The Papacy 
and the Law of Nations, in which he shews that the claims of the 
papacy, now more solemnly made than ever before, 1o supremacy over 
the civil powers, puts the temporal sovereignty of the Pope into an 
anomalous position, and deprives it of any just title to be put under 
the protection which the law of nations accords to states which really 
possess a separate independent existence. The principal articles 
besides these two are on the Antiquity of Man, the Life of the late 
Dr T. H. Skinner, of Philadelphia, and on the Writings of Mr 
Huzaley. 


The New Englander has only one article that appears to us to be of 
much interest. It is from the pen of Dr Samuel Lee, and discusses 
somewhat elaborately the relation of the Christian to the Ante- 
Messianic dispensation, so as to bring out in many points the 
superiority of the former. There is a paper of some importance, also, 
on ‘‘ Sign Language,’’ which treats of deaf and dumb literature. 
Professor Dwight writes a spirited and hopeful article on the state 
and prosperity of the old College of Yale, of which he is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. 

M. G. E. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PuiLosopHy anp THEOLOGY. 


Original Sin: an Essay on the Fall. By James Frame. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Orginal sin, a phrase we owe to Augustine, is sometimes used by writers 
of, as we think, sound views, to denote both inherent moral depravity 
and the guilt of Adam’s first sin, but, more generally, only the former of 
these elements in our fallen state. Not inappropriately, however, may it 
be employed by persons departing more or less from these views, yet 
holding that our condition at birth is more or less evil, as descriptive of 
that evil condition. According to the author of the treatise now under 
consideration, “ our original sin is just Adam’s first transgression of the 
law,’’ the reasons given being, first, that sin is an act of a spiritual sub- 
stance ; and, second, that “ the term original, properly means that which 
is first,”"—reasons which, to our mind, have no weight. Seeing the phrase 
does not occur in Scripture, the thing of almost exclusive moment is to 
discover the truth upon the subject in reference to which it is used; new 
definitions serving rather to embarass and perplex than to communicate 
light. Not by new definitions of non-scriptural and merely technical 
terms will much good be effected. 

The subject with which our author deals is manifestly a very important 
one. Whoever has any light to throw upon it should not withhold it : 
nor would the reason be a good one for pronouncing an adverse verdict 
upon a book, that it said little or nothing which had not been said before ; 
for old truth requires to be set forth from time to time in a new dress. 
As it seems to us, the author has advanced little or nothing that is new; 
but he writes in a pleasing and popular style,—though, for a theological 
work, at times approaching too much to that of the pulpit ; and, had his 
teaching been in the main correct, we would have had pleasure in com- 
mending his work. In our view, however, it is not so. The positions 
advocated are for the most part Arminian. 

With saying that we might have brought our criticism to a close. In 
order, however, partly to vindicate our account of the book, and partly to 
give our readers a better acquaintance with its contents, we shall state its 
results with a little detail, though not in the order followed by the 
author. 

Wherein, then, according to Mr Frame, consists the evil of the condi- 
tion in which men are at birth, or as they now come into the world? 
They are under condemnation to temporal death; and “it is abundantly 
evident, that so soon and so far as human beings come to the use of their 
mental powers, they evince themselves to be of a perverted and fallen 
nature” (p. 111). This account of the matter seems to be one which, so 
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far as native depravity is concerned, is all that could be desired. When 
we look at it, however, in connection with other statements, it wears a 
different aspect. For, in the first place, holding “ that the operations of 
the divine Spirit, previous to faith, are neither special nor irresistible” 
(p. 172), the author regards the sinner as not needing to have power im- 
parted to him to believe the message of mercy contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and proclaimed by the ministers of Christ. The Holy Spirit is 
exerting an influence in connection with the preaching of the truth, but 
not such an influence in the case of any, it is affirmed, as infallibly to 
secure that the truth shall be believed by them. No need, it seems, that 
He should exert such an influence. ‘But we are told,” says the author, 
“that while man has power to believe his fellow-man, he is destitute of 
power to believe his God. What an insult to the God of truth!” 
(p. 206). Elsewhere he says, “A moral inability, a moral necessity are 
equivalent to a responsible inability, a responsible necessity, which are a 
contradiction in terms’ (p. 161). That the author's idea of the spiritual 
condition of men by nature is far removed from what Calvinists hold to 
be truth upon the subject, clearly appears from what has been adduced ; 
and were it needed, confirmation may be found in his mode of accounting 
for children, when they come to the years of reason, choosing what is 
evil. ‘“ We must never lose sight,” he says, ‘ of the fact that God, in the 
exercise of His sovereignty, has endowed man with a self-determining 
power of will. In the exercise of that God-given power, seeing that the 
Spirit has been poured out ‘upon all flesh,’ man might resist those in- 
ducements to sin. He is not necessitated to fall into sin on arriving at 
the period when responsibility commences” (p. 132). The last state- 
ment, we presume, is intended to convey the meaning, that the little child, 
on reaching the years of reason, is not the subject of any sinful bias such 
as is necessarily incompatible with his choosing to keep the command- 
ments. 

In our view, then, the representation given by our author of man’s 
spiritual condition by nature, is a very defective one. In passing, let us 
say with reference to a remark of his, that the Calvinistic doctrine of 
regeneration, as held by some at least, implies a “ physical remodelling of 
the very structure of the soul” (p. 160),—and he makes it after quoting 
from Dr Candlish and the late Dr Duncan,—that it proceeds upon an utter 
misapprehension. No doubt unintelligent Calvinists might use language 
warranting the remark ; but plainly, it is not such he has before his mind : 
and in the case of others the statement is unfounded. If the term 
physical is applied to the action of efficacious grace,—a term the use of 
which is not approved of,—the intention is simply to indicate that the 
influence of the Spirit in conversion is not confined to the mere presenta- 
tion of motives, and hence is not simply what is known as moral influ- 
ence. So Turretine, for example, explains the matter. The reason why 
the truths of Scripture are not perceived in their excellence is the enmity 
of the natural heart to God: and what is needed that they may be appre- 
hended aright, or in their excellence, and so exert their due influence, is, 
that the enmity be removed. That removal, of course, cannot be effected 
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by them. It can be effected only by the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The condition of man as he comes into the world is an evil one: how 
may we account for that? It was not always so. It was not so in the 
case of Adam. What was his condition when he came from the hand of 
God? Theaccount given by the author is not one which we can altogether 
endorse, Our objection to it is not founded chiefly on his denial of the 
doctrine of concreated righteousness ; for considering that he holds that, 
apart from acts, righteousness does not exist, such a denial might be 
reconcilable with the possession by Adam, at his creation, of dispositions 
and tendencies of which the proper issue was the keeping of the command- 
ments, and in which might be found the kernel of original righteousness. 
But though it is asserted that he had then no bias towards evil, it is not 
admitted that he was the subject of any special indwelling of the Spirit : 
while that on which stress is laid, as proving that he might have con- 
tinued in his first estate is, that he was ‘‘created a free moral agent,” 
‘“‘ was endowed by his Maker with a self-determining power of will” (p. 
49)—a power, in virtue of possessing which, it is said, the child might, 
on reaching the years of reason, resist the temptations to sin, and so lead a 
holy life. The child is born with an evil disposition, with an undue pro- 
pensity for the objects of sense; not so was Adam created; but, as 
explanatory of his working righteousness, no important place is assigned 
by the author to any bias he had in that direction. 

Mr Frame’s explanation of the difference between the condition of 
Adam when created, and that of all descended from him by ordinary 
generation, is one in which, so far, we entirely concur. The evil estate 
in which men are now born is traced to Adam's first sin; and, more par- 
ticularly, that sin is said to be imputed to us, “ because he was constituted 
our legal head, and he acted, while in Eden, not on his own account, but 
as the representative of the race” (p. 22). When we go, however, more 
into detail, we find important differences emerge. If the question is, 
What is the precise sense in which Adam's sin becomes ours? the answer 
given is one of which we cannot approve. In the first place, we are told 
that “ guilt belongs essentially and inseparably to the individual by whom 
the sin is committed ” (p. 64). But if so, in what sense may Adam’s sin 
become ours? How may it afford an explanation of the condition in 
which we all by nature are? The answer is, that it may be imputed 
under the aspect of punishment or penal consequences. But how in justice 
can there be an imputation of punishment without there being first an 
ascription of what may serve as a ground for inflicting punishment, or, 
in other words, of sin under the aspect—eall it guilt or what you please—of 
discrepancy between the state of the individual or individuals so dealt with 
and the law’s requirements? There must be an element lying in the 
same line as guilt if the transaction is a righteous one. Of course, the 
difficulty, as a mere matter of theory, may be got over by saying that the 
punishment imputed is not properly punishment, but only suffering ; and 
that, indeed, is said. We read, ‘‘ what was punishment to Adam, however, 
is, properly speaking, only suffering to his posterity” (p. 67). And, as in 
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our case, with reference to Adam's sin, so, we are told, in that of Jesus 
with reference to our sins. 

Our connection with Adam’s sin, as explained by the author, casts 
really no light whatever on the questiun, why we are penally dealt with 
on account of it. It amounts simply to this, that we are punished because 
we are punished. It sets forth no element in the sin which may become 
ours, so as to render us legally answerable for its commission. Then, as 
might have been anticipated, the author gives such an account of the 
punishment to which we are subjected for Adam’s sin, that it ceases to be 
punishment, and becomes merely the loss of chartered blessings, or 
‘‘ blessings to which neither we nor Adam had any claim” (p. 74). In 
this he agrees with Dr Payne, though they are not quite at one as to what 
these blessings were. From the representation in question we entirely 
dissent. Our spiritual condition when we come into the world, is not one 
involving simply the loss of blessings to which, viewed merely as buman 
beings, we have no claim. The true analogy would be found, not in the 
case of a nobleman’s son who has his father’s title withheld from him, but 
of one who, from infancy, has been confined to a prison, or subjected to 
injurious treatment. As we come into the world we have not the privi- 
leges which of right pertain to us, considered simply as human beings. 
And of this feature in our condition, Adam’s first sin is, we believe, held 
forth in Scripture as affording the explanation. Consequently, it must be 
ours in a different sense than any act of one which gives rise to the loss by 
another of merely chartered blessings, can be called that other’s. According 
to the author, while all the ills which afflict humanity may be traced to 
Adam’s sin, the particular ill resulting from it, or its proper penalty, is 
temporal death. ‘The precise penalty,” he says, “ annexed to the Edenic 
law was temporal death,—the dissolution of the body” (p. 90). From 
that penalty he says there is no escape. But what of Enoch and Elijah ? 
The author would have us believe, that by personal sin, and that only, we 
merit condemnation to death eternal; but was not Adam's first sin per- 
sonal to him ? and how, then, should the endurance of temporal death by 
him be, as it is represented to bo, a full bearing of the penalty which, by 
that act, he incurred? 





J.H. 


The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. By Tuomas J. 
CrawrorD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1871. 


The respected author of this work strikes the true key-note in the very 
first sentences of the Preface. “The Atonement is a pure matter of 
revelation. Whether as regards the truths which it embodies, the 
principles on which it rests, or the ends to which it is conducive, we 
have no reliable meang of information beyond what God has been pleased 
to give us in His Word. In approaching such a subject, our question 
ought ever to be, ‘What is written in the Scriptures? How readest 
thou?’ Nor can we be too careful lest we advance any position but 
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such as, on full and fair inquiry, has been found to be cither expressly 
set down in the Holy Scriptures, or by good and necessary consequence, 
deducible from them, Accordingly, I have chosen the inductive in 
preference to the ordinary dogmatic method of discussing this important 
subject, believing the former method to be not only the more satisfactory to 
an intelligent inquirer, but at the same time the more consistent with that 
reverence which is due to the oracles of God.” In the introductory section 
he expresses himself more fully to the same effect. “ It is customary with 
writers on the subject of our present inquiry to treat it dogmatically,— 
laying down at the outset what they hold to be the doctrine of Scripture 
respecting the Atonement, together with a statement of those principles 
of the divine government which it embodies or assumes, and thereafter 
supporting the views thus enunciated by such positive proofs or defensive 
arguments as they are able to adduce. This method, however, . . . . is 
neither so scientific in its nature, nor so satisfactory to an intelligent and 
inquiring mind, as the humbler and more cautious method of induction ; 
according to which, we first of all address ourselves to the actual state- 
ments of Holy Scripture upon the subject, deferring, in the meanwhile, 
all theories and assumptions; and endeavour, by a fair examination and a 
careful comparison and classification of these statements, to arrive at 
such conclusions as are deducible from them. Accordingly, we propose 
to follow this method in our present discussion. Instead of setting out 
with any definite statement of doctrine, as is usually done in our theo- 
logical systems and symbolical books, and then adducing scriptural testi- 
monies and reasonable arguments with a view to its establishment, we 
shall take the opposite course of primarily investigating the import of 
those scriptural statements which bear upon the matter in question ; 
allowing such doctrinal principles as may seem to be either implied in 
them, or deducible from them, to evolve or develop themselves in the 
course of our inquiries.” 

We thoroughly sympathise with these views of the only right logical 
method of such an inquiry. Dr Crawford is a genuine disciple of Dr 
Chalmers, in his preference for the inductive to the deductive method of 
theologising, and in his jealousy of, and dissatisfaction with, the @ priori 
theological spirit. And.it is all the more gratif ying to see, at present, in 
more instances than one, a return to this more cautious and reverential 
method that we have seen so much of late of the opposite spirit and way, 
both in English and Scottish theological speculation. We had really 
begun to fear that all Dr Chalmers’s warnings and expostulations upon 
this subject,—so often reiterated, so eloquently urged, and so admirably 
illustrated by his own theological example,—had been forgotten, and that 
there was apparent danger of his having no successors in his own 
characteristic walk. We are all the more glad to find that the line of 
succession begins now to reveal itself, after an interval of a quarter of a 
century. Both Professor Smeaton’s book on the Atonement, and Dr 
Crawford's, are works in which Chalmers would have recognised with joy 
his own most cherished principles, in the department of what he happily 
called “the Logic of Theology.” Dr Crawford’s plan is as happy as his 
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method. “In the first place,” says he, “we shall endeavour to analyse 
and classify those passages of the New Testament which bear upon the 
subject, and to deduce from them such conclusions as a fair induction 
and interpretation of them may seem to warrant. Secondly, we shall 
consider how far the results of this inquiry into the doctrine of the New 
Testament are confirmed by a survey of the prophetic intimations and 
sacrificial institutions of the Old Testament. Thirdly, we shall examine 
the various theories which have been proposed, with the view of accounting 
for the Saviour’s work and sufferings in some other way than by the 
scriptural explanation of them, And, fourthly, we shall endeavour to 
obviate those objections with which the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
respecting the Atonement has been ordinarily assailed.” We cannot 
imagine a better example of the ducidus ordo. The author finds in his 
plan a place fur everything, and puts everything into its proper place; and 
as the execution and filling in of his plan is as faithful and complete as 
its conception and outline is felicitous, the effect of the whole work is to 
leave upon the mind a strong impression of fulness, and thoroughness, 
and effectiveness of treatment. 

The induction of New Testament testimonies to the doctrine is by far 
the completest and most orderly we have ever seen. It analyses and 
classifies the mass of dicta probantia into no fewer than thirteen distinct 
heads. 1. Passages which speak of Christ as (1.) dying for sinners; (2.) 
as dying for our sins. 2. Passages which speak of Christ (3.) as bearing 
our sins ; (4.) as made sin, and made a curse for us. 3, Passages which 
ascribe to Christ (5.) remission of sins, and deliverance from wrath, &e. &e. 
The thirteen distinct heads include no fewer than twenty-four distinct 
particulars of thought and expression, all serving to lay open and set forth 
the grand theme in so many different sides, and aspects, and connections. 
The induction reminds us vividly of Bacon’s Inductive Tables of Instantie, 
in which all the relevant facts and observations of every kind are brought 
together, and entered under their several headings, and from a conjunct 
study of which the ultimate result is to be obtained,—not per saltum, but 
gradatim,—slowly but surely,—indagando non divinando. 

The result of this induction of New Testament testimonies is exhibited 
in no fewer than twelve distinct propositions. 1. Christ is a Saviour ; 
2. The sufferings of Christ were sacrificial; 3. They were vicarious ; 
4. Christ, by his obedience, reconciles us to God ; 5. Christ is our Redeemer, 
and His death our ransom; 6. The death of Christ is a satisfaction to 
Divine justice ; 7. Our sins were imputed to Christ ; 8. The sufferings were 
penal in their character; 9. The Atonement originated in the love of 
God; 10. It secures sanctification as well as pardon; 11. The mediatorial 
work of Christ is complete, and of unfailing efficiency; 12. The benefits 
of the Atonement are freely offered to all who will receive them. The 
thoroughly sound and scriptural character of this statement of results, 
obtained from the author’s process of induction, will be recognised with 
joy by every lover of evangelical truth. 

Equally full and exhaustive is the author’s “ Review of various Theories 
respecting the Sufferings of Christ which have been proposed as Substi- 
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tutes for the Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement.” No fewer than 
thirteen of these theories are mustered and passed in review, viz., theories 
of (1.) Martyrdom, (2.) Subserviency to the Resurrection of Christ, (3.) 
Example, (4.) Manifestation of the Divine Character, (5.) Manifestation 
of the Love of God, (6.) Arian or Middle Theory, (7.) Realistic Theory, 
(8.) Theory of Self-Sacrifice, (9.) Theory of Sympathy or Identification, 
(10.) Theory of Mr Robertson of Brighton, (11.) Theory of Dr Young, (12.) 
Theory of Dr Bushnell, (13.) Rectoral or Governmental Theory. The able 
discussion of these theories extends to upwards of one hundred compactly 
printed pages. The “ Review of Objections to the Doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture respecting the Mediatorial Work and Sufferings of Jesus Christ,” is 
not so voluminous, but is still ample and copious. Five allegations against 
the doctrine are quoted and disposed of :—1. The alleged silence or reserve 
of Christ Himself respecting the Atonement; 2. The allegation that the 
Atonement is unnecessary; 3. That the Atonement derogates from the 
perfections of God; 4. That the Atonement is incredible, because mys- 
terious; 5. That the Atonement is injurious in its practical tendency. 
We offer no detailed criticism here upon the manner in which, in point 
of exegetical, polemical, and apologetical ability and effectiveness, all 
these manifold matters are handled; we intend no more at present than 
such a notice of the work as may give our readers a general idea of what 
they are to expect to find in it, and induce them to examine it for them- 
selves. Every one must be sensible that a work on the Atonement, con- 
structed upon such a method and plan, is a highly seasonable one, and 
comes to meet a want which is very deeply and widely felt; and it will 
be accepted, we doubt not, by all lovers of scriptural and truly Catholic 
doctrine, as a very valuable exposition and defence of fundamental truth. 
Like Professor Smeaton’s recent work on the same subject, Dr Crawford’s 
volume has a specific interest and value as a fresh example of the intro- 
duction among us of the method of “ Biblical Theology.” The author has 
nowhere referred to Professor Smeaton’s volume; his exegesis has been 
elaborated quite independently, and the students of both works will find 
their account in a careful comparison of the inductive processes, carried 
forward by the two investigators over precisely the same ground. A new 
German contribution to the same theme, if brought into view at the same 
time, would add much to the zest of this comparison. We refer to the 
work of Professor Gess of Gittingen, formerly of Basle, on “The Person 
and Work of Christ, according to the testimony of Christ Himself, and the 
testimonies of the Apostles,” published in 1870. It is only the self- 
testimony of Christ which has as yet appeared. A second volume will 
handle the testimonies of the Apostles, and a third will trace the bistory 
of the dogmatic treatment and development of the biblical teaching.’ 
The work is an expansion of an earlier and esteemed one, which treated 
only of the person of Christ, but not of His work. It would have a great 


1 The title of the volume is, ‘‘ Christi Person und Werk, nach Christi 
Selbstzeugniss und den Zeugnissen der Apostel.” Von Wolfgang F. Gess. 
Erste Abtheilung. Basel. 1870. 
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interest for the student to compare the results of Professor Gess’ exegesis 
in detail with those obtained by Professors Smeaton and Crawford. 
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The Hebrew Prophets, Translated afresh from the Original, with Illustrations 
Sor English Readers. By the late Rowxanp Wiuiams, D.D. Vol. ii. 
Williams & Norgate. 1871. [Contains Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jere- 
miah, and the beginning of Ezekiel.] 

The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, Explanatory and Practical, and 
Introductions. By the Rev. E. B. Pussy, D.D. Part IV. [Micah, 
Nahum.] Parker & Co. 1871. 


The almost simultaneous appearance of these volumes is one of many 
signs that an increasing interest in the Old Testament prophets is pene- 
trating all sections of the English Church. Pity only that they shew no 
sign of increasing unity of opinion among men alike conscientiously 
zealous for the right understanding of the Bible. Each book is dominated 
by its author’s theory of revelation; and while both theories contain 
elements of truth, each writer clings to his own standpoint with a one- 
sidedness that destroys the whole balance of his work. Neither Dr 
Williams nor Dr Pusey, we think, does real justice to the historical 
character of revelation. The latter, as is known, declines to depart, in 
any point, from the Old Catholic doctrine. The conception of the Word 
of God which lay in the teaching of the Reformation, and which, almost 
forgotten in the period of Protestant retrogression, has nobly reasserted its 
importance in the modern believing criticism, is so alien to Dr Pusey's 
point of view that he is unable to distinguish it from rationalism. Hence 
the extreme injustice of his criticism of men like Ewald, his nervous 
eagerness to date every prophecy as far as possible from its fulfilment, his 
adoption, at every turn, of interpretations practically allegorical, which 
sacrifice to abstract generalities the direct personal application of the 
prophets’ words to their hearers. Quite different is the standpoint of Dr 
Williams. To him the prophets are above all, preachers of righteousness 
to their contemporaries. he human side of the Old Testament stands 
everywhere forth in bold relief. The prophets appear not as mere passive 
vehicles of divine inspiration, but as living, thinking men. Revelation is 
no longer as it was to the old Catholic Church, a magical thing. But this 
merit is a purely negative, though certainly a very important one. How 
does Dr Williams conceive of revelation positively? Certainly, we answer, 
not historically. The Bible is to him not the record of an historical work of 
redemption, but “an instrument of conscience, an assemblage of sacred 
instances ”—a record, if we understand him aright, of religious experiences 
identical, not only with such as Christians now enjoy (which we grant), 
but with such as might have been enjoyed by us without any special 
historical manifestation of God, without any work of redemption, simply 
through the direct witness of God in our hearts. It is not altogether 
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untrue that, as Dr Williams urges, ideas are often more important than 
facts ; but ideas which shall have an objective validity like those of Chris- 
tianity, can have their demonstration and manifestation only in the facts 
of history. Will not the ideas of Christianity melt away if we cease to 
lay stress on the historical work of Christ, and the specific historical pre- 
paration for it? In fact, any one who reads the long note upon faith 
which Dr Williams appends to his introduction to Habakkuk, cannot fail 
to observe an extreme vagueness and subjectivity of view, necessarily con- 
nected with his persistent refusal to look at the objective and historical, 
as well as at the subjective or mystical side of revelation. It results that 
Dr Williams cannot enter into full sympathy with the prophets, who, 
more than any men, were ruled by the belief that God’s righteous purpose 
was being worked out in His elect people of Israel in a quite special 
manner ; so that Israel’s history was no mere brilliant example of God’s 
dealings with men in general, but was in fact the history through which 
all nations should at last be turned to the Lord. And the want of full 
sympathy with this position shews itself in an undeniable tendency to 
throw undue emphasis on the human imperfections of Hebrew prophecy ; 
as if these only, and not the organic oneness of God’s plan in history, 
could form a real human bond between us and the men of the old 
covenant. 

Other things being equal, it is easy to see that Dr Pusey’s principles 
must put him at a disadvantage in the process of strictly evolving the 
grammatical sense of a passage, while Dr Williams will sometimes be apt 
to volatilise the theological teaching of the prophets. The former defect 
is doubtless more fundamental, and especially to be regretted when we 
consider how little in the way of sound historical interpretation lies to the 
hand of the English reader, and how much might have been gained from 
Dr Pusey’s learning and industry had he been less hampered by his theo- 
logical position. We must always respect, and may often admire, the 
devotional spirit of the practical remarks that form a large part of Dr 
Pusey’s notes ; but even for devotional purposes, the highest results are 
not gained by unhistorical spiritualising. On the other hand, we should 
expect from an author intent on the human side of prophecy, a careful 
attention to the psychological and philological bases of sound exegesis. 
In this respect, however, Dr Williams’ treatment of the Babylonian 
prophets is extremely disappointing, partly because the general vagueness 
of his style of thought appears in a want of sharpness in the analysis of 
the logical connection of his text, and partly, we are compelled to add, 
from the utter inadequacy of his philological acquirements. To prove 
this assertion, we will simply run over the first chapter of Habakkuk, 
noting not improbable renderings, but such only as are impossible. Ver. 3. 
last clause, ‘ And strife and raising up contention”; so unlike the original 
that we must suppose some slip in transcription. Ver. 4. mys) is rendered 
“to prevail,” against all Hebrew usage. Ver 5. ‘“ Wonder marvellously” 
is not English ; it. ‘‘ Bewonder yourselves and wonder.” Ver. 6. “That 
marches to the far places of the earth;” lit. “ According to the broad 
places of the earth,” 7. ¢. through length and breadth. Ver. 9. pon is 
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rendered “plunder” against all usage, and to the obscuring of an un- 
questionable reference to ver. 3. Ver 11. Alternative rendering, “ breeze 
freshens;” forgetting that nbn spoken of wind must be “sweep through.” 
An important passage where the author makes a distinct claim to be 
“deciding philology on philological grounds” is Hab. ii. 4. What, then, 
is our surprise to find a critical note giving us the choice of three ren- 
derings ; his [own] faithfulness, or the faithfulness of the vision, or of 
God. But of one thing Dr Williams is satisfied, that mx refers back to 
q2.ONN in chap. i. 5, “and so puts on the sense of that verb’s causative 
mood”! Is it philology to accept a doubtful reference as conclusive 
against the invariable usage of the noun, and the unquestionable evidence 
of its form, that it cannot have a Hiphil sense? We select almost at 
random two other instances. Our author is persistently hostile to the 
Masoretic accentuation. In Jer. xxii. 6, he finds an instance of the flow- 
ing text of Scripture broken Rabbinically into antithesis, and renders “a 
wilderness among cities, uninhabited.”” We learn with surprise that the 
peculiar parallelism of Hebrew poetry, exhibited even in Dr Williams’ 
translation of the preceding clause, is Rabbinical. Our author plainly 
supposes that the correct translation of the Eng. ver. requires the reading 
of the Q’ri. Buta feminine plural often takes a singular verb, and the 
new rendering forgets that 93%) is masculine! Again, in ver. 26 of the 
same chapter we have the astounding translation, “ unto the land strange, 
where you were not born,” with a note, “ The noun only has the definite 
article because the adjective is defined by the subsequent clause.” 
Whether the reading N7nX prNn is, as Hitzig maintains, a solecism is, 
perhaps, an open question. But at least Dr Williams’ explanation of the 
idiom is opposed to the whole theory of the Hebrew article, and has not 
the slightest application to the parallel cases adduced by grammarians. 
Perhaps it is worth remembering that "mx never has the article except in 
the sense of “the second” or “the following.” That is, 7M seems to be 
alter, AN® alius. 

In one point the labours of our two authors touch, for Dr Pusey’s issue 
closes with a page or two of introduction to Habakkuk, marked by the 
usual invective against the rationalism of those who date the prophecy in 
the days of Jehoiakim. We do not doubt that Dr Williams has the 
advantage in preferring the date so stigmatised ; but his conclusion seems 
better than his argument. For the decisive point for the date must be, 
whether the Chaldeans appear only as the predicted chastisers of domestic 
lawlessness (which certainly did not first begin in Jehoiakim’s reign), or 
whether the general disturbance of the divine moral order, which appals 
the prophet, extends beyond Judah, and is associated with ravages of the 
Chaldeans already begun. And this problem Dr Williams expressly 
leaves unsolved, though it is the key, not only to the date, but to the 
whole plan of the book. 

In conclusion, we turn again for a moment to Dr Pusey, whose intro- 
duction to Nahum contains an attack on Ewald too grossly unfair to be 
passed over. Ewald is made to say (p. 360): “The whole prophecy is 
grounded on the certain danger, that Nineveh is as good as fallen.” What 
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he does say is, “ The certain danger, into which Nineveh has fallen.” Dr 
Pusey, however, infers from his mistranslation that, according to the 
axiom received in Ewald’s school, Nahum could have had only human 
prescience, and so, prophesying confidently, must have written when the 
city was as good as fallen. Not so! Ewald supposes that Nineveh did 
not fall in the seige during which Nahum wrote, but that the prophecy 
nevertheless was true, because Nahum’s business was not to predict details, 
but to lay down, in virtue of his prophetic insight into the divine righteous- 
ness, the certain truth that the storm then beginning must end in the 
overthrow of the godless city. Not mere human insight, but sympathy 
with God's eternal purpose, is to Ewald the principle of prophecy. 

. RS. 


New Testament Execesis. 


Die Christologie des Newen Testaments. Ein Biblisch-theologischer Versuch. 
Von WitisaLp Beyscuxiac. Berlin, 1866. [The Christology of the 
New Testament. By W. Beyscuzac.} 


However we may occasionally differ from the criticism of particular 
texts contained in the above-mentioned work, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise in it one of the most interesting and important contributions that 
have been made of late years to the subject of which it treats. The book 
requires at the same time to be read with great calmness, to be judged 
with great fairness, and to be tried, not by the isolated and, as appears to 
us, often unnecessary and unhappy expressions in which the author de- 
clares his opposition to the received theology of the Church, but by its 
whole spirit and aim, and by its positive rather than its negative results. 
In this respect alone, even could we say nothing more, we should highly 
commend the study of it as a discipline to the impartial searcher after 
truth in the most urgent and difficult theological question of the day. 

The work is the offspring of what, if we may judge from the Introduc- 
tion, appears to have been one of the keenest and even most impassioned 
theological controversies witnessed in Germany for a long time past. The 
author had read a paper at the Altenburg Kirchentag, in the year 1863 or 
1864, on the Person of Christ, with special reference to the views of 
Strauss and Renan. These views he had not only condemned; but, not 
satisfied with condemning, he had also endeavoured to account for them. 
He had proceeded on the principle that even the most extreme heretical 
opinions contain useful lessons for the Church ; that they spring from de- 
ficiencies in her methods of statement; from undue prominence being 
given to one point, undue subordination to another; from, in short, im- 
perfect balancing of the truths she holds; and from the efforts of men to 
assert against her, although it may be in a false and exaggerated manner, 
aspects of the truth which she has overlaid, or failed to present in fulness. 
He had then applied these principles to the movement originating with 
the above-named critics, and which, judge of it as we like, it is impossible 
either to ignore or to treat contemptuously. In doing so, he had endea- 
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voured, while retaining his belief in the eternal pre-existence of the Divine 
Word, to shew that the manner in which the truths connected with His 
person, as He appeared on earth, had been theologically defined was incon- 
sistent with the statements of Scripture, and in some degree responsible 
for the extreme views of the writers he condemned. He had tried to dis- 
tinguish between eternal pre-existence and eternal personal pre-existence 
in the sense in which the word “ personal” is, and can hardly fail to be 
almost invariably, understood. He had limited personal existence, in the 
proper meaning of the term, to the period subsequent to the incarnation, 
and had recognised as eternally pre-existent, not a second Person of the 
Trinity in the orthodox meaning of the words, a second self-conscious “ :” 
to whom, in the interchange of thought, the Father could say, ‘‘ Thou,” but 
that image or likeness of God Himself which God as self-conscious, as 
knowing and understanding Himself, must possess in Himself. He had 
not denied that to this eternally pre-existent likeness or image of God the 
word “ personal” might in a certain way be applied, but he had refused 
to acknowledge it as a personality in the same sense as that in which we 
predicate personality of the absolute God Himself, and had connected 
such an idea of personality only with the historical Christ, and not with 
the pre-existent Logos. It seemed to him that thus he not only met more 
thoroughly the statements of Scripture, but secured a reality of existence 
for the personal Christ, a real possibility of growth, of development, of 
struggle and of victory for Him, which it was logically impossible to secure 
from the stand-point of orthodoxy, and the want of which had led mainly 
to the extravagances of the later critical school of his countrymen. 

Such, as far as we can gather from the Introduction to the present 
volume, appears to have been the drift of the Kirchentag address. The 
immediate consequence was not only controversy, but controversy in a 
region where, owing to the imperfection of human modes of thought and 
speech, it was hardly possible to avoid misapprehensions, misunderstand- 
ings, perplexities of every kind. Attacks poured in from all quarters, and 
from all shades of theological opinion, from the strict orthodoxy of the 
school of Hengstenberg to the ultra heterodoxy of that of Schenkel. Each 
party saw something in the views to please it, each saw something indica- 
ting affinity to its bitterest opponents. Parts of the opinions expressed 
were commended, parts were condemned, by each in the strongest lan- 
guage ; and the author of the paper had the satisfaction, if satisfaction it 
be, of finding himself assigned to each school of theological thought that 
his country had produced; claimed to some extent by each, and finally 
rejected by all. Such a position is not wholly without its consolations to 
the ingenuous theologian, but we shall not dwell on that. It has its dis- 
advantages too. Our author felt this, and in defence of himself, and 
as a fuller and more scientific exposition of his Christology, he writes the 
work before us. There can hardly fail to be something interesting in a 
work having its origin in circumstances such as these, and we shall not 
be wrong in thinking that there are many who will be prepared, even by 
them alone, to find much in it worth reading. 

It is impossible, in the limited space of a notice such as this, to discuss 
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at any length the author's treatment of his subject, and we must content 
ourselves with rather endeavouring to indicate the nature of the course 
pursued by him, so as to induce our readers to peruse the treatise for them- 
selves. The first chapter is devoted to an elaborate inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the expression so often used by Jesus of Himself, “The Son of 
Man.” This expression is rightly fixed on as the most suitable point of 
departure for an inquiry into the self-testimony of the Redeemer, “ for 
what else than His inmost self-consciousness can He who is Truth have 
given utterance to in the name chosen by Him in preference to all others?’ 
We cannot follow the discussion. Suffice it to say, that the idea is de- 
cidedly rejected that the name is used to designate the Saviour in the con- 
trast presented by His human life to His divine Sonship, and thus to bring 
out the lowliness, the humiliation of His earthly manifestation of Himself. 
Our author sees in it, not His humiliation but His glory, His glory as 
“The Man,” the absolute, the human, the divine Man.' Such, we are per- 
suaded, is the true meaning of the phrase. It is the name of Him who is 
the ideal Man, of Him in whom perfect humanity is found ; who, as pos- 
sessing this, stands in a relation to God, not like that of other men, but 
altogether peculiar to Himself, and who is thus the second Adam, a new 
starting-point for humanity. The remaining chapters of the book are 
occupied with the Christology of Scripture as a whole ; first as it appears 
in the self-testimony of the Jesus of the Earlier Evangelists, then in that of 
the Jesus of St John, then in the statements of St Peter, of the 
Apocalypse, of the Apostle Joha, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and lastly 
of St Paul. Throughout all these different sections of the book the inquiry 
is pursued in the same manner. The texts bearing upon the point are 
examined with scrupulous care, and an effort is made to determine in the 
light of Scripture alone what they mean. Much acuteness of criticism is 
everywhere displayed and, in particular, a large measure of light is thrown 
on many of the most perplexing words and passages of the writings of St 
John. 

W hat is the result arrived at? In the first place, that the same Christ- 
ology is found both in the self-testimony of Jesus, and in the language of 
all the different writers of the New Testament. Everywhere there is the 
same tone, everywhere one great harmony. In the second place, that this 
harmony consists, not in the Trinitarian conception of Jesus, according 
to which He is on earth the same Divine Person that He has been from 
eternity, only now since the incarnation with the human nature added to 
the divine ; but in a conception, according to which personality, in the 
strict and proper sense of the term, begins with the incarnation, from 
which time onward He is the personal manifestation of the absolutely 
divine in the absolutely human. Such an idea seems a startling one; but 
to those who are acquainted with the history of the word person in the 
Church, it will not be so strange as it at first sight appears. The writer 
again and again, in language of the most distinct and positive kind, main- 
tains that his view, instead of excluding, includes the true and eternal 
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Godhead of Christ, while at the same time he is as strongly opposed to 
the Sabellian as to the Arian heresy. It seems to us that it is only right 
and fair to take him at his word. He is endeavouring to discuss a subject 
which it is almost impossible for man adequately to conceive of, and where 
language must therefore necessarily be imperfect and obscure. It is not 
the fault of our author that it is so. He is very far, indeed, from endea- 
vouring to shelter himself behind any such plea, or from trying to circu- 
late what he thinks to be really heterodox views under cover of dark and 
ambiguous words. On the contrary, he labours throughout his whole 
work to be clear, and he speaks everywhere as one who, confident in the 
goodness of his cause, feels that success will the more attend him the 
more he makes himself intelligible. All that we urge is, that it would be 
in the highest degree unjust to form hasty prepossessions against the book 
because it opposes the statements and definitions of orthodoxy, and to 
forget that the writer believes that he maintains, though certainly setting 
it forth in a different than the ordinary manner, the essence of that for 
which orthodoxy is valuable. 

It is here, indeed, that we cannot but think that the author has been 
unjust to orthodoxy, and inconsiderate as regards his own prospects of 
success. He has treated the definitions of the Creeds as if they were 
statements of absolute, instead of regarding them only as statements of 
relative, truth. Take, e.g., the Creed of Nica. That Creed can only be 
understood in the light of those errors of Arius which it was intended to 
condemn ; and, were these errors at this moment living around us as they 
were living then, we doubt if the Church could formalise that truth of 
Scripture to which they were utterly opposed in more appropriate lan- 
guage than she actually employed. Our author distinctly joins in their 
condemnation, and shews from the first verse of the Gospel of St John 
that the apostle conceived of the Logos, not in the manner of Arius, but 
as possessing a being truly divine (a/s wahrhaft gittlichen Wesens).' But 
if so, he is, so far as Arius is concerned, on the side of orthodoxy, and in . 
agreement with the Nicene Creed ; and his declared opposition to ortho- 
doxy is opposition, not so much to it, as to that false view of it which 
regards it as expressing more than it was intended to express. The same 
observation might be applied to many of the polemical utterances of the 
treatise ; and we cannot but think that the author would both have been 
fairer to the truth held by the Church, and would have removed prejudices 
against himself, had he endeavoured to bring out his own points of con- 
tact with orthodoxy, instead of his opposition to it. We are far from 
saying that even then he would have conciliated the Church; but he 
would have done more than he has done to meet the difficulty of those, 
and they are many, who, honouring the language of our Creeds, but look- 
ing at it apart from the historical circumstances in which it was framed, 
and making it express more than the framers intended, find themselves 
involved in difficulties out of which they cannot see their way. 

Notwithstanding this, hewever, the work before us possesses much 
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value. Though not professedly irenical, it may prove to be so. Its aim, 
at least, is an honourable and lofty one; and it is because it seems to us 
peculiarly suitable to the condition of our British Churches at this time, 
when the Christology of the New Testament is perhaps the point of all 
others to which the thoughts of many earnest men are turned, that we 
call attention to it. There are not a few who will discover its evil ; let 
one, at least, try to point out its good. W. M. 


Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung dargestellt 
von Atprecat Ritscat. Erster Band. Die Geschichte der Lehre. 
Bonn, 1870. [The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Atonement, 
é&c.} 


This is an exceedingly valuable contribution to theological literature, 
and seems well fitted to be both useful and popular (among theologians) 
in this country as well asin Germany. It is the first volume of a work 
on the atonement, a subject on which the author tells us in his preface he 
very early felt the necessity of forming a clear idea, and to which he has 
devoted his thoughts and study amid many interruptions for a number of 
years. In order to the doctrinal exposition of it, he has found it needful 
to obtain an insight into the whole history of the doctrine from the 
beginning of the Middle Ages onwards to the present day. Hence this 
volume is entirely occupied with that history ; and we must look for the 
full development of Ritschl’s own views in those parts of his work that are 
to follow. Meanwhile we have from his pen the present very able and 
interesting history of the doctrine, which shews that he has thoroughly 
studied and fairly appreciated all the important forms of opinion that have 
found expression in the Church upon it. No reader of the volume can 
doubt his learning and thorough acquaintance with the subject ; and he 
seems also, as far as we can judge, to be in general successful in seizing 
the really central and important points in the various theories, and ex- 
hibiting them in their true and natural relations. He displays, moreover, 
great acuteness in tracing the connection of the views that have suc- 
cessively prevailed, and the points and ways of transition from one to 
another; while at the same time he is remarkably free from any tendency 
to force the course of events into the artificial framework of a historical 
or philosophical scheme of development. ‘This theoretical method of 
writing history he blames in Baur, and to some extent in Dorner ; and his 
own representation of the course of thought seems to be eminently natural, 
growing out of the ascertained facts, and not proceeding from an a priori 
theory. 

The history begins no earlier than the Middle Ages; since he considers 
that in earlier times, while the theory of a price paid to Satan was current, 
there was no real theology on the subject, and that the medizeval theologians 
who uprooted that theory, for the first time placed the problem of the death 
of Christ on @ judicial and moral basis. He begins accordingly with the 
views of Anselm and Abelard; in discussing whieh he does not give the 
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former such unqualified approval as it has recently received in some 
quarters ; but holds it to differ materially in some points from the Reforma- 
tion doctrine, while, on the other hand, he ascribes high merit and useful- 
ness to the theology of Abelard. He points out, that by adopting as the 
leading idea of his theory the honour of God, and regarding sin as a with- 
drawal of that honour, which justice requires to be restored by punishment, 
Anselm bases the necessity of the atonement on grounds of private right, 
making it similar in kind to the claim of a creditor against a debtor. Now 
this principle of private right finds place only between independent con- 
tracting parties, and hence the explanation of the atonement on this ground 
is logically inconsistent with the view of God as absolutely supreme, and 
His glory as the final end, with which Anselm sets out. It leads him also 
to regard the work of Christ as satisfactory only so far as it is conceived to 
be beyond the requirements of duty, and in the end makes him have 
recourse to an idea quite distinct from satisfaction, that of merit, to 
explain the bestowal of blessing on men for Christ’s sake. We think 
Ritschl’s statement and criticism of Anselm's theory substantially just, and 
agree with him that it is defective and unsafe, inasmuch as it does not get 
beyond the sphere of private right, in which sin is regarded as a debt. At 
the same time, he seems to dwell too exclusively on its defects, and hardly 
does justice to what is really true and good in it. On the other hand, he 
does, we think, as much more than justice to Anselm’s great rival Abelard. 
He is right, indeed, in giving him equal credit with Anselm for uprooting 
the theory of a payment to Satan, and in shewing that he held not merely 
the moral influence of the death of Christ as a display of love awakening 
love in return, but also (somewhat like the English Arians in the last cen- 
tury) the merit of His obedience as making His intercession for sinners ever 
successful. In these respects he is warranted in putting Abelard’s theory 
on a level with that of Anselm ; but we do not see the force of the reason- 
ing by which he attempts to shew that it is superior in depth and fruitful- 
ness. After discussing the views of the later Schoolmen and other 
tendencies in the Catholic Church, he comes to the Reformation theology, 
of which he gives a remarkably full, careful, and appreciative account. 
Whatever his own opinion may be, Ritschl evidently enters thoroughly 
into the spirit of the Reformation, and he brings out well against those 
who are disposed to magnify the original differences between the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, the substantial agreement of all the refurmers— 
Luther, Zwingli, Melancthon, and Calvin—in all their essential religious 
teaching. He ranks the reformers as greatly superior to any of their suc- 
cessors in their apprehension of divine truth, though they were rather 
direct teachers of religion than dogmatic theologians. It should have been 
the work of their followers to systematise their teaching, and put it into a 
scientific form. In attempting this, however, the dogmatic theologians of a 
later age failed to give due place to all the Reformation ideas, and especially 
to that of the organic unity of Christ and His Church which brings the 
believer into direct contact with the work and death of Christ, and which 
Ritschl regards as the central principle of the Reformation teaching. This 
was more entirely lost sight of in the Lutheran Church, when the doctrine 
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of election was given up ; and was also too much set aside in the Reformed 
Church, though better preserved there, especially by such divines as Amesius 
and Witsius. But the declension, more or less, in all the branches of the Pro- 
testant Church from the religious consciousness of the Reformation, together 
with the divisions of its various sections from each other, led to the rise of 
Rationalism in the eighteenth century. Men finding no unity existing 
or attainable in the doctrines of Christianity, were led to fall back on 
natural religion as a common ground, and to deny the necessity and reality 
of revelation altogether. 

We are disposed to think that our author does not quite do justice to the 
views of Grotius on the atonement, though he is certainly much more 
correct and fair in his account of it than some modern writers, who repre- 
sent it as a separate type of doctrine, intermediate between the orthodox 
and the Socinian. He rightly signalises the fact that Grotius intended his 
work to be a defence of the orthodox doctrine ; but he thinks that in effect 
his theory tended to a quite different result, and landed in virtually So- 
cinian ideas. But it is not correct to say (p. 331), that Grotius makes the 
penal sufferings of Christ refer only to future, not to past sins, for as 
Ritschl himself truly states afterwards (p. 351 note, 359), he did not regard 
divine punishment as merely exemplary or corrective, as the Rationalists 
did. It is true that Grotius differed, as we think for the worse, from the 
more orthodox theologians in regard to the ground of the necessity of satis- 
faction ; but that was not so important a part in his system as it has been 
represented ; and that system seems to us to have the merit of most com- 
pletely raising the atonement out of the region of private right. Anyhow 
it is a fact, that the leading principles of his theory have exercised a 
powerful influence on orthodox theology, at least in Scotland, where they 
were reproduced by Hill in the last century, and adopted in substance by 
Cunningham in this, At the same time, his book must be admitted to 
contain the germ of what was afterwards worked out in a manner that 
tended to explain away the idea of substitution altogether, by the divines 
of the New School in America, so that Grotius must be regarded as occupy- 
ing a somewhat ambiguous position in the history of the doctrine, analogous 
to that of Bacon and Locke in philosophy or Schleiermacher in theology. 
Ritschl’s exhibition of the views on the atonement of the so-called “ En- 
lightenment”’ (Awfkldérung), brings out in a striking way their similarity 
to those of the Broad Church divines of the present day, in reducing all 
punishment to chastisement inflicted for the good of the offender, and 
entirely excluding that judicial dealing on the part of God which formed 
so essential and characteristic a feature in the Reformation theology. He 
regards Kant as marking an epoch in the history of the doctrine, since he 
checked the progress of such ideas by the emphasis which ho gave to the 
claims of moral law. But though his philosophy thus did important ser- 
vice in bringing out one essential element in the doctrine, yet as it adopted 
only an individual view of mankind, it left no room for any real atonement. 
Schleiermacher’s theology, on the other hand, was very much the converse 
of this, His special service, according to Ritschl, was to bring into pro- 
minence again the idea of mankind as forming one organic whole ; but his 
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system is weak just where Kant’s is strongest, in neglecting the principle 
of moral law and government. Our author does not in this volume express, 
save by incidental allusions, his own personal opinion on the doctrine 
whose history he is tracing; but he seems to indicate that a more satis- 
factory adjustment of the problem may be expected from the combination 
of the principles that Kant and Schleiermacher severally maintained in a 
separate form; on the one hand, that of moral law and government, and 
on the other hand, that of the unity of mankind ; while at the same time 
he seems to desiderate a somewhat less juridical conception of the doctrine 
than that of the orthodoxy of the seventeenth century. But it is not fair 
to judge of his own views until he has unfolded them more fully and 
expressly. The modern Lutheran orthodoxy he does not rate very high, 
holding it to be a product and renewal of pietism, which does not get 
beyond the views of the mediaeval Church, or apprehend the advance made 
on them by the reformers. 

Such is a very brief and hasty sketch of the contents of this important 
volume ; but it may serve to indicate the ground that it goes over, and the 
general view it takes of the course of the history. We are inclined to think 
that a more thorough historical study of the doctrine of the atonement, 
and a correct understanding and appreciation of the various forms it has 
assumed in different schools, are very much needed in this country at 
the present time, not only for the purpose of shewing the essential unity 
and continuity of the Church’s faith under varying forms of expression, 
and of detecting the revival of exploded errors ; but also in order to guard 
against the adoption of crude modes of statement which have proved in 
the past of dangerous tendency, and to bring out more clearly and fully 
the harmony with enlightened reason and conscience, as well as with 
Scripture, of the great doctrines of Christianity. This is the most im- 
portant use of Church and doctrine history, and it is in this line that 
Ritschl is labouring with much diligence and ability. In so wide a field 
there may doubtless be some special topics on which his views might be 
open to legitimate doubt or question, but they are always worthy of atten- 
tion, and will be found very suggestive and stimulating to thought, even 
when the reader may not be able entirely to acquiesce in their truth. The 
work manifests a thorough independence of judgment on the part of the 
writer, Which invites a similar spirit inthe reader. It is written in a clear 
and vigorous style, with the calmness and equanimity that befit histo- 
rical criticism, though not without occasional touches of quiet and caustic 
humour, and on the whole it seems, as far as we can judge, to beas sound 
in its conclusions, as it is learned and acute in its discussions, 

J.8.C. 


Cuurco History. 





Ante- Nicene Christian Library. Edited by the Rev, Atexanper Roserts, 
D.D., and James Donarpson, LL.D, Vols. xix. xx, Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1871. 


The former of these two volumes is entirely occupied by “The seven books 
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of Arnobius adversus Gentes."" The translators are Messrs Archibald 
Hamilton Bryce, LL.D., D.C.L., and Hugh Campbell, M.A., who have per- 
formed their task admirably. Their English reads pleasantly, notwith- 
standing that the fidelity with which they adhere to the original is very 
marked. Arnobius was a man of philosophic intellect, whose mind and 
heart revolted against idolatry. He avowed himself a convert to Chris- 
tianity, though he seems to have had but a slight acquaintance with its 
doctrines, It is quite painful to find how scanty are his allusions to the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; and some views which he promulgates regarding the 
nature and the future destiny of the soul, are by no means of an orthodox 
kind. But still his work is one of great interest. He goes into minute 
details with respect to Greek and Roman idolatry, and uses arguments 
against them well worthy of attention from modern missionaries to the 
heathen. In plainly describing the character of Gentile worship, he was 
obliged to make exposures of obscenities, which compelled the translators 
to leave a few sentences, the very worst of the whole, as they were found, 
in the Latin tongue. 

The first 429 pages of vol. xx. are devoted to the writings of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Archelaus, the last named 
father being the one who disputed with the heresiarch Manes. They are 
translated by the Rev. 8. D. F. Salmond, M.A., Barry, who also has done 
his work well; his English, agreeable to read, conveying accurately the 
meaning of the original. 

The last 168 pages of this volume, numbered distinctly from the others, 
are occupied by the translation of Syriac documents attributed to the first 
three centuries, For the rendering of these into English, we are indebted 
to the Rev. B. P. Pratten, B.A., who submitted difficult points on which 
no information was obtainable from lexicons to the Dean of Canterbury 
(Dr R. Payne Smith). The translation reads smoothly, and the consistency 
of its several parts with each other raises a strong presumption of its 
accuracy. 1t was made from Syriac manuscripts now in the British Museum. 
Access might have been obtained to these; and a passage or two tran- 
scribed, and submitted, with Mr Pratten’s English rendering of it, to 
the best Syriac scholar available for the purpose ; but the less old manu- 
scripts are handled, the better for their ultimate preservation. It does 
them no good to submit them even to the light, which tends by some 
chemical process slowly to efface the writing. Thus, till a year or two 
ago, the actual Magna Charta might be seen by any one who visited the 
British Museum, publicly exposed in a glass case; but it was found that 
the light was gradually making the writing fainter, on which account the 
priceless document was withdrawn from its place in the case, and carefully 
covered up. R. Hi. 


HIsToRIcCAL AND BioGRAPHICAL. 

The Life and Travels of George Whitefield, M.A. By James Paterson 
GuepstoneE. Longmans & Co. 1871. 

A hundred years have elapsed since George Whitefield finished in a 

foreign land his labours for the Gospel’s sake. It is strange that it should 
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have been reserved for the year of his centenary to produce the first really 
worthy record of the great English evangelist. The poet Cowper’s passionate 
challenge, that truth would waft aside the curtain drawn by calumny round 
the name that “ stood pilloried on infamy's high stage, and bore the pelting 
scorn of half an age,” has perhaps never been more fully answered than in 
the volume now before us. 

To all who take either a religious or an historical interest in the great 
evangelical revival of the last century, the life of its foremost apostle can- 
not fail to be full of interest. Though not denying the right of the evan- 
gelicals of the Church of England to claim him as their head, his biographer 
places him in his truer, more catholic position as the “ brother of all those 
who, in every place, call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Mr 
J. P. Gledstone is a sympathetic though impartial biographer, and has 
produced what we think cannot fail to be the standard life of White 
field. “I have striven,” he says, “to put the man rather than his creed 
on the pages of this book.” The story of the wonderful life is told with 
wonderful insight and vividness. We see the ill-mannered, ill-governed 
innkeeper’s son still with the germs of the future orator traceable in his 
delight in the emotional and exciting, his ready power of applying to 
himself and his enemies the words of Scripture, and his fondness for hear- 
ing and acting plays. He had his reforming impulses too, though his 
alternations from saint to sinner were so frequent that, when in one of his 
serious fits he confided to his mother that he would one day be a preacher 
of the Gospel, the worthy woman exclaimed, with righteous indignation, 
‘What does the lad mean? Prithee, hold thy tongue.” We follow him 
to Oxford, where the restless young servitor conceives an enthusiam for the 
little band that had just received the nickname of Methodist, joining him- 
self to it, and rejoicing to share its reproach, though failing to find rest in 
the outward austerities to which he was urged by the Wesleys. At last, 
he tells us, “light, life, and power” came to him, and we follow him 
through that brave, blessed life of toil for his Master. Though an ordained 
and attached minister of the Church of England, he sought none of its 
preferments, claimed no living within its bounds. The world became his 
parish ; he was an evangelist of nations. Thirteen times he crossed the 
seas, speaking everywhere those burning words which became the “ power 
of God unto salvation,”’ to countless souls. 

Whitefield was no theologian in the technical sense of the term; though 
a Calvinist, this was little perceptible on his preaching. Great and thrill- 
ing as must have been his oratory, yet it was nothing to him as an art. 
Hlis published sermons are feeble in thought, unpolished in style, crude in 
theology ; few now care to read the two old volumes which contain the 
words that once rang throughout England and America, and, together with 


‘the true words of many of his brethren, reanimated the dying religion of 
the whole British people.” 
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Practica, aND DevorionaL. 


The Ten Commandments. By R. W. Date, M.A. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


In his essay on Robert Hall as a Preacher, John Foster remarks that 
the subject itself often took such absorbing possession of him, that 
the train of his thoughts swept on at a certain altitude, as it were, in the 
air, instead of proceeding on a level and in contact with the people. The 
sermons of Mr Dale are distinguished by a constant recognition of the 
character and circumstances of those to whom they were addressed. 
Any reader mighi discover for himself, without the author's statement in 
the preface, that his illustrations of the eternal principles of morality em- 
bodied in the Decalogue, were suggested by the circumstances of the con- 
gregation. Mr Dale claims for the pulpit a wider range than the custom 
of most preachers or the opinion of the Christian community would sanc- 
tion. Emphatically a preacher to the times, he considers that he should 
discuss in the pulpit all the questions affecting the religious and moral 
welfare of individuals or nations which are being discussed in workshops 
and at dinner tables during the week. Municipal and national politics, 
even, which, unless in so far as the primary moral duties are implicated 
in them, have been, by common consent, excluded from the modern 
pulpit, he regards as fairly within his sphere as a Christian teacher ; 
because “ he cannot see that the will of God is ever likely to be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, if Christian men do not consider how the 
law of Christ is to be illustrated in the legislation and policy of the State.” 
It was Archbishop Leighton, we believe, who said, that while so many 
were preaching for the times, one poor brother might be allowed to preach 
for eternity. We are disposed to concede more than the good archbishop 
craved. It is only a few of our preachers who have the combination of 
intellectual power and spiritual elevation needful for the worthy treat- 
ment in the pulpit of what are called the questions of the day. 

Mr Dale will be acknowledged to be one of this select class. With a 
firm grasp of the principles applicable to the solution of the problems with 
which he grapples, his tact and judgment keep him clear of what might 
evolve partisan prejudices, while his vivid and intense Christian faith 
sustains him always, so to speak, on the heavenward side of his theme. 
We must, however, qualify our commendation by the admission, that we 
have felt inclined sometimes to relegate considerable portions of some of 
these discourses to the admirable “ Week-day Sermons” of their able author. 
In making this remark, we do not forget that these Sunday evening lec- 
tures on the Decalogue do not represent the staple of Mr Dale’s ordinary 
teaching. The anxious inquirer after salvation is still directed and en- 
couraged from the pulpit of Carr’s Lane Chapel by the presentation of the 
same grand old verities which were proclaimed with such persuasiveness 
and power by Mr Dale’s honoured predecessor. 

A critic has no right to complain that an author has not accomplished 
what he does not profess. We regret, notwithstanding, that Mr Dale has 
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not investigated and discussed the relation of the Decalogue to the Mosaic 
legislation in general, on the one hand, and to the teaching of the New 
Testament on the other. On both these points we detect frequent 
traits of crudity, and even confusion of thought, of which we believe Mr 
Dale to be incapable in regard to any subject to which he has applied his 
mind. This appears chiefly in the lecture on the fourth commandment. 

A primitive or paradisaical Sabbath is dismissed as an arbitrary fancy. 
The Jewish Sabbath was simply a day of rest. “The law required rest ; 
it did not require worship.’ The well known proof text for what has 
been called a puritanical Sabbath, Isaiah lviii. 13, has been completely 
misunderstood. ‘ What the prophet forbids on the seventh day is what 
the commandment forbids—not pleasure but work.’’ And yet in the 
same lecture we read, “‘ the purpose of the day was a commemoration of 
the great work of creation, and a profession of religious faith in Jehovah 
as the Maker of the heavens and the earth.” And again, “ Before syna- 
gogues were built, and public worship celebrated in every part of the 
country, the vast majority of the people, but for the institution of the 
Sabbath, would have been seldom reminded of God. The weekly rest 
from their common labour was a constantly recurring appeal to them to 
remember the God of their fathers.” We leave Mr Dale to reconcile these 
statements with those already quoted. We regret that a book, remark- 
able both for its ability, and for its elevated and wholesome spirit, should be 
disfigured by views of the Sabbath which appear to us as superficial as 
they are unsound, and which are fraught with danger, both to the spiritual 
life of the churches and to the best interests of the community. 

R. T. 


The King's Table: The Lord’s Supper, in Letters toa Young Friend. By 
the Rev. Georce Purr, M.A., Free St John’s Church, Edinburgh. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1871. 8vo, sewed. 
1s. cloth. 


Ministers who wish to put a good, gensible, and easily read treatise on 
the Lord’s Supper into the hands of young people applying for admission 
to that ordinance for the first time, are often considerably at a loss, There 
are plenty to choose among; but some are catechetical in form, and though 
useful to learn, are rather tough reading ; others are repulsive to youthful 
readers by being too lengthy and fuli of divisions ; while others again are 
apt to pall from being too frothy and interjectional, aiming at impression, 
but failing to impart useful guidance and information, We do not aver 
that the little treatise before us has reached perfection, but it comes nearer 
the mark than anything we have lately met with. It is in the form of 
Letters, and while it comprises in small compass all the needful points, it 
conveys them in the familiar and impressive style which an affectionate 
pastor would employ when conversing with a youthful candidate for the 
Lord’s table. Even this is no small praise, for how few comparatively pos- 
sess the tact and judgment necessary for such a task; and how difficult, 
within the brief period allowed, to convey to each applicant the instruction, 
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the warning, and the encouragement that may be requisite! But besides 
this, this manual may be found very useful in Bible classes, where, with the 
aid of the questions at the end, the scholar may be guided, under the bless- 


sacred feast. 
T. MC. 


Seven Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration ; or, On the Evidence supplied by the 


nd Inspiration 


JSrom Heaven. By the Rev. Josera Taytor Goopsir, F.R.S.E. Part 
First of an Apologetic series, and a sketch of an Evangelic prepara- 


ectual ability, 


which, till death thinned its ranks, numbered among its members (if we 
mistake not) Professor John Goodsir, the distinguished anatomist; Mr 
Henry D. 8. Goodsir, a naturalist, who wrote specially on the crustacex, 
and Mr Robert Anstruther Goodsir, who published an account of a voyage 


of our author 


himself has been somewhat peculiar. Commencing as a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland, settled at Largo in Fifeshire, he, as we 
learn from a former book of his,! became perplexed regarding “ the rela- 
tions which authoritative, dogmatic, and systematic standards bear towards 


nterfere with, 


and even practically preclude, their supreme and ultimate authority.” 


Andrews his 


resignation of the Largo charge; and after the conferences with his 
brethren, usual in such cases, had failed to shake his resolution, he, on 
the 27th November of the same year, obtained the relief which he sought 


twenty years 


have since gone by, during which he has had ample time, had he been so 
disposed, to depart from the faith as widely as a Strauss, a Renan, or a 
Colenso ; nevertheless he has remained a believer, and his present volume 
is not destructive, but apologetic. The work is an extremely learned one, 
bringing together, among other valuable and interesting literary material, 
a translation by Mr Osburn of the Egyptian “ Dead-Book.” Whatever 
may be the opinion entertained as to the line of Christian defence adopted 
by Mr Goodsir, the facts which he adduces will retain their value. To 
that line of defence itself, however, serious objection may be taken. He 
believes in the inspiration of heathen oracles, the sibylline books, &c. ; 
and in divers revelations through dreams, not merely during the age of 
miracles, but now. In fact, he seems to possess a well-marked proclivity 
towards superstition,—a not at all unusual concomitant of genius. Does 


A word more, 


1 P. 80 of ‘‘ Dogmatic and Systematic Standards Considered, in an Address 
to the Office-Bearers and Members of the Church of Scotland.” By Joseph 
Taylor Goodsir, late Minister of Largo. Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox. 
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and let me beseech you! graciously to believe, that neither egotism nor 
vanity, but belief in the spiritual reality of these things, leads me to speak 
it. One night, about six months after I had entirely changed, in direct 
opposition to the opinion of my dearest earthly friend and only intimate 
counsellor, a line of conduct all-important to myself, and of some public 
moment too, I believe,—I saw, in deep sleep, all at once, a bright ray of 
light shot out from the window of an acquaintance’s house to the window 
of a relative’s house, as a sort of signal-light. Just three weeks after 
this, I turned up by chance the volume of Grote on the retreat of the 
10,000, and cut up the pages for the first time, when I came on the account 
of Xenophon’s dream, but also on what specially struck me. This was 
a note on the dream by Mr Grote, stating that, according to Plutarch, 
in his ‘ De Genio Socratis,’ a vision of light shining brightly out of a 
friendly house, counts for a favourable sign; but I found, on turning to 
the Indian gymnosophist’s interpretation of dreams given by Henry Orme, 
in his ‘ Alphabet of Prophetic Iconisms,’ from the old Greek translation 
already referred to, that such a dream as I had experienced meant ‘ good 
news.’ Now this explained my dream. The change in my conduct was, 
I believe, no common relief to the acquaintance and relative referred to, 
while, though it was to myself utter worldly ruin, experienced for a second 
time in my life, it has proved in the end, and speaking religiously, the 
next most blessed step in my life to that by which I disentangled myself 
by a determined step, from the strangling effects of false and dishonouring 
religious obligations” (p. 185). Fully admitting the genius, the learning, 
the conscientiousness, and the piety which appear throughout these 
‘homilies’ of Mr Goodsir’s, we cannot go with him in his defence of 
“ethnic inspiration.” We think that the Christian apologist encumbers 
himself with unnecessary difficulties, and runs easily avoidable risks, when 
he stands forth to defend the inspiration of the Delphic oracle, or that of 
the author or authors of the sibylline verses. In summoning Pythian 
priestesses, sybils, and other heathens of somewhat doubtful reputation, 
to lay their hands on the sacred ark, and keep it from tottering, he is, we 
fear, more likely to produce than to avert a catastrophe. R. H 


Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI., &c. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. Gzorce W. Sprott, B.A, Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1871. 


Mr Sprott deserves credit for his careful efforts to elucidate the history 
of Forms of Prayer within the Reformed Kirk of Scotland. In 1868, he acted 
as joint editor of by far the best edition we have of John Knox's original 
“ Book of Common Order ;” and now he has here given us a reprint of two 
MS. revisions of the Scottish Prayer Book made at a later date, and not 
before published. One of these, which forms the Appendix to this volume, 
is from a MS. discovered in the Advocates’ Library, which, so far as the 
editor knows, has not been! previously noticed. Mr Sprott supposes it to 


? It should be mentioned that the Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration were at 
first spoken addresses. 
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have been drafted by a Committee which was appointed for the purpose of 
revising the Form of Public Prayer previously in use (Knox's Liturgy), by 
the Assembly which met at Aberdeen in August 1616. This step was 
taken at the instance of King James VI. The draft, here for the first time 
made public, is in its general style similar to the “Common Order” of Knox, 
and bears no trace of Anglican influence, or of any reference in its com- 
pilation to earlier liturgical materials. In its style of prayer, however, it 
stands greatly beneath the form of Knox; it is marked with extreme court- 
liness to James, and save as an historical relic has really no value. The 
other document, which forms the principal part of Mr Sprott’s volume, 
exists in MS. in the British Museum, and was described, though not before 
printed, in 1845, 1t is the mongrel liturgy drawn up under Laudian 
influence, and imposed upon the Scottish Kirk by Charles I. in 1637,—the 
liturgy which evoked a storm of popular resistance that ultimately grew 
into a national struggle for independence. It is not what the Church had 
originally contemplated, a revision and improvement of John Knox’s with 
which the Scottish people were familiar; it is a mutilated version of the 
English Prayer Book, with a few passages borrowed from Knox. Mr 
Sprott has done his work of editing with commendable thoroughness, and 
has greatly added to the value of the book by a historical introduction and 
copious notes. The document deserved, from its historical importance, to 
find an editor so capable and painstaking. J. O. D. 


The Witness of History to Christ. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 
1870. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.RS. Macmillan & Co. 
1871. 

Since the Hulsean Lectures of Archbishop Trench, the series has re- 
ceived no addition so attractive as the present volume, although we do not 
forget the great value of Dr Ellicott’s “ Lectures on the Life of our Lord.” 
Mr Farrar has already gained a high reputation in more than one depart- 
ment of literature. His “ Eric” is almost as great a favourite with boys as 
“Tom Brown’s School Days ;” his Treatise on Greek Syntax, with its illus- 
trations from Comparative Philology, has taught schoolmasters how it is 
possible to render Greek Grammar interesting; and as a writer for the 
general public on the science of language, “ at once popular and profound,” 
he is second to Professor Max Miiller alone. 

In the present work, he appears in the character of an apologist for the 
Christian faith. The qualities which lent their charm to his former writ- 
ings are not absent in this; the poetic vein, the varied learning, and the 
clear eloquent style are all here, but in addition there is the chastened tone 
of solemn religious feeling, for he speaks as one who is conscious that his 
theme is “weighty with the solemn issues of death, judgment, and 
eternity.” We need hardly say that he understands the spirit of the ago, 
and is specially familiar with the present intellectual atmosphere of the 
English universities, and these lectures shew that he is not less endowed 
with the other charisma of the Christian apologist, earnest, loving faith. 
No one who knows anything of the uncertain attitude of many young 
Englishmen towards the faith which they were taught in childhood, will 
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regard it as otherwise than exceedingly opportune, that one so well fitted 
for the task should, when preaching before the university of Cambridge, 
take occasion to declare “‘ why, having earnestly considered what has been 
urged that Christ rose not, and that His dust yet lies in the Syrian town, 
he still sees in Him ‘the brightness of the Father's glory and the express 
image of His person, upholding all things by the word of His power.’” 
The five lectures are entitled respectively, “The Antecedent Credibility 
of the Miraculous,” “‘The Adequacy of the Gospel Records,” “ The Vic- 
tories of Christianity,” “Christianity and the Individual,” “Christianity 
and the Race.” In the last three, the lecturer allows history to tell how 
through all the Christian centuries the faith of Christ has been working 
among the nations as a living power, the strongest thing upon earth, 
although in outward form the weakest. Never, indeed, was it so weak as 
when clothed with the insignia of splendour and power ; and often was the 
saying of the old father verified, that “ golden priests who use wooden 
chalices, are stronger than priests of wood with chalices of gold.” “The 
sword of her power may be beaten down,” writes Mr Farrar of the Church, 
“but what fiery dart shall pierce the silver shield of her innocence? 
There, my brethren, there is an apology in which, to the grave, we may all 
take part, for that shield may be upheld by the weakest, meanest arm. It 
may not be ours to utter convincing arguments, but it may be ours to lead 
holy lives. It may not be ours to be subtle, and learned, and logical, but 
it may be ours to be noble, and sweet, and pure. Oh, believe me, not to 
the diadem of Constantine, not to the tiara of Gregory, not to the gorgeous- 
ness of Leo, not to the faggots of Torquemada, not to the sword of the 
Crusaders, not to the logic of Schoolmen, does Christianity owe one half- 
hour of her dominion over any human heart; but to the majesty of her 
self-denials, to the beauty of her holiness, to the meekness of her saints, to 
the truth, the zeal, the faithfulness of those who asked for nothing better 
than to follow His example, who died as a malefactor to save the world. 
And these lessons are open to us no less than to them. ‘They ask me for 
secrets for attaining to perfection,’ said St Francis de Sales ; ‘for my part I 
know no other secret than this, to love God with all one’s heart, and one’s 
neighbour as oneself.’” J. G. 


Our Seven Churches. By Tuomas K. Beecuer. London: Sampson, Low, 
& Co. 1871. Pp. 167. 


This book is constructed on the principle of pointing out the leading 
excellencies of the different Churches referred to, viz., Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist and 
Congregational, Liberal Christians, meaning thereby Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. ‘The writer has probably found the key-note of his book in 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ. It is the organisation and working of the 
different churches rather than their confessional peculiarities that he deals 
with. The style of the work is certainly popular, and the whole produc- 
tion leaves on the mind the impression, that the author is of a most kindly 
and gentle nature, unwilling to say a single word that would offend the 
most sensitive person. He gives very ample praise to all the denomina- 
tions. It would have been well, however, had he given more promi- 
nence to the principle, that there is a distinction between truth and error. 
The book may be agreeable to easy-going religionists, who look upon all 
churches as “ six and half a dozen,” but it can be of no permanent value. 

M. G. E. 
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Presbyterian Re-union: A Memorial Volume. 1837-1871. New York 
and London : Sampson, Low, & Co. 


The history of the different steps in the negotiations connected with the 
re-union of the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church in America, 
the New School and the Old School as they are called, has been duly 
recorded by us from time to time, so that our readers must be familiar with 
that great movement. It was fitting that an event so blessed in itself, and 
fraught with such consequences for the future of the Presbyterian Church, 
should be commemorated by such a volume as that before us. It contains 
(1.) An historical review of the Old School Church, by Dr Samuel Miller, 
and of the New School, by Dr J. F. Stearns ; (2.) Biographical sketches of 
the Old School, by Dr Sprague, and of the New School, by Dr Humphrey ; 
(3.) A history of the re-union movement from its commencement to its 
consummation, prepared by Dr W. Adams ; (4.) An account of the two As- 
semblies of 1869, by their respective Moderators, Drs Jacobus and Fowler ; 
(5.) The Reconstruction, by the Rey. G. S. Plumley; (6.) The Future 
Church, the work now lying before the United Church, by Dr Hall of 
New York. The volume also contains an appendix, consisting of most 
interesting historical documents, illustrative (1.) of the statistics of the 
Old School branch of the Church since 1837, by Dr Irving; and (2.) the 
statistics of the New School branch, by Dr Hatfield. It also includes brief 
sketches of the members of the Re-union Committee, together with various 
other documents, which will hold a permanent place in the history of 
American Presbyterianism. The volume is handsomely got up, and is 
illustrated with a considerable number of portraits, and of scenes of 
‘ historic interest. 


300KS RECEIVED. 

A new Translation of the Epistle to the Galatians (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is the work of Professor John H. Godwin of New College (Congregational). 
Mr Godwin treats this book as he has previously done other books of the 
New ‘Testament, giving notes full of matter, condensed in few words, 
explanatory of the text and of his alterations in the translation. These 
are generally helpful to the elucidation of the meaning, as are the 
headings of the subject treated of in the epistle. A new edition has been 
published of the late Dr Stroud’s masterly 7’reatise on the Physical Cause 
of the Death of Christ. The first part of this work, which has a standard 
position among works on Scripture, tries to shew that the immediate 
cause of death was rupture of the heart; and in the second part this 
fact is used to illustrate many passages of the Word of God which refer to 
the purpose and effects of the death of Christ. 7'he Companions of St Paul, 
by J. S. Howson, D.D, (Strahan & Co.), is another gathering of gleanings 
from the field, whose main harvest was collected by our author and Dr 
Conybeare in their Life and Epistles of St Paul. There are sketches, 
slight but interesting, of twelve of the persons, male and female, with 
whom the great apostle lived or laboured. We wish that this volume had 
contained those picturesque portraits which illustrated the papers when 
they originally appeared in the Suaday Magazine. The Rev. Robert John- 
stone of Arbroath, in his Lectures Exegetical and Practical on the Epistle 
of James (Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co.), gives a good specimen of thoroughly 
minute and careful expository preaching. Not a single lesson that may 
arise from any word, or position of a word, appears to be omitted; but we 
think that while the book testifies to its author's ability and industry. 
less of the minuteness of the process of study, and more of the breadth of 
its results, would give a better model for pulpit exposition. For pulpit 
preparation we cordially recommend it. 

Human Power in the Divine Life, by the Rev. Nicholas Bishop, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a thoughiful treatise on the quickening of the 
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faculties of the mind, and of our sense of responsibility in fulfilling the 
conditions of the Christian life. This author, and Dr Pharcellus Church, 
in his Seed Truths: or, Bible Views of Mind, Morals, and Religion (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark), have both written with Kant’s words before them : 
“Two things fill me with awe—the starry heavens above me, and the 
sense of moral responsibility within me.” There is original thinking in 
both books on the adjustment of the revealed word of God to the powers 
and relations of human nature. 

Sermons and Lectures, by the late William M‘Combie (Edinburgh: T. 
&. T. Clark), are a record of the religious thoughts and teachings of an able 
man, who was editor of the Aberdeen Free Press, but who often preached in 
the Anabaptist Congregation, of which he wasamember, There is in these 
addresses a mingling of philosophical discussion with very plain, direct, 
practical application, which makes them very readable. We have been 
specially struck with that entitled “Sin: the great agent of destruction.” 
Our next volume owes its origin to the charge of heresy brought against 
its author, the Rev. Fergus Ferguson of Dalkeith. But we do not find 
among these Sermons (Edinburgh : Elliot) that on the preaching to the 
“ Spirits in Prison,” which was supposed to afford a foundation for the 
accusation. Nor are we now called upon to judge the preacher’s interpreta- 
tion of that text, for Mr Ferguson’s adhesion to sthaleny has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction ot his Church. The sermons before us are far 
above the average in choice of language and apt abundance of illus- 
tration. 

The Lpistola Consolatoria of Juan Perez, a Spanish reformer of the 
16th century, has been translated by the late B. B. Whiffen (Nisbet & Co.). 
‘Lhe consolation it offered to the then persecuted believers in Spain was 
drawn directly from Scripture. In truth there is more of God's word in 
the book than the author’s ; and its child-like devotional spirit will com- 
mend it always to the sorrowful who have learned to trust in the God of all 
consolation. 

The History of the Cross, by Henry Dana Ward, M.A., U.S.A. (Nisbet 
& Co.), is written by one who is offended at the great prominence given to 
the figure of the cross on prayer-books, as personal ornaments, &c. He 
endeavours to shew that it is not likely that the usual form of the cross 
was the form of the stawros or stake on which Christ died, and that if it 
were, its use as an image is harmful. The record of a devoted Christian 
woman is given us in the Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones (Strahan & 
Co.), a friend and pupil of Florence Nightingale, from whose pen a sketch 
of Miss Jones appeared in Good Words in 1868. Her strong will and 

eat energy, moulded and guided by love to Jesus, and to the suffering 

or His sake, carried her through a life of pain and work. We know not 
whether the pages that record her heart’s communion with God, or those 
that tell of her service in hospital and workhouse, are the more fascinating 
and instructive. 

A more frightful source of misery in the land than even the hospital 
and workhouse mismanagement which Miss Nightingale has toiled to 
remedy, is treated of in Mr Logan’s sad book on The Great Social Evil 
(Hodder & Stoughton). The painful story is told with as much delicacy 
as possible, and the facts may t relied on. The rapid growth and present 
prospects of the colony of Victoria, are the subject of Homes and Home- 
steads in the Land of Plenty (Melbourne: Mason, Firth, & M‘Cutcheon). 
The emigrant will find here all he wants to know. 

In spite of innumerable failures, of almost invariable disappointments 
indeed, we take up every fresh book of verse in hope of finding a new 
poet in the world. Amos Thorne, by Paul Wentworth (Strahan & Co.) ; 
The Sacrifice of Isaac, by the Rev. T. Tilston (Longmans); and The Chris- 
tian Day, by the Rev. E. Horton (Nisbet & Co.), are books of very credit- 
able verse. 









